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1. INTRODUCTION 



This guide is intended to enable teichers and other 
school staff members to implement the Responsive Reading ^ 
Ptogram, a reading -program for kindergarten to fhird- 
gtade children.. The program is a comprehension-centered 
apprdach\ased on the use of certain reading strategies 
aimed. at achieving comprehension.- It is not primarily 
a phonics-centered approach, although the use of phonics 
is integrated i.nto the program. , ' , 

The book is designed prin'cipally for teachers ari^ 
teaching assistants/ but it canialso be used' by reading- 
specialist's, resource teachers, curriculum directors, . 
coordinators^,, teacher trainers (staff developers), 
principals , parents and others who are concerned with 
planning and conducting elementary school reading prcJgrams., 
Teachers who have become familiar with this guide should - 
be able to use 'Responsive procedures in the teaching of ^ 
reading and plan, conduct, and^evaluate Responsive reading 
activities. ; ' ... . 

This reading approach was developed as part of the .. 
Responsive, Education Program, a natioftal Follow Through v 
model for felemehtary school education developed with the: 
support of\^e. U.S. Office of Education. The methods fory 
■ teaching* reading havfe been shaped by the goals and ' 
principles of the Responsive Education Program. It is 
not necessary to. implement the entire Responsive Education 
Program in order to use the reading program, however. 

Briefly, the Responsive Education Program is a* set 
of teaching processes and procedures that apply to all 
curricuLum areas. The program has three goals that are 
humanistic and long-range rather than behavioral m 
orientation. The goals are: 



1, To support children's Cognitive growth by pro-^ 
moting the development of problem-solving 

^ abilities, 'the mastery of academic skills, 
; . and the development of the capacity to think . 
creatively . and critically, 

2, To support . children ' s affective growth by 
fostering the development of healthy self- 

^concept,^ ' A healthy self-concept is defined 
' a,s realistic but basically positive view 
. of qneself and confidence in one's ability 
to learn and grow,,. \ ' 

3, To support children ' s social growth by pro:- 
moting the dev^elWment o^ culturally pluralistic 
attitudes. Children are encouraged to under — . 

/. stand and value^/ethnic and cultural diversity . 

and to learn to interact equitably in a^ 
pluralistic society. 

Teaching is based on the' assumption that the kripwledge 
and., e-0er±ence children have previously gained — from ribme, 
cormBtmity, arid school — are assets that provide the founda- 
t.im for future learning. Learning activities are geared 
to take ' advantage of children's intrinsic moti(yation to 
lea:rn, .which we believe'to be the most effective way of 
promoting learning*, instead of relying on external be- 
havioral rewards and sanctions. This approach is carried 
out by ensuring that material is interesting and useful 
to -learners , building on what they already know, giving 
them increasing responsibility for their own learninj^, 
and enabling them to learn skills in .the context of -real- 
world use, . • ^ - 

> , ^ ' ■ '» 

The Responsive Reading Projgram, which was initiated 
in 1974 , combines. Responsive procedures with Content of ,a 
specific curriculum area. The program staff, located at 
the Far West Laboratory ♦ for , Educational Research and 
Development in Sari Francisco, ha^- developed and refined 
the program on wthe basis of its use arid testing in 14 
•school districts in 13 states, - . , 




.materials used, in this program are those found 
in most''\lassrooms.,, includirig^ readers , sets of; stories 
and a variiety of' other wr^^fttea* materials ,. For teachers' 
who wish, 'to or are required to use basal, readers , the - 
chapter on student activities gives suggestions on hoW t 
to ijntegrate the , use of basal readers into the' program. 



Hew to Use This Book . r ■ ■ 

As the table of contents indicates, we tiave divided 
this guide irito five sections. ' 
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• Chapter 2, The Skills of Reading , discusses the 
theoretical background of the program and the 
skills or strategies needed in reading. 

t, 

• Chapter 3, The Role'^of the Teacher , describes 
how teachers implement the program. ^ ? 

• Chapter 4, Gatheringv Information about Children 
for Ufee in -Planning 7 Vutlines ways of assessing 
children's present abilities as a basi^ for. 
planning g^propriate actWi'ties. 

• Chapter 5 , Student Act ivit ies , gives examples 'of 

• suggested classroom activities for four levels: 
the pre-reading learner, the beginning reader, 
the developing reader, and the independent reader. 

•Chapter 6, Program Assessment , describes . methods 

* * for internal and external assessment of the 

program. 

The chapters- are interdependent, but they 'need not 
be read in this order. People who use this -book may wish 
to browse thr(^ugh it first to/ decide on the sequence -that 
suits them best. 



< 





2. THE SKILLS OF READING - 

1 ./- ,•. : ■ . '5 . 

■. In this chapter, we describe the proc'ess of reading 
and the skills or strategies 'needed in reading. As 
background, we will first discuss the theoretical basis 
of the Responsive Readi4|,g Program and the -relationship 
between reading and language. 



Reading and Language 

Reading is viewed in this program as part of' the 
more general area of "language » development . The theoretical 
foundation of the program is dralVn from research on 
language and develo^)mental psychology as well as from 
studies of what good readers actually do when they are 
reading. . 

* Language can be broadly defined as any medium by 
which human be;^ngs communicate with themselves and others/. 
While we are concerned here with verbal language" and its ^ 
two forms, oral and written lan^uagQ many other media 
of communication, such as music, art, and pantomime can 
also be classified as language. 

Reading is a language process, the means by which- 
we receive language in its written form. The other threte 
language .processes are^ speaking , listening, and writing. ^ 
Figure 1 on the next -page shows the relationship among- 
these processes. Reading and writing are the means of. 
receiving and transmitting written language, while 
listening^ and speaking are the two para/11^ processes 
for oral language. ^ 



Oral 
Written 



Receive 



Transmit 



tiisten 


Speak 


Read 


^ Write 
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Fig. 1. Relationship among language p^rocesse's. 



The four language t)rocesses are used to reinforce 
arfd complement one another, in thfe\ Responsive Reading 
''Program. -Classroom activities frequently draw on. moire 
than one language process , instead of teaching ea'ch 
process ^!tn isolation. FoV instance / aft*er children 
a story, they might tell, or .write about their favor j 
character or make a 6hort oral or written report 'foi 
social studies project.* We believe that "this approjs 
enhances skills in each area and increases childrer 

'motivation to re;ad. 

* . "■ 

' In addition', 'since knowledge of oral language | pre- 
cedes the development ^Qf written , language skills', 
children ' s oral language is used as a bridge tb thteir 
acquisition of reading ( and writing) skills. For /instance 
children at the beginning reading level might dictiate 
a shori story in their own words and t'hien either :^ead it . 
or watcb the text on a blackboard or chart while Qthers 
read it. It shoulB^be noted, however , that *recen1 



research has shown t 
language begins at a 
is defined to include 
signs and billboards. Thus, it. is a; 
of qral and writteil language develo]^] 
some ex-fe^nt . ' 



chdldrenVs awarenes§^of written 
^ry early age/ if writteij language 
such items as food labels, (traffic 
propriate to think 
bnt . in talndem, to 



The Nature gf Language 

Our method of instruction is shaped by several 
concepts about the nature of language.^. The most bas/tc 
of these is tha-t since the purpose of language 'is to 
communicate, the- primary goal of reading is the comjpr^- \ 
hension of meaning. Comprehension of ideas being ; 
expressed in written language is the basic reason for 
reading in the first place. Without understanding, 
looking at^ and just pronouncing words are empty processes. 
Like listening, rea^iing involves receiving the ideas and^ 
statements o:^ another person., all the while thinking 
about what they mean. \- . ^ 

^ Two other important notions in our program are 
relatively new idea^ about language processing. One is 
the premise that the mind receives and interprets language 
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hOlistically, or in whole segments, rather th'in one word' 
at'a time. For insta^ice, the mind's language bank' can 
*i\andlp "car-here^^ and fill in ''the" and "is" to majje ^ . 
teofnprete language v^sense': Similarly, the jpind can take 
a partially* inaudib^^e announcement,- Buch as^ "Pii— - four 
fif — from Chica — arriv^-^-^ Gate fi — and fi^l in ^he . 

blanks to produce a coriprehensibie statement.' ' ^ 

' • ■ ■ ^ » • . ^ • 

Another rerativQly. new premise is thei'^ not ion-' that 
r-^iot all \Vords are of. equaLs importance in conveying ' X: ' 

meailujig. ' Sdm^ pf,, the words ins a sentence carry much moxe 
.information than ot^hers. Th^e^ind leaps to . tliose^ concepx 

carriers and dismisses items of lesser importance.' 

These two sta;t;emeivts differ "^rom a notion- implied by^ 
many. traditJk)na;L reading pf ogr^am? i vthe idfea that languag:^ 
is interpreted -^one .word at a timd and tha1^al,l words are., 
equally ^important;, Moreover , since the specif ic words . - 
of '»a- statement' can Vary cpnsiderably while still conveying 
the same meaning, strict .^adherence to -gi standa^T'd . diai^t 
is^ not e''sse,ntiai to efSep^i've commuAic^t iofi . 



. Language Learning - - 

ATmost' ^11 young c^4:445^ seem to develops the use of 
oral .language! quite rialiirally^ Research and simple * 
observation provide a s«^t of theories as to how they do 
.so, . including why th'ay are motivated to learn, tJtife content 
of what they. learn% the .methods by which others teach 
them,"". afi:^i how jtheir progress is measured^ Our program . 
applifes the^e same points to learning how to read.. The 
four factors are as ^ollo^ys: .'4 ,^ : ' " 

. ' .. Motivation . The 'development of ^ral language "appears 
to 'be. naturally motivated. 1 Once iliTa^nts begin ;to observe • 
that the exchange of sounds and 'intonations ^ong persons 
•produces a response." they feel motivated to learn the 
language they hear in-order to'^'icommunicate with othjers 
in' their- world. Similarly, a natural motivation to' learn 
to read can be encourage'd, by 'ensuring that the .material 
is u$eful\and iritei^esting to the studerits, ' ^ 

' : * .Content . Young children* whq are learning'^ to talk 
. spe^ about matters that have personal meaning , s"qfh as' 
their questions, feelings and wants Likewise the . 
content of material Used.-in; readini^ -instruction should 
be., meaningful to the learners. Tlie printed text should' 
be in whole language .that /makes sense arid is 'predictably, 
be relevant -to the children'' s, experience, and be expressed 
in a familiar structure,-^ 
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Instructional methods , Experienced language users — 
adults or older children — help the young learn to speak 
in three different ways , although the users /may ' not^be 
consciously aware of the methods.. 

• • ■ ( 
One such technique is modeling : all" language users 

within the hearing environment of learners model language 

in meaningful ways. This constant flow of information 

gradually embeds the organizational patterns of language . 

in the listener ' s .mind. It would be unnecessary and' 

confusing to explain these generalizations to young 

children, yet the children learn. * ^ \ 

A secojid method, is emphasizing meaning . Although 
they may be unaware of the process, language users help 
learners acquire language by supporting the meaning 
rather than the technical accuracy of the learner's 
communication. When an infant produces one word (e.g., 
'"^milk"), language users praise it and translate it to • 
represent the complete sentence (e.g., ^''I want some milk.")". 
Young language learners are permitted and ^expected to 
progress through a gradual acquisition process, which is 
often termed "successive approximations." 

A third method is providing a positive supportive 
response to young" users ^ language. 

Similarly, in reading instruction, we advocate 
having competent readers model effective reading strate- 
gies, emphasize meaning, and support learners in u«ing 
their own resources (common sense based on their own 
•language background and life experiences) to grasp the 
meaning of written language. The competent readers may 
be either teachers or students. 

Assessment . Finally, the criterion for measuring 
progress in the development of oral language is whether 
a child is gaining command of the language to the degree . 
that he or she presently wants or needs it. Lil^wise, 
learner assessments in reading instruction shx)uld. emphasize 
^common-sense , total-language abilities — e.g., does the 
child, understand what he or she has read? :) 

These points result in an approach to reading that 
is quite different from that of many traditional programs. 
They indicate that the traditional isolation of letters 
and words and the use of rules and generalizations to 
talk about reading are counterproductive to the strategies 
actually required of readers. , 

Asking children to learn abstract rules before they 
'.become familiar with the concrete applications violates 
the natural sequence of language acquisition. Furthermore, 
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Jean Piaget's', work in'" developmental psychology int^icates ^ 
that young children cannot" dea^ wi±h abstractions in the 
way that adults can.^ Those who apipear to do so may be 
merely reciting words to please adults. Young language 
learners acquire rules by imitating thQir use rather than 
4iy hearing abstract explanations, and<can apply rules 
wjkhout ever articulating them. 



^ Purpose of Reading 



As we mentioned above, the centrg.1 purpose 
reading is comprehension of an author's meaning. More 
specifically, effective readers use reading to serve a 
variety of objectives ranging from acquiring practical 
information, as in a m6nu or road sign, to the more 
subjective experience of reacting' to an author's message 
in poetry and other literature. 

The process of comprehending an author's message is 
affected ^by the particular purpose and the context of 
tne reading. • Effective readers have different mind sets, 
expectations and strategies when reading menus and TV 
guides for desired information than when they become 
personally involved in ,the hopes and frustrations of 
other humans while reading a novel or long poem. A 
person's response to a written text can range from., 
careful analysis of • the text for specific inj^ormation to 
a general appreciation of the tone or mood created^by T 
vivid language that describes a topic having great . # 

personal meaning. Moreover, the content 'and nature of 
what a given reader comprehends is influenced by the • 
experience, previous knowledge and b^f^ground that the 
reader brings to the author's message. In many ins^tsmces, 
^a "correct" interpretation of a text could vary widely. 

^ The purpose of reading in a given sifuation affects 
the degree to which the reading could be termed construc- 
tion or reconstruction of thought. To some extent, 
reading ( like 'listening) is always a matter of constructing 
one's own ideas on the basis of what one reads or hears 
since the author's and reader's background,, beliefs, use 
of language, and so forth, do not match e?^ct*ly. However, 
some purposes and situations call for a fairly complete 
reconstruction of an author's message, which must be 
presented in basic, mutually understood language, as in - 
road signs, recipes, and TVl&fiides. Other purposes and 
situations, such as the reading of poetry and oth?r 
literature, ^ are, clearly suited to construction of a 
reader message, and much of our reading falls some^vhere 
between these two points. Figure 2 on the next page 
illustrates the range of possible reading purposes. 
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Purpose : To stimulate the 
reader* to create images, 
ideas, and feelings based 
on an author *s statement. 



Construction 



Purpose : To dupl^icate 
the message sent by fin 
author as.e^^actly as 
possible . ) 



Reconstruction 
■ —h- 



descr:j.pt^ons 
word images . 
(subject to individual 
interpretation)" 



road si'gns 
food labels 
directions 
recipes ^ 



fig. 



Range of reading purposes 



As a result of these views", classroom activities in 
our program take account of the purpose of reading in a 
given situation arid attend to childrien's ind;ividual 
responses to the material bei?ng read. , The emphasis on 
comprehension also results ii* considerable amounts of 
silent reading and less reading aloud, especially among 
the more proficient students, since this is the way in 
which reading is usually employed in daily life. Oral 
discussions and activities frequently precede and follow 
the reading of stories in the' program. 

The materials used in the classroom include an 
extensive variety of printed matter, often collected in 
psirt by the students themselves. Since reading is a tool 
rather than an end in itself, instruction can be carried 
out with a variety of content. The choice of materials 
can. play an important role ,' however , in helping students 
develop li'he view that reading is a useful and pleasurable 
activity. Consequently, the materials in a classroom 
using our program are likely to range from informal and 
brief kinds of written matter > such as magazines, news- 
'papers, joke books, recipes and menus, to more formal and 
structured kinds of texts, such as literature and social 
studies and science materials. 



Self-^Concept and Language Expansion 

/ The introduction in Chapter 1 of this gaide noted 
that the Responsive Education Program h^S three goals: 

1. To support cognitive growth by promot ing -^the 
development of problem-solving abilities^ the 
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mastery of acatiemic skills and the caj^acity ^ 
to think creatively and critically, 

2. To support affective growth by fosteJring the 
development of healthy self-concept,. 

* ■ " 

^ 3.. To support social growtli by promoting the ' ^ 

development of culturally pluralistic attitudes. 

The relevance of the first goal to the, Stesponsive 
Reading Program is obvious. The dth.er two. goals also 
apply, and it is' important for teachers to be aware how 
they shape the reading program. . » • 

A healthy self-concept is defined as the ability, to 
see oneself realistically and haye confidence • in one's 
potential* fQX„.l.earnin^.md_^i^^ 

a view of " oneself plays-an important role in the develop- 
ment of ^r'eading ability. The child who. can perceive 
herself *to be a successful reader " is over "half way - 
there. The child who expects to be able to read or 
who says/g^VI can already read lots of things" is mcfre 
•apt to develop effective reading strategies than the 
child who expects failure or has not even considered 
reading, as a worthwhile ^activity. This notion supports 
spending considerable time and effort on -building children 
personal motivation to rWd- and helping them to see how 
capable they already are fin reading and related tasks. 

A central element of the goal *of supporting cultural 
pluralism is to provide learners with as many useful 
options as possible. In the area of reading and language, 
the program advocates helping learners expand their 
language use to become aware 6f and competent in a variety 
of options. 

The concept behind language expansion is that there 
are a var,iety of ways to exprefes any given thought. 
Different options may serve different purposes. The 
options may be to choc:^e various styles or degrees of 
formality within one dialect or language., or they may be 
to use several dialects or languages, such as- standard 
usage, native language or dialect , local dialect, 
individual dialect (idiolect) or Biblical English. A 
repertoire of language options can increase a learner's 
understanding of others' use of language and enable the 
\le'arner to function in a variety of situations. 

\ To help children expand their use /of language, -we 
advocate that teachers give tl;iem opportunities to be 
exposed to a variety of language options in meaningful 
contexts. addition, variations in usage should be 

treated as different, not better or worse. If standard 
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American- English is not the child's native dialect, it 
. is presented as another form- of language that will serve 
many usef u^^•purposes . The child'? own language . or dialect 
is respecte^ and is used as a bridge to the development 
of competea^e in reading, and using stand!ard English. ^ .. 

The Process and Skills of Reading , 

■ • ^ 

V With this background in mind, we can turn to what 
happens during the. act of reading and the skills^ needed . 
in reading. 

• Reading as a Problem-Solving. P3l^Qce,ss ^ ! 

' Studies of the actual behavior. of readers have ^s^own 
that reading is a problerfi-solving process in-vJhich the \ 
reader goes through the steps of predict ing^ ''confirming , 
and comprehending written messages,^ This process is 
usually unconscious among adultg, but aft effective- 
reader 'is constantly bringing his previous knowledge of 
language and experience to beur in the text to anticipate 
, the substance and structure of the material , After 
making a prediction about a word or phrase, the reader 
tests the guess by judging whether it makes sense in the , 
context of the rest of the material and whether it results 
in a familiar structure of language,^ 

If the guess is confirmed by passing these tests, 
the reader accepts it and in the third step, comprehension 
incorporates the guess into the process of developing 
meaning* If the guess fails either test, the reader 
makes a new prediction and subjects' it to the same 
criteria. The reader repeats this correction strategy 
until the prediction is confirmed. 

In making predictions, a reader draws on three 
different 'elements of language: . 

1. The meaning, or context , of the surrounding 
material , ' V • 

2. The structure, or grammar, of the material- 

3. The phonetic sound symbols, or graphic cues, 
of the text. 

Our program emphasizes the use of all' three elements 
to gain comprehension during rea'ding. The third element, 
phonics, is. important, but it is most effectively , used 
when employed in conjunction with the other two elements. 
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Experienced readers tend to use phoni-cs as just onje piece 
of information in the analysis, with the other two serving 
fi^st to narrow ^the field of possibilities. This sequence 
can be illustrated^ by a hypothetical analysis of the ^ 
following, sentence: 

^Ten trucks were on the ' Jx^ewajy . " * 

Upon encountering the word trucks ^ the reader can use 
information about the surrounding meaning and structure 
to narrow the -^i^ange of options to something that 'appeaprs^, 
on a freeway ^<an interpretation based oa context) and. 
to a plural noun (a grammatical i,nterpretat ion) . The 
reader can thenuse knowledge of sound/symbol relation- 
ships to select^, the word "trucks.'! 

■ It is much" more difficult to .approach, the word 
trucks with only phonetic strategies and put together . 
t-r-u-c-k-s with no additional verification. In this ' 
example, tracks, tricks and tucks don*t make /sense, and 
the reader would. waste time by moving in a strict wojj'd- 
by-word sequence. ' ; 

^ While some reading programs focus on phonics as the 
principal skill t^ ]3e used in rieading, our program 
emphasizes the use of cJtihtextual and structural clues , 
and treats phonics as an additional set of clues to be • 
used together with the- other two elements. We recxDmmend 
that practice in phonics^ be based on segments of whole, 
.meaningful language rather ,thah a "^series of isolated 
letters and symbols.* The instruction should keep the 
perspective' that as in oral language , the^ overall goal 
of reading is the comprehension oX meaning. 



Miscue's 

Studies have also shown that competent readers 
consciously and unconsciously often substitute logical 
synonyms for words in the printed text . ^ For example, 
a reader may substitute another name for a name that is 
unfamiliar or difficult to pronounce, or substitute the 
word ^'said^^ for such more specific words as /'exclaimed" 
or- "replied. Such substitutions^ are sometimes termed 
"miscues." ^jlf the synonym makes sense, the reader can ^ 
proceed, smo/thly. The two p^oints made earlier about 
language p/ocessing — that the mind receives language 
holistically and that words are pf varying importance-^- 
explain Why readers-are able to continue smoothly when 
making logical substitutions. 

Although this practice occurs frequently during 
•silent reading, a teacher may be aware, o| it only when 



it occurs during children's oralp teading. *-JSuth substitu- 
tions or miscues are often 'caused by a_ difference between 
the.^ reader ' 3 oral dialect' and the^ author * s dialect . The 
difference may be djae, either to a^smaller amount of life 
experience and/or less elaborate language, or to different 
life experience and langttage,. The latter .variable can 
tarke the form, of a' dif f^ferent group dialect , individual 
dialect, or even child,'dialect-^-s^ructures base,d \on * / 
incorrect applications' or overgeneralizat ions of rules . 
,(e.g.,'"The mouses jumpedecj up firstest."). In either 
•case, substitution of *a logi-cal synonym often indicates 
that the reader has successfully grasped the author's 
•meaning. ^ ^ . ^ , ' . ^ 

\ Strategies for Effective Rea>ding * a 

^ in keeping with the points outlined above, successful 

readers — both adults and children — appear to use cert^^in 
basic skills or strategies during, reading^ although, these 
strategies are not commonly identified as such during 
ti^^'kdit ional reading , instruct ion . The strategies are: 

Ij ^ Being will*in^ to guess . If the reader encounters 
^ a word he or she can not recognize or pronounce, 

" , the reader takes a chance and snakes a response 

that may or. may not *be iden^tical to ^dvdT^^y^ 
^ phrase text*, but in keeping with his or her 

interpretation of the context so far. The 
grammatical structure of the sentence, phonetic 
clues, and content can be used to make the guess. 

2 . - Se'i'f-correct ion . If the reader finds after . 
testing the guess does not make sense, the 
reader changes it to the word or« words printed 

on the page . 

3. Making effective substitutions . The reader 
makes a logical substitution for a word lie or 
she cannot r€^ognize or pronounce. If tiie 

* substitution makes sense the reader continues 
smoothly. One way^of making effective substi- 
tutions is using one's own dialect , whereby . 
the reader substitutes words, pronunciat i6ns 
and/or grammar from his or her spokeji . dialect 
that makes sense to him or her in these instances 
in contrast to, what is printed on the page. - 
This change could be accomplished by insertions 
or deletions as well as substitutions . 

4. Persisting, continuing to read . The reader 
•': maintains a . rather regular pace through the 

text, perhaps pausing times, but not enough 
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.to cause interruption in thought; or forgetting 
of ideas . ^ ■ 

Our program emphasizes helping Children learn to 
use these strategies. The .section on "coacKing" in the 
next chapter will describe these strategics* in more 
detail and give suggestions of wa/ys teachers can help 
children learn *them, . v • 



Program Oblectives and Learner Outcomes . _ 

A reading program implemented according to the above 
framework is directed at the* attainment of the folld\*ing 
program objectives for children (by* the end of four years 
of participation in the pro«gram, from kindergarten 
throtrgh third"^ grade ) : 

' 1. The child demonstrates the ability to- comprehend, 
* on first exposure , paragraph narrations appro- 

priate to his or her maturity level.' This 
. ability is. demonstrated in one of the following 
three ways: - ' ? 4 

' ' . a. Retelling the story, (In the case of a , - 
retelling,' the child correctly identifies 
• the basic subjects and/or themes of the 
narrative, the develppment of ideas 'and 
actions, and the major characters.) 

b. Responding to comprehension-focused 
mult iple-ojioice test items. 



c. Complet/ng a iost-reading ^^cloze^' exercise 
(ah actp-vity in which' the. reader fills in 
a missikg word) based on the text. 



2, The child employs a variety of strategies to -: 
gain comprehension in reading. The strategies 
include being willing to guess, self-correction, 
making effective spbstitutions for words or' 
phrases the child cannot, recognize or pronounce, 
using own dialect, aftd maintaining an adequate 
reading pace. 

» , ■ ? 

In keeping with the goals of. the Responsive. Education 
Program, fulfillment of ±hese two objectives would be 
manifested in the following learner outcomes. The child: 

1, Perceives himself or herself either presently 
or potentially as a capable, effective reader. 
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2. Uses reading effectively and naturally as a 
source of information and pleasure. ^. * 4 

3. Derives meaning based on or triggered by written 
language (ranging from construction to recon- 
struction of an author's message). J 

'■ <^ : ' * 

• ■ '■ f 

4. Uses ^ range of printed materials for a variety 
of purposes. * 

5. Uses' reading in conjunction with other language 
processes in natural, comiylement ary \vays . , 

The next' chapter will describfe "the characterisfics 
of instruction and the role of the teacher in a classroom 
that is directed toward implementing this^ program. 
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3« THE ROLE OF THE IEACHER 



\ In this chapter, we describe the role of . the teacher 
in 'implenienting the concepts discussed in t!fee previous 
chapter. ' , 

Often, teachers are already conducting sofne of the 
activities described here, such as-gathering information 
about the children's background and interests, writing ^ 
down their language to show that what they say is valuable 
or encouraging them to browse through the books in the 
classroom library. However, teachers may view this type 
of support as supplementary to the real business of the 
classroom, whereas our program places high priorities on^ 
these activities and sees them as crucial to the success 
of a language and reading curriculum. The teaching 
techniques described in this guide are intended to enable 
teachers not, only to use the activities suggested latter 
in this book, but also to develop their own activities 
in keeping with the principles of the program. 



Overview of the Role of the Teacher 

The role of the teacher in the Responsive Reading 
Program can be summarized as follows. The teacher's role 
is to : ^ 

• Encourage children's developmen^t of all four 

language processes (speaking, listening, reading, 
and writing) and, use the four precesses to 
complement and reinforce one another. 

4 Show children their present oral language is 
valued by listening intently and responding to 
ideas being expressed, and encouraging other 
students to do the sam^. - 
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Model • competent , ^positive uses of all four 
language processes. , 

• Observe (assess) children's i^resent language 
strengths and ar^as of .confidence as a basis 

- for "planning appropriate riding acti,vit ie^g . 

• Use children's present language abilities (oral 
and written) as a bridge to the d'evelopiilent of 
reading abilities. . 

• Provide comprehension-focused reading ac'^i'Vities 
that are appropriate for -the children's present 
level of skill. Tfie activities should be based 
on children's existing language abilities, should 
be geared toward effective reading strategies} 
and shc^uld enable the children to experience 
success^ in the use of the strategies.- *^ " 

* ^ ' • Create a classroom setting that produces a natural 
needtfor diverse and flexible uses bf reading 'and 
other language processes; and make a variety of 
materials available. 

• Relate reading activities to the children ' s 
immediate lives. • ^ 

• Emphasize personal understanding in reading and 
reading-related materials and provide children 
opportunities to develop an appreciation of 
varying interpretations 6f a text. 
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Reading instruction, in general , centers on a. few 
basic common-sense techniques that focus on the 'goal of: 
achieving comprehension. These include: 

* > " w ■ 

1, Help the reader makie predictions about the . 
story ahead of time, ^ 

. '2, As the reader is reading: ^ * 

^ ■ . . ' ■■ • 

• interrupt very little unless the reader is 

, not' making sense; 

• interject brief question^ to keep the reader 
» anticipating, predicting; ^ ^ 

^ . m (when the reader. stops before an unknown word) 
■ asking the reader to make a guess that would 
^make sense, skip and come back, or determine 
^what kind of word it is and leave it for now; 

m reinforce all meaning-based strategies he or 
she uses and ^jgnbre ineffective means by 
re-focusing on understanding. 

If 

3. After the reading:. , 

• posingj questions that; demand interpretation 

of whart; was read; ,' , ^ 

• helping the reader to apply those ideas to 
his or her own life. ■ ' 

Students in a classroom using., the Responsive Reading 
Program spend a considerable amount of time actually 
reading, either in a group or in independent silent 
reading. Similarly, beginning readers spend time being 
exposed to reading being modeled (e.g., watching a printed 
text while a teacher or their peers read aloud, and 
eventually joining in). Students also participate in 
reading-related activities that focus on the effective 
reading strategies. Some examples of these activities, 
which are used m9st often with beginning readers and 
developing readers who need assistance in concentrating 
on essential reading skills, are Us follows: 

• Hearing their peers in interest groups read 

for sense. ^ 

• Listening to stories repeatedly at the listening 
post, and following the story text.. 

^ Joining in choral-fashion • group reading ^of poems", 
songs, jingles. 
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• Having stories read to them (at home also) where 
they could see the text as it was being read. 

• Dictating sentences or stories for the teacher 
to write down on 'paper or chalkboard so that the 
children see their dictation, develop into a - 
written text minning from left to^ right and . ; 

; fro;n top to bottom. . . . '^ ^ 

• Playing a variety of games and puzzles centering 
on meaning; what would make sense? (e.g., 
supplying synonyms, filling in missing words). 

a 

.. • • Listening to a taped story repeatedly, joiniiig 
in and finally reading it independently to 
younger children. ^ , ' 

and most important: \ ' [ 

m Receiving continued encouragement and emphasis 
on what they were doing already that constituted 
good strategies (e.g., haviiig the self-confidence 
to {;ake risks, dare). , ^ 




As children become more confident and experienced, 
they are encouraged to become more independent in their 
reading, but the tqacher continuies to monitor their 
progress and provide guidance and appropriate supplemen- 
tary kctivnities as needed. The Vact ivit:ie^ listed above 
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■ : ■ ■• ■. .■ ■■■■■■ ■ 

and others are described in detail in ,Clijapter ^ , Student 
Activities, for four different levels : the pre-reading . 
learner, the beginning greadei:', , t he developing' reader,.^ ^ - 
and- the independent reader • ^. . 

Teachers decide whicJh activities and what, kind of 
guidance to provide students on the basis of ir^-ormation 
tl:iey gather about each child , or . assessment • Tne-<fnfor- 
mation gathered includes the. phildren ' s ^inte.rests , ^ 
background and experience as well as their present • . 
reading' abilities. Chapt*: 4;f 'describes methods "of 
gathering infoMiation andvway's of developing recomiyenda- 
tions for each child. The iinportance- of information- 
(gathering cannot be overemphasized, since it , is through ; 
this asaessment that Jthe *teacher. is able -to provide 
approprijate Responsive learning experiences for each , x 
child/ ^ ' . ^ ' ; , i . ^ 

The teaching methods and ^activities we recommend can 
be used;^ either in a curriculum . in .whiclj reading is taught^ 
separatea-y or in an integrated curriculum in which reading 
and-^othe#^sub jects arer centered around t'^emes or units. 

Grouping of Students " ^ ' ' » 

■' , ■ . . • * 

Children participate in reading^ -act ivit:ies, in -^a 
variety of flexible groupings throughout the day and 
week, including large groups, small groups, and individual 
activities. Activity groups are usually task- or . 
interest-oriented. - , 

To ensure that each child hasVa fas^r opportui^ity to- 
learn, children are grouped heterogfeneously and^ not 
according to their ability, ethnicity ,/ sex or age. 
Traditionally, homogeneous groupings have. .subordinatOid 
certain children and ha^ve resulted in : tho'§e children * 
, being labeled negatively and having low exp>ectations of 
their own abilities. In contrast, heterogeneous groups 
have focused on the knowledge and experience each *child 
hfCs and have discouraged undue emphasis on children's 
deficits. This form of grouping enables children to 
share their diverse" knowledge and skills and allows 
children of different ability and age .groups to be a 
resource to .others,/ Additionally, it gives-^ children 
the opportunity to seek different modes of accomplishing 
a task and to work cooperatively with people who may be 
culturally different or have^ different skills. Children 
in heterogeneous groups tend to develop more cooperative 
than competitive behavior.. 



The advantage of heterogeneous group experience for 
the average to slow learner are more obvious than those 
for the -advanced Idarner.- However, there are some 
advantages for more in'dependent students that warrant 
illumination. When advanced learners work with less 
mature" learners , . they gain .security from the contact . 
Their knowledge becomes more refined when they assist 
others. As advanced learners explore tasks with less . 
mature learners, they identify more complex problems 
for their independent pursuit.- In heterogeneous group 
experiences; t^e self-concepts of all children are 
enhanced. . , ° ■ 

In Responsive classrooms, children learn in all 
sbrts of different groupings. ^ The advanced learner will 
have, opportunities to learn in;; homogeneous -as wejl as ^ 
heterogeneous groups. In this war all . children benefit. 

Elements of a Reading Lesson 

As we indicated above, a considerable amount of " 
.classroom time during reading instruction will be centered. 

around the actual reading of texts. A reading lesson^ can ^ 
•employ any number of techniques that a teacher believes 

will work well /with the. children, but it corAams several 

essential phasfes: 

'Sele ction 'of Reading Material 

' . Materials should be of interest to the child and in 
.familiar language. They should be at the appropriate 
' level 'Of difficulty. Whenever possible, children are ■ ' 
'aiLlOWed':to\'ielect a book on their owiv9^ from two or. 
" thfee Dptioi^s provided by the teacherT. 

V 'if VGiii 'are using a reading text , instead of following 
■•the set sequence of stories in the text, take a series or 
unit of stories and ask the children to browse through 
and .select one that they would like to read. Or, you can 
•do the selecting by choosing one for today that coincides 
-••■With -Another current unit of study in the classroom; 

hoQkirig ..^^^^^ some relevant topic will help enlist the 
: dhildreri '^r motivation. ' , 

Pre-Reading Discussion ■ 

This phase includes acti^^ities such as predicting 
.^.i^h^i^a_B±niijLJLs_abmit_^^^ 

title of the story to peS-,^onal experiences. Use the title 



and illustrations to ask the students what they think the 
story is about. Ask them what makes them think that,. Ask 
them if they have ever had an experience like what they 
think will be in the story, and so forth. 



Reading 

For beginners, read the story to the students thq 
first time through the whole st6ry while the children 
follow the text. After establishing the setting and 
•characters, read the story again and encourage children 
to read along where they can. Often the teacher will 
drop out durrng the reading and allow children to read 
on their own, ^ coming back in when they begin to get weak 
and choppy. Developing . readers can usually read for 
themselves either silently or orally. The teacher 
coaches them to self-correct, make effect ive. substitutions 
and insertions, use their dialect to attack a word, and 
skip a word and come h^ck to it when it makes sense. 

Post-Reading Discussion 

Ask studei:rt:s to compose responses that demand 
comprehending the story, such as : 

• Retelling the story. 

• Describing the main character and his or her 
•important actions. 

• Creating a sequel. 

• Comparing this story with events in their own ^ 
lives. ^ 

• Creating a different ending and a different title. 



Vocabulary Development 

Check key "ideas, terms, concepts presented In the 
.story after the reading and discussion . Ask students 
about major items to learn from their interpretation. 
Ask questions such as: ^ # 

• "The father talked about a tantalizing fruit. 
What does that mean to you?" ^ 

• "Find the part of the story that ^support s your 



guess about the word tant aiiziag ^'x" What words 
prove your answers?" 
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' • "Find one new word for you and tell us what you 
think it means. Where else might you find that 
word?" 



Follow-Up Application Activities 

Follow-up acti;/ities are intended to enable children 
to use the ideas and concepts of the story in another way 
, Examples of such activities are: ' 

• Finding the new words in science, social studies, 
and mathematics materials. 

• Creating puppet activities around theme of story. 

• Building picture dictionaries. 

• Dramatizing or pantomiming the story read. . 

• Making up songs to go with the main theme. of the 
story . V 

• Using new words in a song. 

• Writing^a new ending to story. 
•Making a painting related to the story. 

• Reading the story again to a partner. 

• Reading the story into a tape recorder-. 

• Making up a crossword puzzle with words from 
the story. 

• Writing a news bulletin about the story. \ 

• Writing a play about the story in another .setting 
or era. * 

• Designing clothes for the characters in a story 
and relating the setting to a social studies unit. 

• Finding all the words that begin with a letter 

^ the reader had trouble with and make a word bank. 

• Developing a secret code of new words. 

• Developing a word family bank of new words. 
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Word-Attack Skills 

*- 

Phonetic and structural analysis generally take 
place after reading and are related more to spelling 
than to the development of reading skills. / 

To illustrate these phases the example below shows 
the way they would occur .in a typical beginning reading 
lesson. 



A Typical Beginning Reading Lesson 



^ Student Behavior 
Teacher Behavior ^ (fiVe to six children 



Selection of Reading Material 

Tpacher guides the 'children ' s selection of a short 
story that is of common interest to all members. If a 
basal text is being used, the children select which story 
in the bbok or section to read next. ^ 



Pre-Story Discussion 



T: ''Why did you choose this story? 
What do you already know about 
(topic)?'' 

T: "From the title, , 



and your browsing through the 
pages, what do you think the 
story will be about?" 

"When we finish reading, I'll 
ask you to each help tell the 
story as if you were talking * 
to someone who had not read 
the story and to*think of one 
important question (or idea, 
or character you'd like to 
be, or part you'd like to 
change, etc., with the focus 
always on meaning), to ask us 
about the story." 



Several responses 



Several responses 



Story .Reading 

T: "I'ii. start readin'g\ the stor^^ 
and anyone who wants to help 



Children who can do so 
read along with, teacher 
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Teacher Behavior 



Student Behavior 



can read along with me." 
(Begins reading at an ^easy 
but not ploddp-ng pace.) 

Continues reading uatil" enough 
children' join in to enable the 
teacher to phasd out and the 
children to take over (usually 
after one or two pages). This 
is encour&.ged by pausing in 
places where the context 
helps children decide what 
can be supplied to finish a ^ 
thought, e.g.) "All at once 
big clouds came and it 
started to . . * . 

Joins back in unobtrusively 
if a new section or idea is 
introduced where the context 
is insufficient. Phases out 
completely as much as poiSsible, 



More capable readers 
take hold as soon as 
characters^ setting^ 
etc.y are in place. 



• va^n. 



Children continue 
reading 



Note f When children take over^a large. part of this task 
themselves, the teachef listens carefully for examples 
to point out later of positive self-correcting and 
effective substitutions that don't disru4)t meaning. 
However, if rQa>ders do make "miscues" (or substitutions) 
that don't make sense and don't hear themselves make such 
errors, the teacher may need to perform "instant replay" 
and ask for something that makes sense to them (unless 
they 'explain why the first miscue makes sense). Minimal 
intervention is valued to keep up the flow of language, 
but some may be necessary to help students focus on 
seeking meaning. Teachers can reread the preceding line 
and come up to the word or phrase in question and have 
students fill in. They can also direct students' atten- 
tion ahead, in the text for clues to what ^t he unknown could 
be. It is a matter of reminding . students of the many 
resources they have, for figuring out the unknowri. (For 
additional discussion of this tyi)e of teacher support and 
intervention, see the section on coaching techniques later 
in this chapter. ) . 



Post-Story Discussion 

T: Asks for spontaneous discus- "J liked i^. " 

sion of story. "That wa^ good.'\ 

. / r "That wasn^t very 

^ funny y"^^c. 

J" ^ 
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Teacher Behavior 



Student Behavior 



T: "-Who wants to b^gin telling ^ 

the story, in your own words?^^ 
Involve the whole group, 
letting the children decide 
the order in which they will 
participate . I f incohgruencies 
occur, pose them for the ^ 
. group to solve, asking them 
to refer back to the story 
text, if n#cessary. 

T: "Now, take. a little while to 
think or even look back, and 
decide on one question to' ask 
us about something very 
important to »you in the 
story." 

.T:. (If' time) Asks additional • 
questions related to ideas 
a-lready expressed by children. 
Probes further into reasons 
why certain things that 
happened that were unstated 
in the text might have 
occurred. 

T: "Think for a moment about 
. whether anything like this 
has ever happened to ydu. " 
(A story plot can give rise 
to many variations, but some 
question is posed to stimu- 
\l^te integration into the 
Children's own lives.) 
Pause. "Some of* you might 
like to tell us. Others 
may want to draw it later, 
or .iust think about it." 
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hink about what, might have 
happened after this part of 
the story ended. Make up the; 
next part." The story plot 
will help to shape ah appli- 
cation question or task, 
which calls for using these 
idea's in another way. (This 
can become an independent 
assignment for partners or 



Cki Idren take turns 
until the whole stoyy 
is recreated in their 
own words. 

Child finds part of 
the story to p^ove 
his or her point. 



Children ask their 
own questions. 



Student response might 
be talking^ drawing j 
paintings writing^ 
dictation^ etc. 



Several responses 



Teacher Behavior 



Student Behavior 



individuals, to be written, 
dtawn, dictated, etc.) This 
is a good , opportunity to 
relate this story or these 
characters with others 
encountered by the children. 



' A typical lesson with more advanced readers would 
be similar, except that the children would read the story 
by themselves, either alone or'reading aloud to partners. 
If the children read with partners, the tetich^r can pair . 
readers who would benefit from one another's skills. For 
instance, a child who is good at grasping meaning but 
less proficient at recognizing individual words might be 
paired with a child who is good at using phonietic cues ^ 

As in the beginning lesson,, children would retell, 
the story in their own /words , attaining group agreement 
on the retelling, and would ask each' other questions ^ 
during the post-story discussion. Application activities 
geared to. the maturity of the children would also .be 
conducted. ^ 



Helping Children Learn to Read by Reading 

Much of our program's approach can be thought of as 
helpin'g children learn to read by^ reading. Self-taught ^ 
readers have provided considerable 'insight in this area, 
leading us to try their practices in a planned fashion. 

Just as young children hear large amourits of oral 
language spoken around them and then join in, producing ' 
whatever they can, and gradually approximating and 
duplicating their models, a similar hdlistic approach 
is experienced naturally by a beginning reader who has 
the same opportunity. When children are provided frequent 
non-threatening situations in which they can watch reading 
being modeled (live or on records or tapes), in which the 
content is of interest to them, and in which they can 
look at a printed version of what they are hearing, they 
have all the pertinent information they need as to how 
reading is done. Repeated pleasant experiences of this 
sort, motivate them to join in as described above, and 
do what is called reading before they are able to talk * 
analytically about what they are doing. W^ien the process 
occurs naturally, children don't recall how or When they 
learned to read. "I just know how," some report. 



As in other areas, such as walking, bike riding, and 
singing, some -children seem to take to reading more easily 
than others. Some do benefit from direct instruction, 
but even then the teaching is more a matter of additional 
opportunities to do reading, not talk about it. For 
example, once children are joining in freely in reading 
with their peers ot tape recordings, an adult can assist 
.the children in seeing relationships. After story reading, 
the adult might say, "Let's read the first page^ again. 
There are six words, 1-2-3-4-5-6. Which words are just 
alike? Which word begins as your name does?" Similarly, 
on pages with chorus-type refrains, the adult might say, 
"There are four lines 1-2-3-4. Which lines are just 
alike?" 

Yfhen children do begin to relate sounds and symbols 
based on recognizable words that have personal relevance 
to them (such as their own name, family and friends' names, 
favorite food labels), they generalize these notions to 
the increasing amount of language that they face' and 
become familiar with. That is, they do not need to be, 
specifically re-taught the idea of sound/symbol relation- 
ships with every one of the 26 alphabet letters, blends 
and all other possible combinations b^ore they can start 
reading »at a beginning level. There is a snowball effect. 

; Nurturi^g a high motivation to write in young 
children helps them begin to resolve many of the unknowns. 
The need to write and the accompanying necessity to be 
understood causes a child to see the refinement in sound/ 
symbol relationships, which is often imposed prematurely 
-on the act of 'reading. Reading does not require an 
understanding of all these refinements; in fact, it can 
be Slowed down by over-attention to them. 

Repeated, pleasant exper*iences of shared reading can 
produce students who are not frightened of the' notion of 
reading, who are highly motivated to do it because o|, the 
enjoyment-and new information it offers^^ and who are^ 
steeped in the expectation that reading should make sense, 
no matter who i s doin g it and in What situation. \These 
are the characteristics that help children help themselves 
to become readers. They have tasted what it is like. 
They have had positive experiences in using their own 
inventive problem-solving strategies to figure out 
unknowns. They know they can do it, and from then on, 
it will oijily become more satisfying. ^ * , 

The greatest service we can provide these readers 
is to continue our confidence in them and provide them 
with easy access to a vast array of printed materials . 
Regular informal discussions: with them about what they 
are reading-helps them reflect on stories and characters 



and relate them to their own lives. ,By asking, ''Why 
might the author have written that story?'' we help tb 
broaden readers' perspectives, on what they read. By 
posing concerns relevant to their lives, we can watch 
them seek reading in many forms (TV guides, catalogs, 
phone books, craft books, encyclopedias, short stories, 
mysteries, plays, poems , newspapers , captions) to serve 
a wide variety of purposes in their daily lives. They 
become effective at using reading as a rich resource 
in their learning and living. 

Q 

These results can 

follow* naturally when 

children are helped. to 

learn the importance of 

reading to their lives ^ 
. and to see how reading' 

is quite easily within 
' their grasp , if they 

butft use the strengths 

and skills they already 

possess. 

Some children need 
more direct instruction, 
for any of a variety of 
reasons, some of which, 
such as. low self-esteem, 
may originate outside 
the realm of reading 
and language. This 
more direct instruction, 
which we term "coaching," 
-is discussed- below. 




Coaching Techniques 

The term "coaching" is used here to denote , a role 
similar Jo that of a sports coach, in contrast to a 
conventional image of sorfieone serving to instruct another. 
Football coaches qannot execute the plays and maneuvers^ 
themselves, lyit cafi only guide from the sidelines. On 
keeping with our program's notion of producing independent 
readers, the coach does not impose solutions or demand 
repeated drills.' Rather,. the coach provides a series of 
contexts in which various reading skills are needed by 
virtue of the situation itself, and at the same time 
maintains a very supportive climate. Intervention occurs 
on'Iy when ne'edted, to remind the 'student that reading 
should be focused on comprehension. Even then, inter- ^ 
vention is sparing. The primary message at all times is , . 
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"You are a good thinker and already have many good ways^ 
to figure out how to read things. There will be times 
when you don ' t , understand what an author is saying because 
you dpi!)' t know about that subject, but that doesn't mean 
you aren't a good reader. As a rule, I won't need to 
interrupt you when you read and you won't even have to 
read out loud to me because, if we select the stories 
well together, you will always be able to tell for 
yourself whether it makes sense or not." 

This philosophy results in relatively little , 
traditional type instruction unless students already 
have severe inhibitions, fixations on print only, or no 
confidence in themselves • becauser of instruction or other 
personal reasons. ..In these cases, a higher degree of 
intervention is sometimes^ needed. That will be described 
here, but is offered with* the notion that this kind of 
teaching is usually recommended only for a short term. 
However, the discussion will also offer ideas that can be 
modified and used in occasional, informal ways to assist 
in reading development. 

The discussion of coaching is divided into thr^e 
parts. In the fi-rst part, we describe the way coaching^ 
techniques would apply to the various elements of a 
reading lesson. The second part discusses . the way coaching 
techniques can be used* to support the specific reading 
strategies discussed "in Chapter 2. The third parf gives 
an example of when a teacher would want to intervene to 
"coach" during a student's oral reading of a text. 



Coaching During a Reading Lesson 

■ ■ * 

The concept of coaching would apply to the elements 
of a reading lesson in the following way:. - 

Selection of. reading material is extremely important 
to the success of a beginning reader (see th,e discussion 
in the next chapter on choice of material in using the 
Taylor Indicators of Reading Competence). A different 
text can result in an entirely different reader, so .this 
step deserves considerable time, attention and. willing- 
ness to change the-*se lection if the. -reader wants to* 
None of us reads our best when we don't like what we are 
reading. 

Pre-reading discussion is carrie'd out in much the 
same way as described earlier in this chapter, with the 
addition of a preface referring to this reader's parti- 
cular strengths and needs , e.g., "When we read yesterday, 
you' did such a fine job of, reading the ending of nearly 
every sentence^ You might, want to r^ad that way^ again 
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today. Or, the story might be one where you want to do 
somethjM^g different." 

Options here include such variations as: 

1. ''As you listen to^me read, join in wherever you 
can; 1*11 phase out whenever you're reading' all 
of it.'* 

2. **After I read a couple of pages, you'll probably 
be able to read with me, then 1*11 read a page 
and you read a page~we' 11 take turns.'* ^ 

3. "As I'm reading, I'll stop often just a bit , 
for you to finish the rest of the line.-** 

4. **in this story some parts are repeated a lot. 
^ ' When we get to those the second time, you can 

read those by yourself.** - . =: 

If possible, the child selects, or invents an option he or 
she wotild like, but text itself plays a significant role. 
Hence, choices are sometimes' changed later. ^ 

> During the reading . In whatever option is chosen.; 
a priority is, placed upon the smooth flow of language 
(if an adult teads parts of the text) but a pace is used 
that young readers can follow. When the reader is reading 
alone, certain decisions about . intervfent ion must be made. 
(The term :*interveint ion** m'4y imply a stronger behavior 
than is desired; here it simply means ■ interrupt ing what 
the student is doing and/or. offering general guidance 
to^aid the student in the act of reading.) Many variables 
comeyinto^play in the teacher 's. decision about when, and 
how to offer guidance. ' . 

Much depends upon the confidence level of the 
student and the rappqrt between student and. teacher, .. 
When a .studenti_ig extremely hesitant, to' ri^k ^nd make 
errors, frequent ijite^ections from"a teacher can. be . seen 
as further ,confirmatioff-'=i;hat "I'ih not a good reader. " 
That stxldent might be better helloed by read-alongs, live 
• or -with tapes,, until he or she has gained sufficient 
cohf idence to^do- somfe shared' or independent reading. 

Whenjthe confidence level; is ad^quatev -the"-^^^^^^ 
can tell the student, "Usually, I don,; t want to ' stop .you ,: 
when youz-'-re reading, but if. you seem to have lost track 
of the thought ror seem to need to tfiink,. again about some- 
thing, i;'^might- stop'" you. Other times, I'll just, ask a 
quick question to see what you are thinking as you'te 
reading." This statemenib. .will help the student feel com- 
fortable and not associate the interruption only with 
"mistakes. " , . .-, L . ' • 



During the reading, then, the teacher listens , 
carefuLly and only when changes disrupt . meaning idoes 
he or she ask the student to re-read that part, or' 
inquire abjout the tfi'eaning , or re-read that . part to the 
student, leading him or her to the point concern. 
Sometimes, teachers even prefer not to follow the text, 
but just listen for sense. Some students find this 
more comfortable than having an adult monitoring the 
text closefty/ 

Whether students readily supply their own acceptable 
substitutions' for words and ideas, or.whether they result ; 
from a teacher stopping the student tp ,. rethink what he . O 
or she just read and make a change , the teacher is ^ pro-: v ;'• 
gressing through a series of approximations overtime:^ 
In initial V sessions it* is enough that ^a student is 
willing to risk a., guess at all , and supply a word that 
makes, sense;- . . * ' . ... . 

, ' sandwidk 

"I was eating a hamburger," 

Many school^age readers -'.whb lack.^'conf idence are 
hesitant to guess at all and are' helped by such suggestions 

as : ■ ■ . " .;" 

"All good readers change words when they 
read,' When you come tdVsomething you 

> don* t -know, put in something ^you think 

will make sense, and then try" it out. 
If it- doesn^t/Work with the^i^est, go 

y--'-- back again,"- ' -^-''iX '.y^- 

In the act oH reading itself , ^^prnfe''.i^ 
aided by hearing-;silbh interchanges : •'y >^;^;: • .r ^'^ 

■ . ■■ • ■ '. - . -^'m-i] ^ 

"What kind of word do you: thi|][,k,. 

: ' "OK, Try a foodvand see\if it works.'. ." 

V" °"I was eating a ho,t dog./!, 

. The iirst'v level of encouragiti'g .substitutions is thus / 
just asking :.f or., a word that will/, make/ sense. Next, when 
a student has. 'Seen- ..doing that successfully , a teacher 
might .praise his^:;b:r her progress . and - say ) 

"V/hen> ydii read today, and di,dn\t... know 

something, you put in very/' go^^ 

tutesl ; Let*s go back an^ loblt^^^^^^^^^ 
a few, ^1. ' " ^ 



was eating a hamburger , J!" -V- ■ " " . . ' 

/ ^^Will you read this part* (whole paragfaphy^ 
• again and 'think .of even another word that 

could go there. See if you can think of . 
one that starts the^:same as the word you 
see, • . ' 

Freed from the reading, the reader can 'brainstorm other 
possibilities and perhaps think of hot dog . , 

A 'third level of guidance /tbllo^ys the same/ pro ce^iur§; 
but has'^'the student attend to more of \the -grapliic iafor- 
mation. - ' -.^ ' , * .i* 

"See '-If '"'your gufess can start s and end the -^C^ ; 
same as (tli'e word you see there, ^ , ^ 

This direction is; seldQjn needed since,. sj|j|aents usia:a:ily , . ^. 
suppl,y the term aLt Xli^ 'p^'^^^^^'^S level ,; they know' tlie 
word 'ip their own ;:i-an:g;)iage. (This is to say that oftteri 
a miscue'or substitution, results from a lack of knowledge 
of a word, not from a lack of reading ability.) , 

Once such 'techniques are tried, ,t,eachers can iny^enit 
similar methods. - For instance, teachers who have usedh . 
-fhe '"instant replay" concept have. .•djfeveloped several 
variations; Some teachers re-re44,ti1ie sentence'the w^' 
the St udenlf' reads it, saying "blank*", for the unknown 
word. Frequently, this replay causes- the ireader to come 
up with not only a sensible word, but most often, the'O 
exact word. Another concept learned by teachers, through . 
use is the importance of pausing^ giviiig ^tudeifts tiirip 
to think for themselves befor^^umpin^ vin .; Self-correction 
is a natural process for students .whe^ i they feel confid^dt 
and are fg-ive'n sufficient time to do it. • • • ,V\J 

^V The key factorfe. -in coaching are-'^&'iiTiply to have th0 1 
'..t'eicher devise ways or situations in :w||i.f3h the student 'j 
heeds \o use and does use positive str£&|gies for getti,ng ^ 
meaning: willingness to guess, self-cotection , logical!, 
substitutions, and maintenance of a rea!^|pable pace, ;j| V. 
through the print. ; ' •-^■/m ' .y^' 




., ^ Post-reading discussion . ^\Th i^-^^^^pSiss i on pan be , 
sinrllar to the one described eaSkier ni tlie Example of 
•a typical beginning reader lessvp^.. .Its purpose is to ' 
emphasize tasks' that have the r^Jj^/locate portions of 
texts to -prove a poipt, etc^,,,.. 4^^^^^ about the: 

student's progress are us^^ty; hfelpfii if 
they highlight thfe stzrengths^Jh|:'st^^^^ in oral 



reading. = •Then 'the teachW can' ask '-t he or 

* V ^^e feels iboiatr^eading. r . ^ . 

If a^ basal t.ext is being .used, ' it -may' list.:^^ 
associated with each 'story . We. •believe hfere $hat 'the 
practice of isolating *'new words*'' from- the -text is not 
only unnecessary but also harmful, since; it fo.eus 
words, not language. It; .guggei^te. to studen 
are incapable /of ; readii^ liidepende^^ 

reading is a matter- of ; knowin^^ In^t(^a"d,' if . ; 

teachers must record studeints' p'r6gress oil this basis, 
the words can be handled' during this post-reading dis^cus- 
sion. 'With no attention /given to the words before the 
'reading, students might be asked- after' th.e^atory , "Were 
there any new words or ideas that were iiewvib you in the 
story? What were they? Find them. What do you think . 
they^mean (using the context as a clue)?" In. this process 
' it 'is pften diiScovered that only some or none o'f^ the new ' 
wofd'^:*;^ere thought, of as new by the^students , when; encpufiT- 
tetedi -in context ^ b'lit some other ideas or words migl>t- be^^^ 
moire "deservi^g^ fop clarification. 

This is to; s'ay , reading is not a matter of . .!*'knowing ;'; 
the words, "^ When . students have experiences they' can . 
relate to the content, when they have the language to 
describe them and^ 'r tOAreTate 
printed language- intuitively to what they. g>re hearing, 
the reading of pri^ page is a. holistic process, 

» notq^a one-by-orie iink^^^^ pieces, .Paying undue 

attention to the;^pieGfeV .6^^ process is siinilar to distract- 
ing a person who : is. trying to hammer a :,iiail into, the_ 
wall by directing him . 6r her to ip.ok at the hammer. The 
hand will respond -with ' w^ it needs to'.d^o '.if rthe eye • 
remains on the nail. A focus on Comprehensibn^^^^ allow 
the mind to do what it neecis^.-to do- with; print 

•r^; ■> A note- about assessment . The discussion pf the :vV}>^^^ 
' -'■^'Taylor . Indicators pf Reading Competence in the next' ^ 

chapter will clarify this issue, but it should be no^^'l^^^^^ 
that assessment from the teacher's point of viejv;^Ga;n'xV;^^^ 
.t^ke plaiQe^w the discussion and tasks de^cribied'' 

'kbove, •For instance, if the individual assessrnesht.:;. o-f • a ■ . 
child reveals that he or -she . is not yet regul^trly:^^^ 
^ ing that her reading make sense, the teacher would- focus 
on continued assessment of 'this issue when listening to 
• that child Vs' reading and, talking about the story . With 
a child . who 'usually reads for meaning but ge^s bogged 
down by<^a need to know ev^ery word, , the teacher would.* 
observe the child to assess him or. her for progress in 
that area. (Can he or she.^eep thoughts* flowing by 
supplying substitutes for unknown v/prds?) 



. ; Coaching in the Use of Effect iye .Reading-' Strategies 

• Coaching' techniques can be ueed in a variety of ways 
,.to. help children employ the specific reading strategies 
' described in Chapter 2 of this guide. . Some pf these 

* methods wer^ illustrated in the preceding 'description 
of ^hoV a teacher would use coaching techniques? during a 

• reading lesson . In the discussion below,, we repeat the 
' definitions of, the reading strategies and give -some 

further examples of how coaching can be used. 

The strategies are: 

V 1. Being willing to guess . If. the reader encounters 
a;;Word she^cannot recognize or pijcmounce, she takes a 
chance and gives a response that may or may not be 
identical to. the text, but is in keeping with her inter- 
pretation of the context so far. ^ 
y . . ^ . ' 

~' — ~ ; ^ — ^ ■' oar -- , - — ■ 

— ■ — '■ — ^^V/ e w e r e , riding in the — ^ ^ 

^iLudeni:j5ljwho_lack-Gan-fJ.^enJe-^ 



from the teacher to risk guessing a . word tAat would make 
sense . . ■ , 



2. Self-correction . Aft e:p;; making a change from 
, the t^ixt XiPi'scue) , the re.^der. regresses and repeats, that 
portion or more , and •cor:p^6t^^ the reading to the words 
on the page. %V'/ 

■*■ ,■ * • « 

•* .© ■ ■ school 

''\sie went home iafter skating/ at the rink.'' / 

This' marking signals that the reader's exact words wer^cp^/r^ 
"We went horrie, aft^^T school" (pause) "at" '(stop to go 
back) "after skating at the, rink." The readqr realized 
that "school at" the rink" was not going to make sense, 
so he regressed and made another try, this time supplying 
the exact word printed. Allowing the silence, for the 
beginning ireader to think and 'preview, is extremely 
important in helping establish this strategy, as a regular 
i^.. habit . 

' 3. Making e'ffective substitutions or insertions . 
'^•The read^^^ deviates^ from the text /in ways that do not 
■ Change the meaning'. in any ^significant way* ^n the basis 
of the information the reader has at that point, the ^ 
deviation serves the same approximate purpose as the word 
in J^he text,, retaining the main thought of the passage. 
■ If.'. 

V>;. - light . 
--..Ji-^ "Her sweater is_paJLe--^yeaio.W-.-Li:j;.subs±jLt-Utioi^^ 
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• didn't know he was going.** (insertion) ' '•; 

To .establish' ifhis strategy for regular use with ■:; 
students hesitani to take risks and guess, it is some-* 
times desirable ta do one or more of the following: 
• f ' ■ 

a. In *a ^copM -pf 4 a short story, b,Xknk out a few 
highly predictable words, , The student mjist 
guess what wbuld f it; -ip Ihey 
usually areTsurprised 7^^^ percentage 
of accuracy and see the worth and import ance 

' ; ' ^f thinking while reading as opposed to being 
' over-dependent on sounding out each letter. 



b. Underline words in a short story for which 
the students are apt to have read3r^ synonyms . 
Students must substitute a word^ ox phras^ 

i each time they en.cQijLnter one of the underlined 
words . 

c. When students read orally to;;*,e')apJi^ other, for 
" "example', Tin pa:Ftners 7~1ra~^ . re ade r 

follow the text while the partner listens 
and quegMons only when sense is disrupted 
; by the reader's choice of words. 



'it \ should be noted, however, that this strategy 
should not be carried . to- the point that word choice does 
not matter. Every word ivsV'slightly different from others, 
causing some linguists to dispute the ierm synonym ^ 
altogether. At a later time, much can be done to help 
studeri-ts to revise their own writing and to re-rwrite 
othQir ^iaut^q.rs * work to gain an appreoiation of the fine 
nuances created with slight changes. ;Th,i?f techniques 
suggested above ar^ intended to free begins reader 
in establishing the very important overall ^earch . for 
meaning in print. Even ef f ect ive adiil^^ reaSiers constantly 
use this practice in most.,of thei:^ 'd^^^ reading. 

^ 4. Using own dialect :V' T^ reader substitutes words, 

pronunciation and/or grarnrhar .from his or. her own spoken 
dialect for what is printed. This response '^Qould take 

the.' f orm. of^ ,a „''trade , "_^ merely, subst ituting'-'^a; ..wo ot - 

phrase, or it could be an insertion or^ omission. In any 
case, the end result is that*the meaning is similar to 
the original" text , but is in the reader's own dialect. 
Especially when beginning readers use "such an alternative, 
it is a positive sign that they realize. that text should 
make sens'e ^to their own ear. The phenomena of idiolect 
(individual dialect) and "kid dialect" are included here 
as well. , „ 

^_„. .. __ : 
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' be '■ * . /. , pin 
"I ^was'^ writing With my pen." 

' V ■■Qctn't ... inta'. . Valentime 

- "We cannot go - into the .Vale'ntine party." r 

y'all' r.V 
"Thank you for the ride." 

5. Persisting, continuing to read . The ^reader 
maintains a reasonable pace if at all possible to keep 
the. train of thought. When an unknown word appears, 
the reader uses various means to -manage to keep going, 
including the effective substitutions and insertions 
discussed above. The reader also reads ahead to garin 3 
mor§ context before making ja guess, skips words temporar- 
'•ily and keeps going for more information, and, tri^s out 
different guesses. Whenever the thought is sufficiently 
disrupted^ the reader returns to the las t known point - 
*and*fe-reads that portion to get back into the context, 
Jiic;t as Tn 1 earning tn ri rfp^ a Kl_P4LpJ„f^-^aeT±.ajLri_ mome n t urn 

is TiGcessary fox irhe activity to be productivey -so per 

sisterfce to keep moving and searching is a good sign in 
a beginning reader. - 



Reading Practices to Discourage 

The strategies^listed above are habits an instructor 
would want to reinforce, encourage, even introduce to the 
beginning, stri>ggling reader. , The following are practices 
.to discourage. Sometimes discouraging these practices 
•can be accomplished indirectly merely by emphasizing the 
positive strategies. Other times it may be necessary to 
point out ineffective s1:rategies following the reading 
of a passage and discuss the reasons why they are not 
helpful . ' ' . 

1, Ineffective substitutions , insertions . • The 
reader deviates from the printed text in ways th&,t change 
the meaning. The origin of "Uie choice of _an^^^ 
. item- may -vaxy^,- biit:" f reque%f 1 a substitution will have 
graphic similarities to the word(s) in the tfext and/or 
sound similarities*. In addition', it is implied that the 
reader continued beyond that point' without improving the 
deviation, or it would have bfecome a self -correct ion 
or an effective substitut ion -or insertion . The problem 
lies in .the reader's inability or lack of desire to 
make sense of the text. ^ 

hope akatting rake 
: ^'•We"Went-"home after skating at the rink ..'-^ 



2. Critical omissions . The reader omits words or 
phrases necessary to understanding' the passage. Sometimes 
this omission occurs after a long pause to ponder and 
other times it is just within the normal pacing. 




The omission of the term forest there is critical to the 
story. Meaning i6 incomplete with the object in that 
sentence. A temporary omission while reading on to gain 
context (e.,g. , "There were many redwood trees.'*) would be 
, regarded as positive, but a permanent omission of such 
item would be undesirable. Omission of the word 
"big'' in this sentence would not be considered critical. 
The sentence is complete without it and the concept big. 
is already implied to some extent in the term /'forest . " 

3. ' tiltonational changes . The reader disregards or 
—Cha n ges— i n t on^- t4on--fiat^te-rns>— C au si ng. t^ c o ral read in g to 

sound as if meaning is lost. Examples include running 

through punctuation marks, substituting ^ others , \and 

changing- the - empha&i-s -witM-n -A^^ 

' "They had ice creafr^ cake and milk© After 

the; partyy they went t^ a movie." « 

(Omission of the first comma and^erio'd; 
insertion of a period after "party," causing 
a capital letter on "they.") 

It should be. noted, however, that such miscues are 
frequently made on unrehearsed reading, so major changes 
in meaning cannot be automatically assumed. The mind 
sometimes) makes the corrections without needing to repeat / 
the text orally. 

] - • . ■ 

4. Stopping and losing the thought . The reader 
pauses or stoiss for long periods, resulting in what 
appears to be a loss of comprehension. Usually the 

"'~l)Kuse- ls- diie--t<> -a^vti-aipation^^ 

as difficult words, lack of confidence or lack of interest. 
The cost of this delay is^'^often more than the. actual time • 
spent, since it can result in a general slow-down and 
lower morale and energy and discourage the reader. 

Where long pauses are a severe problem, the matef-ial 
is probably unsuitable for the reader, or certain moti- 
vational issues need more attention before actual reading 
can begin. Reading along with tapes or a live reader 



(assisted reading) can help give the reader a^ taste, of 
the feeling one is strivi ng fo r-,- of having sufficient 
mom'entum'to keep a thought alive and moving . forward. 

. . Example of When a Teacher W ould Intervene 

To illustrate when a teacher would want to intervene 
to guide a. child's reading, an example of a student's 
oral reading of a text and a teacher's response is given 
below. 

The markings superimposed above each line of the 
text show the student's actual performance when reading - 
the passage aloud. The numbers are keyed to the subsequent 
descriptioh of the actions the teacher took~,either 
encouraging the student to continue without interruption 
or intervening because the student was using ineffective 
strategies^ . _ • — - 



The New House 



" ' .rr " , start building (2) 

We watched three carpenters begin to build 



Q)now - block 

a new house on oiir sfrreet . • It was Xf^xcitm^ to 



see how fast they made ;a.ll those boards to . 

Q . 
(^^Tld^nl^ look like the shape of a real house. 

BeJere two days they had enough done so we could 

here (z) • - ^'^^^ ® 

tell where the kitchen and. living room were 

< , ' too C£ 

" "going~t"o~bi and where 'The^Tfont "tfoof "wduiaT)e7yy^ 



1 
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40 



TeacJier encourages 
continuation without 
interruption 



Teacher intervenes because 
reader's history and present 
behavior give evidence of lack 
of paramount attention on - 
seeking meaning > ^ 



1.& 2. Effective 

substitution 

3. Self-correction 

4. ; Effective 

substitution 



Omission that does 
not disrupt meaning 



Long pause and critical 
omission . 



T: 



'Let's read more of the 



sentence and see what might 
go th ^re.. _ It_:ms (blanks to 



see how fast they^*\rsed— all 
-those iboardsv — ^Whrat— mi-ght 
go— tiiere?^"- ^ 



Student: "It was fun to see, 
amazing to see, exciting to 
see. . (With a beginning 

reader, any .reasonable sub- 
stitution wiJLl suffice for * . 
now, to complete the thought.) 

T: "\^e could tell here the 
kitchen. Does that make 
sense? (repeat) We could 
tell 



Student : ^ "We could tell 
where the kitchen. . 

8. T: "Kitchen and live room. 
Does that make sense? 
Kitchen and . " 



Strident : ''Kitcheh an^~ Tiving 
room. . 



9. Insertion that does 
not change meaning 
and more closely . 
resembles reader's 
oral language 



As such instruction continues over .several sessions, 
it is likely that the readers will begin to mopitor their 
own reading more effective/ly arid notice for themselves 
when, meaning is lost. In.;^vun, this is the goal of reading 
instruction: to installi^.Oir^ rd'instate the monitor for 
^meaning. Achieving thi§;"-g6a however , comes -O^ry easily 
for , some jstudents, but yery slowly for others, especially 
if their former instruction emphasized less important , 
mechanical, aspects of the reading process. In such 
cases, the teacher (or any competent reader) can, assist 
the developing reader by legitimizing the use of the 
larger, ^Lmpo^tant problem-solving strategies, increasing 
confidence and providing psychological support . 

A dialogue similar to the one above would .occur 
repeatedly to ihtroduqe such a reader to the various 
kinds of options he has open to him whe;n facing unknowns 
and to increase the self-motivation arid;, c to 

want to read increasing amounts - oiLjmafe rrsLly ^^ the 

> experience and practice necessar^^^ - ' 

" .:' '■■r':'^:-:- . ' ' 

"Classrow^ ^^^^^i ^ ^^^ 

The major objective to keep in mind when setting up": 
the classroom is to provide an environment that encourages 
maximum communijSat ion in" oral and Written form^ Achieving 
this objective involves the "orchestrat ion'\ pjif?^ 
components of the physical environment: us^'jd^% 
space, special equipment, materials, and roc^. ^ur-Vangement . ^ 

' ■ • Sfp ■ 

Use of Wall Space , ''i. ^r^':-. 



The use of wall space t ak^s into account svch ' 
factprs as: ^ i ; Vv "^^^ 

• Current study projects ^ N-i!^^ ;:' ^ -^^vl^lr 

• Frequent child participat iori -^ri ^^1^ 
displaying products 



Eye-level access by students' V ^5r;rv^'^{-^ 



Meaningful purposes, such, as Jpifc^itr^^ 
ji„n^«j^j^g projects, and stimui'^u^^ 

t changes to capture attesntd^^ 



^display 



• Frequent _ _ . ^ 

remain timely 
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. . It is desirable to 
awid 't;eacher--made or 
commercial displays, 
irrelevant information 
for children, above eye- 
level displays, and 
re^^ention of the same 
bulletin board over 
several months. Chil- 
dren can be involved 
to a high degree 'in 
choosing and setting 
up wall displays and 
are likely to feel an 
investment and pride 
of ownership in. the 
classroom when they 
partici/pate in this 
-way — ■ 




.^.y<:x-/-- Spex^iaL-E.c^u^^ 



The .recommended equipment is similar to that, which 
is usually available in elementary classrooms: 

• reicord player and ]i^ecords 
•„^l±stening post and earphones - ' 

• film projector , . . 

• slide projector 



projector 



W i; = . • tap%.i^i!c — blank and pre-recorded 

'■'^^■i^'^^^ _ st o^;^g^;^|^^^ and/o r s ^f-m ade 



r 



The one'-^^j^^la^l^^ be that ^*the use of tape 

recorxjfers. 15 , J^^ so having more than 

one' with muitil^i^ is important if it is at 

all possible/- 'i*he inexp cassette-type of tape 

recorder is satisfactory and children can manage them 
easily. 
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Materials \ . . ^ * . . 

Materials are also likely to be much the same as 
those already being used in classrooms : ^ 

- ■■ • ■ • ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . ^ 

• Wide variety of printed materials (paperbacks, 
magazines, 'newspapers, meniis^, TV guides, hobby, 
books) . * - • 

• A basal series (if used in the school). 

• Supplen(ientary texts , readers , especially" 
literature sets. 

•Varied writing materials (different papers — 
* iine'd/unlined, various pens, pencils). 

• Ai>ts and crafts materials. . * 



Room Arrangement 




T he bafiif-^ guideline s for room arrangement a. re 
v?blJl'.ation, flexibility and fostering of communication. y 
Ul^tjtjiy a room arrangement such as the fpllowmg would 
b^'^upportive of this reading program: 

■A 

• Children's desks or tables in - conversational- 
type groupings (five to six children facing 
each other) . ^ 

• Various types of working areas for large- and- 
small-scale activities, active and passive 
activities, individual work, and total-group 
sessions. 

• A comfortable, inviting library area with a ; 
wide variety of printed materials, furniture 

and rugs inyiting pleasure reading and browsing,_; - 
and well organized and easily accessible materials;,:' 
■ ■ ' ^ o. 

• Resource areas throughout the room with self- ^ ^ 

__ . — 

.independent use (e.g., writing materials, math 
materials, arts and crafts materials). 

■ • A quiet listening area containing a record player, 
listening post with earphones , and tape recorder 
V!f^ with cassettes. 

'• • A filing system containing a definite space 

' (folder, box, shelf , file)- -for_each„ child, , 



simple and well-organized, for ready access for 
teacher and child to refer to, add to, etq. t 

f. ' ' ■■ 

• Attractive disjflay areas to accommodate children's 
collections and other special objects related to 
current study projects. 

example might be : 
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4. GATHERING INFORMATION SBOUT CHILDREN 
FOR USE IN PLANNING 



■ ' - ■ . , ■ V ■• ■■ ■ 

^ \ . ..... 

One. . p f_ t_he_ mos t important el ements o f_th^JSe:sAQn^iYg_ 

Reading Program is gathering information abo.xi<^' ^phil^^^^ 
dr. what might .be termed assessment^ of their pre&jfe'nt.: 
reading abilities. It is with this information ''tii.-^t the 
teacher is able to plan appropriate activities and-- 

-gui-dan^e-^-o-r— each— c-h-i4rd— i-n-^h-e-^^ — ^ ■-- 



1 



Information-gathering begins'^ at the start ol. the „ 
year with a preliminary assessment based on observation's 
and an informal interview with each child, and then 
continues throughout the year. In addition to further, 
observation and interviews^ the principal means we 
recommend for gathering information througljout the year 
is the Taylor Indicators of Reading Competence (TIRC) 
an instrument developed for measuring children's reading 
abilities in accordance with the principles of this 
programed 

The informa-^; ion gathered from these and other sources 
should be kept in stn individual folder for each child to 
provide a reading profile of the child for the teacher's 
use in planning. New information gathered throughout the 
year will add to the profile and provide a record of the 
child's growth in reading. 



The material in each TbT:'a^^T~coTrindHt:nc'tude-:-^ 

1, Biographical information anti notes on the 
child '.s interests and hobbies, 

2, ' ^^servatipnal data, 

3.. ' Notes from the informal reader interview, 
cMducted at.jbhe_.j3e^ the year, 



TIRC data. 
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5. Work samples ( incTtfaing both written work ait^d . 
tapes of oral language; ^.nd reading).' ' 

6. Other^ data such as test^ scores and inventories. 

The first section of this /chapter describes observarv 
.tion techniques and the inte,r,vijew suggested for the * • V 
beginning of the year. ^Th^e^: tf^^^ sections describe 

the^TIRC and the two final sect ions discuss synthesizing 
assessment and instruct io.rif'an^^^^ a plan for 

the year. . - ' ' / " 

Discovering the Learner at the Beginning of the Year 

We recommend that during the first week or so at the, 
beginning 6vf the yeai^, .teachers -^athe;? vinf ormation about 
each^ c hild's read i ng'sability thrgji gh Qb^ and an - 

informal' interview^ ^^hie informaS^^^ — 
in thje rndividual folders kept for -eacH'^G^ • ■ . 

The greatest emphasis during the '^irs^^ - " 

_sho_uld be on developi ng rapp d rt w ith c hildren a s ifidividual 
and hjeflpih'g them feel comfortable and productive in the 
classroom situation. During this time, however, consid- 
erable observation and informal assessment can take place 
in the course of normal activities. . 



f ' Observational Data ^ ' * 

Ol^servations of children can take place during both 
structured arid informal act ivities . Teachers can us6' a 
log or notes to record the followi?ia^ kinds of information: 

1. / Dbes the child voluntarily^' s^ books or 
pother printed materials tO'^^Cok at or read 
-/ during free time? 



2. Does the child appear to enjoy ..stories 

independently and/or in a group, and likes 
^reading or being read, to? 



3. What:-kind( s) of books does the child select? 

4.. Does the child ap;pear\to handle books and other 

written materials in a way that shows familiarity 

with English langua-gev print (front to back, 
top to bottom, left to fight, etc.),? 

5. Does the child voluntarily share any ide^^^<)r 
; ~' comme'nts. about books he or she looks at or rea 



^ ;;6',r vis there any indication that the child' Is aware 
; that one reads for meaning, that .i,s^^ -tha^t.^ 
. tells a story to be understood and'/br; en^^^^ 

VUV thQ^'reader or- listener? -i ■>> ; •: 

Observations Qf'vthis kind should ■'a^.o ^c^^ -throughout 
;;the .year-w^v ^V'v '' 




Informal Interview D%ta 

We also recommend asking questions such as the 
following during a casual conversation with, each child,* 
to obta^iti information, ^bout the children's vi^ws about" 
reading:' arid about themselves as readers. 

■ ■ " ■ ■■ • • ■■/ '" > • ■ ' 

1. What books. do you. like best. (to read and/or * 
listen toO-?:';'Why? . ' 



2<: — ri)o-you Te^d . OX list>eigi to_:3±oj:^ies:-^t iiome?— — 
/:V.- Who reads * tb .;you? • • ■ ' ' 



4 /. Whom; do yod see reads :(both.*in and::Qut ..^^ 

- "sclibol ) /and what ■ ; ' 

5. . Whait /do: you already' know how ^ t : 
. i-abeXsi ^' songs , rhy : 

6 . What el$e.>wouid^^^^ you like to read . or 'read . better? 

7. When you are reading '"and don't know something, 
what do you ' do?-.. ; < : ''■■''''':^::'^'''\ . • • > 

8. Wh-o do you •t hinli- vi^:- a good - reader?^ '. W^^^ . ' . 
he or. she. do that makes him or hier a ;g6od reader?.; 

9. Tell /what goes on in your head: 'when you read. : 

Teachers may find'it helpful to use the forms given 
■ at the end of tne section* to rjecord the answers to the 

questions. -The forms are presented in two versions, one 
""^"f o r "15 e g 1 n n i n"^"^? iea ders^^n ieaTd e r TheY^c aTi" "be"* 

photocopied so that there will be one for each child. ^ 

Not all. of these questions will be appropriate for 
any particular child, but '.in general , questions isych as 
these bring "^out children's present feelings and ldvel> of ■ 
understanding about reading, yhe respon,ses to thiese;;: /• 
kinds of" quest ions aj::e important in reLat.ion ,to the 
c' intended, learner out-comes descri d at the /end of .;Gh,a . 
2 ; , From/ tliese" ans^ , a t esicher can begin ^to;}fTn^^^^^ 
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Wb,eth6r the child perceives himself or herself 
as a present or potential reader^ : 

Whe^fefigis^^the ehild^is. /motivated to^^ead or to 
learp'ta read.. 



Whether. the child sees reading as\a topi for . 
gaining information ^and pleasure ^ rather than 



an eiid in. itself. 

. Whether the child who has ' readings experiences 

■■" knows about or can use ^S'trategies.j that focus on 
^ ; making sense^out of -prin^t , as opposed to being ; 
.. \ . preoccupied with accurate jdecoding^ that • goes 
beyond the goal of Comprehension. ' 

• What materials will appeal to ^his child. 

•/.Most studfenij^s, when they enter first' grade, oan ^ i 
"ai¥fea(^y i^^a'ffra^ari^^^^ 7~lab"el'S7'~5ih3^ans , -namesy— 

and^- ^o. forth . If a child percei'^es. himself * as .tinable ^to_' 

read aiiyt^ing , ^-however such information -i-S" important . • ... 

The teacher may wish to begin by' helping the chlld\ ' > 
"distcovea^ iread , rather^thab-^'et----;-^ 

him continis^e to think' he 's start ing;:frorh xero^^ 
'also behind everyone else. . ' , -V^ 

I* In another" case, a child mg^y' be able to read so^ie: 
mat.erials but is handicapped by the notion th'^t' eaph wo 
is of equal importance , and every word must be pronounced 
correctly V fi^ accieptalDie; reading. ;That child 'ny.ght be 
helped if she relates' her attention to the print and 
sees that ^ hocSk qx may :be viewed a§: .a dialogue ' 

■}>etween v^auth^ and. r,|^ader|^ ' / - ^ r ' / " 

.'^ " Tea:;Ghe.rs may also^;Wish to^ ^ f'irst level of the' 

;flRC. described in tJie next section the b of* 
he "year. : ' ' ^s' ' ^ , ' ■ 



"Beginning Reader: Inte"rview "( Adapted from work by CafoJLyn. 
K ' A ' ' Burke .and- Duarie Tovey ) 



Name 



/ 



Today ^s.D^te y 



-Bir^h-Date — Sex — r— P-laeement, in Family 



Gtade^or Level/Teacher Paren*b(sO Opcupation( s ) 

1?./ What /books; do Vou like best? ' (to reaiiii^nd/o;r ^ 

listen to)l Why? * ' - 



2 * * - Do you read/listeh, to stpries at home? Who read$.. ' 
,v. to you? ' * * V 



3. Why do people read? 
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Whoip do, you* see wh9 '^i^eads ( include out of school) and 
what do- they read?' ^, ' ' ' % 



— ^ 



What .do you alrea^y^ Know how" ti^j^ead?- (include 
signs, ^^bels.v^sfOngs, rhymes)' 

• " . . ' ' ^ 4 ~ .5^; ■ 

• ■ . ' ' ^ ^ ■ ■ 

■ * ^ M „ 

-* ,. - # 



What else would^you like to, read or read better? 



Description of the child's beh^avior during' tlje 
conversation ( cohf ic^^nce , fluency., ease self- 
initiation, enjoyment), \. -^j^:* 



Reader Interview (Adapted from work by Carolyn Burke and 

Duane Tovey) 

Name • \ : ■ ., 

' , Today ' s Date 

Birth Date Age ^ Sex~ . ; Pl~a^TneTTt~^tTr~Fai^^ 



Grade or Level/Teacher Parent(s) Occupation(s) 



■i.. What books do yoia like best? (to read and/or listen 
to) Why? . ' 





Why do people read? 



4. Whom do you^ see who" reads (include out of school) 
what do they read? 



5. ...What do you already know how to read? (include signs, 
'•'labels, songs, rhymes)" 



6. What else would you like to read or read better? 



■■■■ ■ ■ -^^'^ ■ 

7.. When you are reading and don » t know^ something , what 
do you do? ^ 





8. Who do you think is a good reader? What does he or 
she do that makes him or her a good reader? 



9. Tell what goes on in your head when you read. 



Description of the child's behavior 4v^ring the conver- 
sation (confidence, fluency, ease, j^elf-initiat ion , 
enjoyment). 
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Introduction to the TIRC 



Within our program, an individual assessment tool is 
needed to assess students^ present competencies so that 
an appropriate teaching plan can be f or-mul~a-t-ed— for— them"^ 
and to document the students' progress over the year. 
In keeping with' the goals and objectives of the Responsive 
Education Progratn, this instrument should, assess within 
a natural situation that uses the skills in question, 
highlights students* existing assets, and credits diver- . 
gent responses that emerge from;;e;,,yariety of cultural 
backgrounds (as opposed to. se^fcxng. one right answer) . 
^These criteria do not add up": to^^^^^^ process 
that can be carried out in a\^perf unctjDry;^^^ 

The need to test within a ;real.isti&^ 
requires an instrument that focuses "pribapily^'Oi^ 
hension. Only tests containing, whole ... - 
used since tests of sounds or words in isolaMqn^' c^^ 
evaluate understanding. While several st andaf di'Ze;dV^^.^^^^ 
of comprehension do contain complete passages of 'text ^ '^'V ' 
confining a child's assessment to one or a few nationally 
standardized t6xt selections maj^ severely penalize 
students with backgrounds and experiences different from 
those underlying the content o^ the passage and/or the 
author's manner of presentation. This situation calls 
for variation in content so that reading skills, not 
background or experience, will be the matter being 
assessed. ^ While many schools , , districts , and states will , 
require some tests of the nature described above, our 
program requires the addition of an individual assessment 
that is consistent with program philosophy. 

An evaluation procedure that follows along the lines 
of miscue analysis satisfies these criteria. As we 
stated in Chapter 2 of this guide, the term ''miscue" 
refers to any reader response that differs from the 
printed text. Whiyle miscue is a neutral teri^, however , 
it nevertheless carries a connotation of resp;ect for the 
deviation, as a response that required at leairst some 
thought. It is cue-related; that is, it is based upon 
logical, reasoning and related information. Unlike the 
word "mistake," which implies rejection, this term calls 
attention to the language strengths the student is using 
\yhile reading (e.g., search for meaning, knowledge of 
syntax, sound/symbol knowledge). 

• . The instrument described here, the Taylor Indicators 
of Reading Competence (TIRC), is based on the concepts of 
first , focusing on comprehension to' as^ss whether students 



demand meaning/ and second, using miscue anaiy^^^^^ 
necessary to determine where a student might.irte^'eijd'^^^^^^ 
and coaching. It was develQped by JoEllyn Tayjdi^ : xiV^lS^ 
and was derived from the ^'Goodmati Taxonomy of: Iie^dlrtgv;V/^^^^^^^ 
Miscues" developed by Kenneth Goodman in 1973 .oni^i^i^ 
grant from' the U.S. Office of Education.^ Fi^lXtJ ,te^t^^ 
Jia^_ahoja[iL,tha t the TIRC captures jp ert ine nt ;'iti;f 6^ A 
in a brief period of time (approximately 2l);;-t^^^^^ 
for experienced users)\ It serves both to ^o^liUm^ 
progress and give specific direction to subs^^^u^ii^^^ 
programs for students. This- information. i^/,;tii9eid^;;iri "^^^^^^^ 
combination 'with other knowledge about the / ijre^dei^ 
can be obtained in observations , 'conyersataonsfi;^^ 
'and a variety of informal situations. ^Z:' ■ f f/^^^^ 

The assessment proceidure comprises tljij^^er!^ 
analysis: \^^-'\^^''V^"':^V ''-^ 

LEVEL A. To assess comp r ehen s i on f ' 

reading ■ , V ^iV' v'v^-'-;' /" ' ■. 

. ■ ■ . ■ .— — - , ^ WV-;';:.-- f -'^J/'* • 

Can the student^ rptell- ^a*;^stb^y^^^ 
after reading /ai story /ipd^^ 



^LEVEL 



. To, .assess, xbmprehen:^ 
' ;^cc(fet ability o3 ' arn oraV::/re'ada:ftg V^ 
pe^ormanpe. . . • ' )' V/i \- ^':Vv:-'-r'^^A 



Can^ the» sti^dent ir'etelia^^^^^^ 
reading? How many of the" '^s^^^ 
duced. during^ o'rai-^read3^&^^^ 
accept^alqile?'"- *. ; ./^v;;A^■':^ 



"'. ;iiEVEL C . To identify* ^pecif;ic-^b^ti.^vl6^^ . . ^ 

strategies;^ used .In aji^oi^s^^ 
performance '' \ ■ 

What dpes*; the student'L^'d^ 
^ meaning' any ^t^:5fose:v^^m^^ . .. 

. ; reading- .oraia:y? '.;;- ^ V''^^y:.^'^:^ 

A' - /v'v-v;-.^^ ■ 

For many students ; .tiip '.in fornfi^-^ • . 

will suffice to . determine /that.' 'thos 

can construct 'jneaning from; j)rinted^:'l;a^ that 
closely resemble' r^he author/ s . be 1^ 
IVhether their oral perfprmailc'^'>autt-d^^^ 

effective profile or not;, . thes^/ s^t^^ent^; for 
all int ent s and »purposes ; ; They- Wdiiid: • no t . war r an t further 
analysis in^ t his^ systWm , ■ -but V encouraged , 

simply to read more and enjoys 1^ 



Level B is used when the retelling on Level A indi- 
cates that the student did not comprehend what he or she 
was reading. The student reads and retells a second story, - 
and the teacher records both, the reading and the retelling 
on tape. If the retelling of the second story is also 
inadequate, the teacher examines a sample of the oral 
reading together with the retelling in an attempt to__^ 
discover whether the oral> reading includes any ineffective 
behVviors that might account for the inadequate results. 
The teacher uses a copy of the story jto mark all the 
deviations (miscues) the"reader~mad"e, and to code each 
sentence as to whether the reader's oral version of it 
makes sense ( is semantically acceptable) . . 

..BrieJly., Jiow_.much oi._the_time-Jv.as.uth^^ 

to copstruct meaning from print and how much of the time 
was he or she ' sett ling for less than sense?.. Each^^^^^^^^^ 
sentence/is classified in this way, and 'the';^^^^^^^^^ 
of sentences in each category, is added Up* ah4 converted 

t o -a -per cent age . The in f o rmat ion pbt aine d^in J h j; s__ — 

analysis enables the assessor to recommend certain 
potentially helpful instructional techniques and/or 
to point out the need for a yet deeper analysis. 

Level C would bfe^^^^^ 
■•of the same or'al 'i-^^^in'g:^^^^ ^• 
• It goes one std^p-^rther* by examining 't.he.vJd^ 
(miscues) for ' the methods, the student use d; 'tb' ga;iti-.or ' : • 
lose meaning. By knowing how often and in what ways ■ 
the student tries to make sense of printed materials, 

the teacher can plan a subsequent program that will 

btiild upon existing strengths. Such an analysis can 
also be used to help the reader become aware of his or her 
own effective strategies. The. effective and ineffective 
behaviors are summarized and used as a basis for recom- 
mendations for 'subsequent .reading experiences for the , . 
student (with, and/ or without an instructor), - 



vL^vel A of the TIRC . 

xk- . ' . , ■ ^ ^ ■ ... 

f%- Level A, the simplest component of the TIRC, assesses 
"^^oit^^ by examining their retelling of 

%|iries they have read independently. The one-page form 
i'C^ged to record information at this level is given on the 
■viollowing page. At" the end of this section, we give an . 
r-fexample of a story that a child read, a transcription of 
vthe- child's retelling of the story, and the way a teacher 
^completed the form for this assessment. . 
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TIRC, Level A ;. Student Age- 

Assessing Comprehension 

Through-^Retell ing Text 



Listener , : . ' Date ^ 

1. Describe the conditions of the uninterrupted reading experience, 
(silent/oral; private/into a tape recorfler; to a 1 istene;f^,*'etc. ) 

■ . ■ i- fy:^ • 

2. - -The Retelling - -x. [ - -^l ^- — . _ _ 

a: How much similarity is there between the author*s version 
;vand'the student's account? .v:i 

□' _ □ □ . 

-* Great - High "Some Nond*^;;,r ; . ..^ 

Comments and%xamples (unity of discourse, ideKtH;f i.cation , . 
and development of characters, events, plot, therae,.^etc. 



b. DesGr:tbe/!the, del;i very' Ofl: the -retelling (student's leveJ,;';f)fe 
confidence, degree of/iXvpl yement, etc.): /-/:r vj 



3. Additional information: 



4. 'Recommendations: 
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The five steps that occur in this procedure are: 

1. Arrange for thiB student to read a story. 

2. Inform the student about the retelling procedure 

3. The student reads. r ^ - '7, 



4. Conduct the retelling. 

5;_._AnAly2e.J:he__r.etellaag-.^ — — 

This first *level of analysis simply examines' the . 
major question of the student's reading comgetence : Is 
the reader interacting with the author .via the message 
the auth'or " Convey ^ This 

assessment need not involve ever hearing the student 
do the reading itself , -^^ince reading is normalily/'a silent 
.process. Therefore, th'^;'.;d^ first 
le\^l of analysis, is art^^. assessment of w^^^ 
rie(tell&7;pf tli^^^ the studerit;^ actually 

prefex.s to. read;;th^^^^^ aloud, or wishes to tape record 

it f^iie., :,b^^ not necessary at. this stage . We 

are/1;'jrying to duplicate the . mpBt'' normal circumstances 
pos&i.ble^.f rp^^ to evaluate his present competence 

in interacting' with print-. Keep ' this foremost in mind 
in planning\y^;\yhole experience : . The retelling will be 
tape-re corded so that you can listen to it later to Judge 
the student -s understanding of the story. 

^ . 1. Arrange for th'^ student to read a story 

• This step includes the following procedures : 

Establish rapport and- explain the task . _ A s ma y be^ 
obvious, good rapport between student and examiner is^" 
necessary for valid assessment vand maximum benefit for 
the student. In addition, you need to tell the student 
the reason for this task in terms she can understand: 
*'I*m finding out how all the kids in the class read at 
the beginning of the yekr'^ ] *'Your mother asked me. to 
listen to you read**; etc. Try also to obtain the student 
own opinion of her reading ability. "What kind of reader 
do you think you are?** . (.The student • s own perception of 
herself as a reader is sometimes more influent ial than • 
her actual ability. Also, when her competence increases, 
so must her own positive estimate' of it , so she can use 
her skills when and wherever needed. ) **Do you like to 
read?" '*When do you read .( and how often)?** Explain that 
she will just%*read in whatever way she usually does:, 
(silent, oral*,' etc.) so you can find out whether she 
understands what she reads 



Teaching the retelling task . Since the retelling' -'X 

" "perTormance" i significant^- indrcator ol compre^- 

hension, it is important that the student riot be penalized ' 
for unfamiliarity with the task- itself , To prevent this, " 
it is suggested that you teach the , task to student s 
(groups or individuals) in a non-threatening context, 
before it is used for actual diagnosis , * 

The content for the retelling could l)e (X) a st.ory 
that has just been read to the claims, (2) a TV program 

— wat-ch^d— l-at^t~n:i-ghir^(-^-)--ar^^^ 

.'and so forth. What is important is that, the student, have 
full confidence that' he already knows what happened and, 
is just retelling it, as if: anew ^ He needs to/understapd . , 
clearly that he should tell everything he remembers , ^since 
: you_^.e_.aeaii^^ 

. The addition of the tape recqrder for the retelling • 
T;m2Ly^ require v-e^^ time for some children^ Your goal is 
for' the student to be comfort^ le, with the taping* process , 
ptior to regular " a^^^ cannot att ribute j^-^-^^-- - 

performance to nervousness, - \ .' V ;" <^ 

. ; . ^ ■ ■. - . ^ ^' ..' -P ■ • ■' 

>; Select a story . The selection of the story is a 

; very important step-in this process , is only logical 
that we all would be apt to read better With material that 
is of inteirest to us and:;is written in language that is 
familiar , " This is especially" true of the student^^ still . 
learning to read. Therefore, to asses?, reading and not 
(1) background of experience or (2) oral language 
competence, one. must select a story within the rg^nge of 
these two variables, > ' ^ 

Secondly, the specif ic , selection, Will have to do 
_ with „y_Q.UT_ purpose f or... the assessment ; . You may be doing 
this to: see if the student : can read anything at all; 
see if he can read new material In his area of interest 
and language use; see if he pan read ''on grade level";, 
see i,f he can read material in subject or content areas 
(or any other specific bod^ of written language); or 
gauge the reader's- competence for other purposes. These 
mirposes are discussed below, * 

• Can the student read anything at all? ' 

For this a.ssessment you may allow iier to read . < 
even a familiar book or more than one. X^oQ-d signs, 
ads, songs, menus, -food labels, and so^.^prth are 
also helpful for this purpose, These'^ca^^ 
very helpful additional informat ip,n> to. yp.u even 
though they do not lend themselve&^^^^S an actual 
^'retelling, Y 



, -^- Fpr this purpose, you and- th^ student.Iw.ill 

. ^select a story unknown, to her, but within her area.^ 
of -interest andAL^ commahd-. You can browse; , 

a bo o k co llect^Qip wi-th her, helping by annotincin'g 



V .,t;itrds^n"a^T5^Ti^^ 
r^dfecide, It^can take a few attempts to arrive at 
*|^| 'an appropri3.te story , but it should be of sufficient 
^"lengtff^^^^^^ The 

length of the story (in one sitting) should be 
' within the comfortable attention spajn of the 
student/ You would usually select a story re- 
flecting language and. a topic appropriate to this 
-^ge sjbJLideiU:->_lLXit_ ^a_in , tt^jis^may vary with ±Jbe ■ 
purpose of the diagnosis,'; • ' 



Can the student read "6n ^rade level?" 



i 



~ Prom'7our "exper^^^ term "''grade leveT'' ? 

has little meaning, or has such different, meanings 
depending upon the source of authority, that it is 
not a very helpful distinct ion7^*^or instance , 
designating window a^^ a second-grade wotd seems 
rather absurd, Since much depends Upon whether the 
student has ' encountered that t6rm in .his own ; 
experience. A given student may be ^ able to read 
motorcycle ,/ helicopter or submarine. Jar more easily 
tjian the word window , so to assign words grade 
levels is very experience- , and culture-related, : 
However, if your diagnosis MUST address this isstie, 
you may ne^d to have the student select an. 
unfamiliar story to read fi^om what is considered . 

to-be -a-^'-grade-rlevel'' text for her/ In other 

respects, follow the suggestions for the preceding 
part^. . ■ 

Can h6 read material in the content areas in which 
he must perform? 

Again , you will aid .the student in the 
selection by- citing titles , etc., but here you ; 
would confine the choice to the particular subject 
area or topic in question. Follow the procedure 
suggested above. 

There may be other purposes for which you wish to 
assess the reader's competence. The selection of ' 
the material will be determined in part by that 
purpose, but we suggest that the ^student participate 

in the selection to enlist her optimum participation. 

.f'\ . ■ . 
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. ;V:/ - : • . I't /is ^^d .assign a high dpgree of 

^ . • . V " T 7 ; ■ p(Sndf i den ce expe'r i e n ceT' J tr~wi 

■■ ■ .always be. safer to - have two or . tAree, .samples upon 

. . . V V * - 

: While it may appear, that undue attention has ..been 
ipaid^ to the firsty step . story select ion , it has been done 
delT;$erart^y;;'~^^ A^^ you, Work; with students in this' w y6u7 
will .only increase your, appreciation for the importance 
of the- content ' itself . . The. story alone can transform a 
, heretipf ore! "po^ reader*" to an ef fective reader , and vice 
versa^ (You wTli find an example of this in' the sampl e 
cases 'given in this chapter . ) v ' " 

: 2> \-Inform the student about the retelling procedxfre 

^ . Before the: s^tudeht- ¥eads, she needs to be aware , of 
the ent ire process ; SJie - should know that she is to : 

. • Read a- whole, stpry; i (probably silently 

: ;or privateiy by her i^ she- - ^: ' 

A ■ . ■ ' '-i ■- ■■fj ■' \ P'-.. ' . ■ . ''■■{^■'. } ' 

'V . . 1^^^ to do herVbest , 

doing wka t eve she ^^^^^^^^^^^ out when 

slie reads, by herself. ; As,k her what she. usually 
does ; when she. doesn Vt , know somet hin g . ; v Through her 
» 4 statements and your additions , help h'er to be 
' . comfortable with substituting words, guessing or 
even .skipping xvheh necessary . In whatever way 

■ possible help her: t<^ ie^l -^^ that all 

good rea.ders use tl^oser i:eGKniques ; that ,i not 
''cheat4.ng,''' but rath^r,^^ 

solying the problem ■ ^ / / . 

• Use all the time necessary ^^t^^^^^ and > : 

'think;, about it, ahd.^ thefn . edme back.^t 
you the whdle story ^pr ^just ^as; c^-'y^,-^^ 
remember without looking back at the book. This .; 
retelling will-ibe tape reicorded as she says it / 1% 
to you. ■ ■ 

3. The student reads 



to you. _ ;^!; ''V ■ 



'A 



'The, .student reads .the story independently in an 
environment in which ''no interruptions will, occur and no 
assistance will be given. 

4.. Conduct the retelling ^ , 

•" Remind the student of ^ the request to retell the 
story. Formulate the task intovas natural an 
experience as possible for this student , e.g., 



"Tell the stpry ^as if you were . tell ijtigf^'it ton 
it 6 your brother at , home or similar 'direct ions/ 
Th'e important i)oint here is .tUat some- student's ' • 
don; t take the 'task seriously" tsince^^^^^ the . 

story) unless they know that you are counting;: all - 
the nhiii-gs/ they 'can remember .from the;.;Whale ^ory, 
•Be. sure she undferstUnds that you wiuLl listen 'to. . 

— th e— tape— la ter^t o-se e4how~mu ch~she-~c an_t,e 1_1 > ' X gH_iJ_.. 

, might conclude the directions with, ''Now, please . " 
tell' me everything you remember in this, stpry , " , , ' 

• Begin . the tape wi€^ th^ student's name; age, 
today's date and the story title, • : 

o ' • . ' • . ■ . ■ • ■ • ' , '■ ' • 

• During ;the! retelling, J;ake brief notes (if possii^le)^ 
to remind .you of fol'low-up quejstiphs to -ask later 

' ~Jto defTne"^o'nf words ., comp 1 e t e *unl 1 nish e d -s ^; aft s ; ' •■ 
. answer ''why" questions, clarify any questionable 
parts, etc). . . : ' . ' ^ 

• Try to, listen ^o' the' student 's eht ii:e\self-initiated 
, discourse', befiig su^e 'he^h3,& had tlm^ to tell, - 

everything he . remembers:. Even though you Should "V \ 
not indicate any evaluation of w\i^t VpH/hear, be^ 
; supportive of the retelling :by listening . attentively^ 
and openLy accepting all, of h'is perceptions. ' me^. 
/ when, he a^^pears to haye. finished?* pause/to give • / 
' additional time for Uim to think quiet i-y -about J - . 
.^anything else^he wants*' to add. > : • . . » ' * 

•^^i\frhen^he indicated quite .definitely that^he is . - : 
'^• finished, begin, to £|,sk* open-ended questions base<i^ ; 

•pri what he has already^said, ufeing his. same P^o- . • 
. . nunciation^ for'. all. words You . may not give^ stny f * / 
ne^^ iilfcfrmation, .e.g.. : _ :^ 

; You said 



• Why di;d-^.they* do that? or \ ^ 
- Can you t;ell me- any nloige about »t.]hat? 

- ^jVhat happened after 



Whem./ ..(something -""he said) ' 

CanA:^u explain' . ' ■ ■ 

• / - (npn-word or" -jconcept yo^ ; , - 

< - : 'wlstr to :ci arify) . * 

*If the, student mentions ^^ny^seemi-ngly- inco,;^ect 
^/'inaEormationv ..check ^ it- oiit later in the ret^elling • 
si^ith further questions, without irnplying he^.was 
wrong. . ■ ■'^^ ' 
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c* • If it seems appropriate, ask the student directly 
if\she felt she lAders^tpod the story. This is as 
important as your est imat.e of li4r confidence. 
Thank the" student fdt participating and turn off 
' the tape recordeT, Note: You might dis,<;uss*how 
; she felt about the procedure, .what she liked, ^ 
didn't like, so as to gain information for 
modifying future taping^J, of retellings, Stufients 
need to feel ccfftif ortable to peyform well, so any\ 
, insight gained toward aiding^ tfiat can iihp rove • the'' 
validity of the performance and it^ igubsequent 
analysis , ' ^ 

• Before proceeding to judging the retelling, side- 
track a-moment'to consider: Do you. feel this is 
a representative sample from this student?' This 
event may not be worthy of further analysis if' 
conditions prevented the reader frfljp performing 
as well as possible, ^ ^ 

V/as the reader: 

- not Interested in the story 

- not feeling well 
-'Extremely tense ' 

- tired ^ 

- other? ' ' . 

..■ . '* 
• . *< 
If any of the above detractors, or others, 

were operating, you may decide that this is not 

fair representation of the reader's performance, 

and that you need' to have her read a second story 

and record the retelling before y9u pursue an^ 

analysis, ' vy 

5, jjVnalyze the retelling 

Use the form for Level A of the TIRC to record your 
analysis of the .retelling, 

• . 4: 
Item 1 , Record the exact setting in which- the 
student read the story. Was the. reading silent or oral? 
Was it done alone or with an audience? If, the latt^, 
who was the audience? Was the setting comfortable, n^n- 
threatening? If not, descriW the potential idistract^rs 
interrupti9ns , whatever,. Mention any fact-pijp that might 
have affected the reader^s comprehension, in ^ any way^ v 

Item 2a , Listen to the whole retelling. It may be 
necessary to take careful notes or transcribe ve4^atim 
(on some occasions) to be able to assess it adequately, 
Caplbiire, the highlights under "comraentfe and- examples,'' 
noting:* , / 
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•^■^w,did she identify'' and develop .^he characters? 

a • ]>id she include thetmajor event'l? 

. "'-m boes it hartfe together ^^s aj|whble story?. * 
(P:^ama-rily for .o£tie2!*^,stucj|nts , ages'^-S or 9^ and. up) 

• 'Boes she formulate a succin^ plot s^tement v' ^ 

and/or a- theme? . 

• Does she mak,e interpretations, ^;aftdit ions of her 
own, beyond the authoj-'s story;?f. i 

On the* basis of these^' con<i"rete e^Tampl^s, and another; look 

at the story as a whole, inak^a;'judgmen.t as to how great 
the similaritiy is between thaT^lmdent * ^ and the < 

author's stftry. * "| ^ , * ^ 

Is there: great , sijrfilarity? little similarity? 
. high ^imilari;ty?! nq similarity? 
* some siipila^iiy'? . . . *^ 

Item 2b . As you lisiien tQ the delivery of. the 
ac<?ount, what genera^l imp:;.^§sion do get from the 

tone, pace and use of Jariguage? Does the student soiioid 
conf ident> and in control of %he conjtentliri Does she appear 
Uo have^otten involved in ifcli.e topic tov,t4ie degrefc 
necessary to* understland tlie story? Did sh^ appear td 
enjoy the retelling or just tell ^it in comffl^ance with 
ttie requgst? Describe evidence 8f dntli^siasm^ boredom, 
etc. 'Aifo; record her response to the question about 
whether she fel^she understood %he stOTv. , . ^ 

* .trf ■ ' ■ ■ ■ • ■ 

Item .3 . ' If there is ^any other ,,informat0)n ttiat seems 
pertinent to analysife and "f urther3^plann j^ng for this 
student, make note of* it here. If '^he ^ud^ent^ tpld ^y^u 
what kind of reader he considers hirp^^eli and how much , 
he reads, enter tha,t hei;g>, 'gAso. ^'J" ^ 

-> ■ ^\ " ■ * " 

Item 4. . Recommendations . Since ^the decision to 
designatanhe student * present reading a^e^uate or ' 
inadequate r^sts* primarily on Item^ 2a, similai^^ to' /^;2? 
author's, version, it is important to consider TTie 
information carefully.' Only experience and moj:e than^ 
one assessment of tWe same reade^-. will he 10 ;iy ou to become^ 
comfortable and confident about the process. 

It is important to try to separate the student's 
present perceptions or misconceptions of the, world from 
anything caused by or related only to the aqt of reading. 
That is, if she had been told this story orally' and had 
retold, a certain portion '^incorrectly^ but in keeping 
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with her understanding^'^f reality/ the same retelling from 
silent reading would not have been a function of reading . 
This possibility again support*s the importance of the^ 
selection of refading cpntent*, ^ 

In the work to date on this , retelling task, it, is a 
common phenomenon to' have a student misinterpret some 
information from^a story. Rather than^^reading wronjg" or 
not understanding, thfe student may actually be progressing 
in developing this particular concept and be more sophis- 
ticated in his knowledge than when he explained it in 
simpler though accurate' terms . This' is a caution to 
avoid penalizing a' reader for apparent^ly inaccui^^^te 

'interpretations that are actually concepts in the process 
of developTTient , The point is, did the reader process the 
visual^, stimuli sent by the; author in^the best W^ay tha't he 
could, that "is, on the basis of his own exi>erience , 

. language and knowledge Q;f the world? If he did, that is 
all we can expect. ' ' , - 

Therefore, a retelling given a rating of "great" or 
"high" similarly would indicate an acceptable reading ($ 
performance X f or the present, purposes of the student, just 
learning to read). • Either of those ratings simply indi- 
categ thq continuation of additional reading of interesting 
material, together with supplementary activities such as 
those suggested in Cb&pter ^. The more , "miles ;through v 
the print ," the more prof icient the reader is likely to 
become . • 

*> * ■ , ' 

/ A rating of "some," "litt le , " or . "none" usually 
indicat:^s a need for further analysis. I^f the student - ^ 
i3j tfailing to^ under stan,d more than half of the story, 
roughly, ^there is reason to exp^or^ what strategies he 
is 'or is not fising when Conf ronted .with' print . In this 
case, proceed to Level *B" and select a second story that 
he will re'ad orall^r. 

" Any' of the ac;^lvlties -^suggested in . Chapter '5 could 
be appropriate for children with a rating of "great,*' or 
r "high" similarity, but ^thoge listed for Level ^ IV, the 
independent reader, mightgbe most appropriate . <^ 
■ * % 

Example of a Completed Level A Form ' 

^, The following pages give An example pf a story that 
was used for this assessment, a transcript of a nine- 
year-old child'^fe ^rete ing of the story, and a completed^ 
Level A |orm^^^ The story is "The Old Man, His Son, and 
th'e t)onkey."* . ' ' ' 



THE OLD HAN, HIS SON, Ai THE BE 



An old farmer and Ms son were taking ' 
ttielr donkey to town to sell. They had 
• not gone far when they^saw some girls 
at a well. , 

"Look at thei!" said one of tlie girls. 
"Suiier's here and the day is hot. 
And those two walk when they might ride. 
Wat fools they are!" 

All the girls laughed at this. 

The old man heard them laugh. ^ 

"Get up and ride," he said, to his son. 

So the son got on the donkey's back. 
.The olil. man walked. 

Soon they came to some men in a field. 

"Look at that!" one of the men shouted. 

'« • 

"That big boy rides while his poor old 
fathermust walk." 

The old man heard their words. 

"Get right down," he said to his son. 
"I will ride." 

The son got down, and the old man got 
on the donkey's back. 

"it feels good to ride,'" the old famr 
said. "It wasn't right for n« to walk." 

. ' Soon they came to a woiran and 
her children walking on the road. 



Story' Used for TIRC Assessment 



"yill you look at him!" the woman 
said, "That m rides while his poor 
little son must w^lk." . 

The old man heard her words. 

"Get up here witli me," he said 
to his son. 'i ■ , 

The son got up onW'donkey 
in back of his father. 

Soon they saw a man and his wife 
standing by their house. 

"Is that your donkey?" the, man asked 
the old man. 

"Kes, it is/' said the old ran. 

"How can you be so mean?" asked the 
wife. "The two of you up there on one 
poor little donkey!" Then she went orj;; 
to say, . "Two big people like you 
could carry him." ■ 

"Very well," said the old man, ' 
>e'll try that." 

The old man and his son got off the 

donkey and tried to pjck him up.... The 

old man picked up two' legs, and his son 
picked up the other two legs. 

But jujt then, some more peoole came 
by. And when they saw the old farmer 
and his son, they all started laughing. 

"Oh, oh, oh!" they laughed. "Look! 



The fools are carrying the donkey!" 

The donkey'didn't like the noise 
and didn't like to be carried. So he 
pulled loose and ran out into the fields.' 
The old man and^the son tried and tried, 
but ihey couldnY catch him. So now they 
,liad no donkey to sell. 

At last,.the old man turned to his son. 

"Son" he said, "You cannot please 
everyone. If you try, you only make 
a'donkey of yourself." ' ,^ 
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Transcript of Retelling of "The Old Man, His Son, and the Donkey". by Lisg^,'^Aged Nine 



ST: Urn, I think two girls and two boys were um.,-, was on a donkey riding... and, they* asked ttie. old man if . 
that's his donkey... and and... I can't remember the rest. ' • 

■ ■ • ■ . t 

T: OK, you said there was a donkey though and you said two girls and a man. ^Do-ybu want' to say any more 
about them? Like... anything else the two girls did? v. * . 

ST: Hell, they asked the man... Is It his donkey? ■ -i!'- .-..'V ';'•'•••.*/.'. ' j.":;^"' 

T: And what did he say? ' ; . 

ST: Yes! (Singing in the background begins) ■■ ^-'^ 

T: And did the man say or do anything else? ■ • ' >. 

ST: What did you say? ' ''--'^^ ^ 

T: Yes, that's going to confuse us,, isn't it? (reference to music In bacJt^Vound) :. .Did the man do or • 
say anything else? ' * • ■ • . . . 

' . ' ■ ' '„••:,■ ■• 

ST:..No. . . ■■' = 

• . ■ .■ ' ■ .< 

T: What about the donkey, what happened to the donkey in the story? / . .' ', . ' 

ST: Well.,. um... he got carried on his two... em... his four feet... . ' • ' 

T: By whom? 

ST: By the old man... 

' ■ ■ • ■ ■, 

■* 

T: And why did he do that? 
ST: I... I. forgot... 

T: Why would they carry a donkey? ' ' , . I 



I 



ST: Cause he's... um... cause urn... cause he was tired... 
T: OK, anyone else in the story? ' ?.» 

ST: Yea, a lady and some children... ' , • 



.LI';.;- 



' . . . \ ' ■ .1 ■ ' ' . _ ' 



■;' '■ 51?' iklady MS rtdiig oo tte dookei, or liors« and the diildren were laugH'ilj, 



J:. ,fliidi)liere(li(ltlieygo..,or 

si: I can't rememlierM, ■ 

■-■X' ' ■« ■ - . . - 



1 



If 



ll: '^thi* j]?o tl doin^that aoil we do the rest late^ 





J . ■ ^^ 



J' 



1 1 « 



more to iler liriginal re-telltngj;;'! 



■ I ] I'i 



TIRC, Level A , ' Student Z/s^ ^ age _2 



Assessing Comprehension w ^ , a/ y -r-/ 7 l 

Through Retelling . • 0^ m^ . , ^If^ >^ ^^^ - ^ 

' ^ Listener ^»j/or . date 

Describe the conditions of the uninterrupted reading experience 
(silent/oral , private/into a tape/to a listener, etc.). . 

The Retelling 

a. How much similarity is there between t;he author's version , • 

and the student's account? , ' 

□ '□ □ ^ □ 

Great High Some Little ^ None. 

Comments and examples (unity of>/.discourse, identification and developrrfent 
of characters, events, plot, theme, etc.):. . 



Describe tKe" delivery of the retelling (student's level of confidence, degree 
of involvement, etc. ): * . 



3. Additionl^^ fi^ormation Ax-tliA^ - ,^u.cu^ Am^^lLL^ <^ 



4. Reconmendations . 
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BEST COPY AfcBLf , 



Level B of theTlRC 

Level^B of the TIRC assesses the student 's performance . 
during oral reading as well as the student's comprehension « 
as. shown in his or her. retelling of the story. The ptirpose 
of examining the oral reading <is to attempt to determine, 
whether the student is seeking comprehension while reading, 
and in what ways the student might, need guidance from the 
teacher. * , 

Both the. oral reading and the retelling will be tape- 
recorded for this assessment. To carry out the assessment,, 
a teacher will use a copy. of the story as a worksheet and 
a one-page form for recording information . ' The form for 
Level B is given oh the next page. At the end of this 
section, you will find an example of a worksheet used to 
record the oral reading of a story,, and a sample comjileted 
form.. 

; The seven, steps used in Level B assessment are: 
• .1. Seiec't a. story ' ; 

.2. Inform the student of the procedure. 
3. Tape the reading and the retelling.. 
4'. Analyze the retelling.. . ' : 



i: Select a story ; ^ 

■ ■■ . . ■ r- ■ : .■ 

Select a story unknown to the reader, b.ut of interest 
to him. 'He should be involved in the selection. Since; 
the purpose of the diagnosis is to, uncover his present 
strategies for de^aling wit'h printed language, the selectio 
should represents/appropriate reading matter for him, that 
is material Vipmmensurate with his reading needs in 
everyday life*5x(be that school, home, or other situations) . 
Note that since analysis of the oral performance is based 
on tracing the logic of the miiscues , there will be no ' 
data for analysis if there are no miscues. This means . 
that i.f a reader is being referred for potential help. 




Mark the worksheet . 



6. Analyze the^pr'al performance. 



7 . Make recommenda:l^i6ns . 



These steps are discussed below . 
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TIRC, Uvel B^';v. 
^Assessing Reading Through Re- 
'telling and Semantic Accept- 
ability of Oral Performance 



Student^ 
Text ' 



Age 



Listener 



Date 



A, > Retelling ^'X::-" ' 

1, How much similarity is there bistweeh tlie author's version and 



the student's- account? 

□ □ ; 

Great . High ; rSome LittTe 
Comments and examples: 



□ 

' None 



2/ Describe the delivery of the retelling (student's level of 
confidence, degree of involvement, etc, ) , v ; 



B. 



3, Does the student tell a whole integrated stqry? ^es. Partial No 

Oral Performance : To what degree does the student demand meaning?- 
As performed by. the reader, does this sentence make sense? 

+; ■ . ' .0' . ' ■ — ? ' 

Yes, within. the Only within No, ii does Can't decide; n 
story context this sentence not make sense , moreinformatio 



T 

. A. 
L 
L 



Totals: 

/g . 



C. Recommendations for future learning' experiences : 



Q A deeper level of analysis is. recpmniended, such as: 



the diagnosis- must involve material sufficiently difficult; 
to bring the perceived problem to the surface. It may take 
more th^n one attempt to locate an appropriate story for • 
this purpose. 

: You will need a second copy of the story being, read, 
so you can 'follow along (unless the student prefers to- 
read the »story in private, with the tape ' re,corder),. This 
second copy is the oneon whifch you will mark the miscues 
while you listen to the tape later. Since writing during 
the student 's reading is. frequently, interpreted, as taking^ 
note of negative behavior, this" is' usuaily not recommended. 
Once' students understand that a'^teacher jots , notes- about * 
all kinds of behavior as an aid for asking questions later, 
however, .■ it is ;then possible to" aid your memory by taking 
minimal 'notes during the reading. 

2. .Inform the reader o'f the procedures ..^ . ■' 

The' student needs to -be aware of' the entire . process , 
from the start. She should know she. is toe 

; • Rea4 .a whole st-ory ^^a^ while it is being taped. 

■■ Read without 4hy help from anyone. Throughout the 
reading she is 'to do her best ,, doing whatever she 

■ does to f.igure things out when she reads by herself . 
Ask her what - she" usually ' doeS when she doesn ' t ■ : 

^ know, something. Through, her s tat eWfents and your 

■ additions, help her to be co'inf ort able with sub-^ . 
. ■ st.it ut ing words , guessing -or even ' skipping, when ; . 

.necessary. ■ ' ■ ' ' , ,'■ ' 

■ . • Retell the story immediately , after reading.it/- to 
,^ •" show how much she remembers from what she reads., 

'■' A friendly' supportive :'ciim should be mairitained * 
throughout the taping. Wliile you must' remain ■neltral . and. 
may not indicate whether a^ student ' s ' responses are -appro- 
priate it is important to do everything possible to 
promote the student ' s own best problem-solving strategies. 

Most students are unfamiliar with this process. They 
.are not used to reading an, entire story ,juninterrupted,. 
and many' have been previously penalized ^p5r guessing. , 
Therefore, °to obtain tl^e very best perfe^^nce, the .v;... ., 
ground rules of the ^evaluation must be ina'^. cl-ear t6M:he 
student . S>ie deser^^es an "up. front." stlJ^ent to the . 
effect that we ►are. doing, this to see ho^pSffigh. you unde-r- , 
stand of what you read and how good your: gi%ses are when 
' -you don • t know something. Rather than frigh%ning her ■.■ 
about being ."wrong, " assure her that most rea^rs malce 



good guesses when reading to themselves and that ' s what . 
you expect her to do here. Getting all the wo'rds right 
is not expected; just the best guesses possible. . Emphasize 
the. point that, no one knows every word he comes to, so all 
/£ood readers make guesses that make sense in the story. . ' 

Since these instruct ions^^ guidelines 
for reading, many reade'rs read better as soon as they can 
carry, but these, basic suggestions. - The first diagnostic 
experaence is sometimes the. best reading the reader has 
ever^jdone. Others need a few or several: such experiences \ 
to bring put their best performance. Mention that if. yoU 
write notes while, the 'student is reading .qr retelling, it ; . 
is not because, she did something wrong; :it' s^ to remind 
you of something to talk about later. . 

. 3. Tape the reading and retelling , 

.Begin the tape -with the student's name," age, date 
and i^tory title . \ . . ' 

Tape the uninterrupted reading' of the story. Upon 
completion of the story, thank the student and ask him^ 
to close the book. . ^ ■ ^ 

. " '.Gonduct the retelling according to the directions . 
given under Step 4, conducting the reteljirig, for .Level A. 
Tapie. the retelling. 

4. Analyze the retelling ■ i 

Use the' first part of" the form foiO^evel- B of^ the 
CTIRC. to analyze the . student 's retelling^f thfe story. 

■ Items Al and For these items , .fallow the.; 

directions given for Step 5,' analyzing the retelling-, 
for Level A. • ^' 

ItBin; A3 . This, item is used to . de^^rmine wjie 
St wlettl;?;; a complete unit, .story or account- 
the ^pni^^a^iid this question . could be answered first in this 
set^ as rater, a perspective on how 

,you fjee^i:^^^^^ tfhe retelling as a whole. Second, you . ' 
would rkf^ it to* its .similarity to the ^author ' s version . 
This question remains in . third position, .however , because 
its other role is to, answer: Wheii. the student did- hot 
retell what was .^6nsidered tp be a reasonable appro3tfimation 
of the author ' s^tory, drd she'^at least :produce a complete 
unit that holds ^together to tell a tale o!r make a .state- 

.mejit? Circle "^s, 'Tart ial , or "No." . 
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> ^ 5.. ■ Mark the works heet .^t; - • 

'Using yoi^-i^ own .copy, of the story as a worksheet , • : ; 
iistenvto the tape of the. student ' s .oral 'performance arid' 
mark alK.Jiasciaes . . Each reader response that is different 
from the /text should be indicated on the worksheet so 
that .you will be able to analyze the logic behind the 
iriiscues.". ^ 

The; g^^^ your marking is to capture a record of 

the readii^^ performance as accurately and efficiently as 
jjjppssible. Ideally y' all reader deviations should be noted 
' in some way for retrospective examination, A variety of 

mark ing^^gy stems cg-h" be used, but it is important to have 

a system that will be mutually understood and cotiB-istent - 
'when the material .is used by more than one person . %;There- 
■ f ore the list on the'next page offers a set of sujggestions 

for/a system of marking mis cues,; Any types of 'deviations. 

riot on this.^.list can be indicated in any self-explanatory: . 

fashion the ^'teacher chooses . (The sample worksheet given. . 

at .>|lxe end of this section gives an e??ample,of the way 
'^the^arkings would be' used foi", a particular stofy . ) . : r ' ' 

' 6. Analyze the oral performance 

Using the second part of the . form for .Level B you 

. will now analyze .the degree , to which the student - dein^^^^^ 
meaning during oral, reading. The .analysis will consist 
of- examining each sentence the recorded oral- perfprmance 

' to. seevwhether the student tried to make sense while reading 
The' readings ^of the sentences will be. classified, into the 
four categories shown on the form, atid the numbe;ip,;^5i^i^'|v|^^^ 
sentences in' each category will- be converted to V^^j 

, tage to give, an indication of the student's sesL^^i^^^:^ . 

^ ■ nteaning. ' .. \ '^^ O.'^i^^S^^': 

' This step is the first instance withdn the TIRC of. 

/.analyzing a student ' s oral "reading to discover how effective 
the reatifer appears to be . at constructing a message conveyed 
^^hroug^i^rint . As we emphasized earlier, ,:a readej's oral 
reittdition does not always represent what is going on in'side 

>the ^reader ' s miqd, so it is difficult to make clear-cut 

,xgeneira3,izations on the basis o,f oral performance . However,^ 
thi^ degree of • analysis has been made necessary by an 

. *ind±>eation of less-than- adequate comprehension at Level A 
, of v^^essment : and drll'^^ is the best^ 

basis avai!l.able for attempting to understand where the ; 
bjjrfeak^^^ -is between author as-' sender and student as 

•'receiver of the written message. ' ; 

, WitTiin this step , . you will first, determine^ the' seman- 
txo *sLCcept ability ofl each , sent ence , , and then, tabulate the 
information. :\ ^' ... 



Suggest io ns for Markliy Reader ■Deviat ipns- (Mlscues V ' , 



/4. 
5. 



1. Substitutions are indicated fc>y .wrjit ing,th^ 
stibstitut^on; above the corrispo:nd£^^ 

^ ,., , .of *the ;-text..' 

2. Qmissiphs !are indicited b>^ cir th^:-, 
portion oipitted! / - ' ' . .. * . . 

" • ■' '( ■ •' ■ , .• ■• j . ■■• ■ ; . ■. • .. 

3. - : Insert iona are indicated by an Insertion'^: 

sign plus writing t^e inseHion at the' ' : 
. . appropriate point , ? • ' 

. 'Reversals are indica'ted by ^he-^;icurved 4ine 
>associated ; withstraiisposed portip^^ 

V; J-ine the length of' the regression , begin- ^ 
. ... ning with a c , ■ ; . 

■ Over-(?orfect:iqns .;C unnedeasarily ) 

are indicated, simil-arly with "oc" - being 
cj^rcled., ■ . ^- ' ■ . o 

-V'"': ; -.-.v' • •,■ / o^:;'". . ' 

e-v Repetitions are. indicate^ by underlining ^^ • 
: the portion as many times-^as it was • * 

.; ■ . repeated without cha^hge. ' . ' 

-T'^*^ ^^^e'^^^y P^use?; are indicated by a vertical; 
slash line 'at the point of paus^; 

8. Non-words .(either substitutio^ns oi^ In-. ' '.^ 
sertions) are indicated by reproducing the 
word phonetically: and preoeding . it with a * 
si^n (?) / . Phonet ic spelling can alsq. h^ip. 
to capture any 'other deViarit. pronunciation 

.. . of words known, to-be a. word or no€. • ^ 

Dialect, variation is indicated: by/inser1;ing 
a "d" over the iteiii(s) and writing but 
t he s ub s t i t ut ion or in se r t ipn ... ; - • * 



9. 



10. . Intonational change indicated by. die- 1 
• leting or insert in g.jMictuitlion* or .other 
■ > markings to reflect rendered version . * 

11.. /Repeated miscues are^ndicated By writing, 
. .st^B^r' over the item. •* ; • ■ • 

12/ ^Any in,dicatipn that- the reader was "dissatis- 
fie(i,«with his or her response and/br ;aware 
^ . of a loss of. meaning - is r^cbrded. ' ^ - 



I pass t'he 



'Ooe day ^he^.La^ry. . . \ 
. , vpleased with' him ^elf^ 

f bjst^they ,would^ 



May i..; 



'(^ Billy caine'' \^it.h 



. .childi^en wijth t'heir 
.. ..of finding/parents. 



J!.had tears in his, 



, The bird . escaped. . .• 

. . .me stay here^ Xt 1 hRd. 
* ' Orphan . 



f 



pther distinctive deviations shown by' the reader can be Incficated in any. 
sell-explanatory fashion, often Invented spontaneously. /The" goal'is to 
mirror , -the reading performance as 'it *bcc.nrred. • " 
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Determine the degree of semantic accept abi lity of each 
sentence . Now, examine each sentence unit of the text^and 
the oral reading to assess the apparent degree of meahilig . 
sought by the,3,tudenf. . If the student corrected or madfe 
changes in ,,fK'd' ^sentence while reading, the final state in ■: 
which the ''sentence was left is what is evaluated. 

Compound sentences of the text are treated as two 
sentences. This procedure is' to prevent penalizing th^'' 
student for producing one complete thought (one-half of' 
the CQrtipound sentence) adequately, but losing meaning on ■ 
thdi^ttiii^half . 

|::i^aeh— sentence-d-i^'ectly on- the---worksheet_^ — 
omparable to the following.: 




+ The sentence is semantically acceptable 
(makes sense), in the total text thuB ^ 

0 The sentence makes sense only by itself 
or in that immediate portion of the text. 

■• i ' . " ■■' . 

— The sentence is semantically' unacceptable^ 
(does not make sense). ^ ^ * 

?• Evaluation questionable. A decision 
cannot be made easily b-ased^ upon the 
information available. 

/ 



Of each sentence, then, ask, ^'When read as a complete 
sentence the way the reader left it,' to' what degree does 
it make sense, even if individual words are different from 
those on the page?^^ This question must be answered^ with 
consideration to the relative inrportance of .words to the 
'total ^ory so far. For example, a sentence might read, 
'^He wore a black coat.'' If the exact c;^l:Or of the coat 
has not been emphasized as important to'the interpretation 
of the story, an oral rendition of 'JHe wore a l^Iue coat" 
would be fudged semantically acceptable (+). If the . 
.context had indicated that the exact color was important , 
'.then the above rendition ' (substituting blue lor black) 
"would be judged semantically acceptable (0) within that 
sentence only. • On the 'Other hand, a- rendition of.^.the 
sentence as.VHe wore a block coat" would-be judged 
sematitieaM^' unacceptable (-) . ' ' 

Synonyms ^'^fcre usually labeled -+ (semantically iccept- 
'able). Omission or substitution of minor, details would 



usually receive the + or 0 designation. Omission of major 
items' ..(noun, verb, object) would usually receive the* 
semantically unaccej)t able (-) designation. The sample f 
'tiasa. given at the end of this section provides a/ range of 
examples to clarify the use of these three categories, 

. The finai category, ?, is helpful because it saves- 
time and e!nergy that might be needlessly spent on deciding 
whdther to u^e +, 0, or — when there is insufficient, 
conflicting or ambiguous information. For instance, the 
occurrence of a miscue that is, actually an English word, 
but ofie. rarely heard or used by young children , always 
raises tfee question as to whether it is a n0n-word,.to the 
chdl.d^-~e;Ven--though--attults-xecognize- it -as-a.^ — 1X1- 



this determination cannot be established easily, the ? 
cat^lbry is an efficient means of handling, the situation. 

YoiTcan c6de each sentence (as +, 0, or ?) either 
dirpbtly oriftjtp ,;the worksheet , as shown in the example at 
the. end of ''iRiis section, or you^^can tally the number of 
sentences in each 'Category on a -separate page. ' 

"'^^ Tabulate the information .. The coded information is 
then |:abulated on the form for Level B to compute totals 
and percentages. Tally the number of sentenceSriain each 
category and then compute the percentage of the total 

number of sentences f or-* each category. 

*i . ... ■. , ' . ■ • 

%, - . ' •.■ 

•^7. Make recommendations . 



The final step is to examine the total percentage in 
each category to decide whether *the oral reading performance 
indicates :yiat the student actually demand^ meaning suffi- 
ciently alVeady and merely needs iffore reading p'^&actice, 
or indicate^a clear need for a certain type of practice 
'or reading experience. Or it may be that unresolved 
questions remain that require a deeper analysis at Level 
C of the TIRC to examine in greater detail what; the student 
is doing when she ''retains or loses meaning while reading 
orally . - ' ■ 

It is assumed that if- the student.* produces an adequate 
retelling (rated ^'great'^ or ^^high'^ ) . this assessment may ^ 
supersede the first one made at Level A. ^^Ih tHkt case, 
additional reading; not further analysis, may be the most 
obvious recommendation.. Analysis at Level B 'may not even 
be necessary . - 

If analysis at Level B is warranted, ,^,t he f 
are the parameters of what is usually considered an 
acceptable oral reading performance (keeping in mind that 
the .oral performance may - not be a mirror of what is actually 
happening in the reader's head). 
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+ ' ' f.-. ■ 0 : : . - 

(semantically : ' :"^^fremant,ically ' ' ( semant ically. 

acceptable sen- acceptable only unacceptable) 

tences within ' Avithin sentence 
story context) it 



... 



I' 



at least 40% ' ^ , : M:! no ^^^^ 

— ' ' ". ■ - 

combined, equal, at |i|;;-f^/ « 
least G 0 % — 

If the percentage of semantid^lly acceptable sentences 
falls outside these limits (below 40 percent acceptable 
sentences and above. 40 percent unacceptable sentences), 
we recommend proceeding to analysis at Level C of the 
TIRC. This rating would mean that the reader is demanding 
meaning less 'than 40 percent of the . time, so a more careful 
look at the behaviors (both those seeking meaning and those 
not) may help the teacher provide situations which provoke 
the reader to construct meaning. Specific suggestions on 
how the teacher can help students whose ratings fall 
outside these limits are given later in this chapter in 
the section on "Recommendations" following the discussion 
of Level C. 

If the percentage of semantically acceptable sentences 
is within the adequate range, the oral performance would 
lead one to believe that the reading was adequate. Since 
the assessment of the student's retelling has not concurred, 
however, the difficulty may lie elsewhere. This is a more 
-unusual circumstance,. -but there are readers who are very 
skilled in decoding phonetic clues, so that their oral 
readinp- appears to be -adtceptable , but who do not^emand 
meaning' of what they 'are;' Reading, perhaps not evdn really 
attendin-g to the cpritent.;"" so that good, author < — > reader 
interaction' fails , "to take place. In such cases, activities 
th^at emph-asize meaning as being of utmost import an.ce are ^ 
what are needed. 

"' Some examples _Sf activities that could be undertaken 
for such students Alude the following: ■ . 

Pre- and post-o:eading meaning-centered ac tivities 
and discussion^ . . Before the student reads any givem story, 
the teacher and Student agree on a major question that . 
this story might answer (based on the title and illustf|- 
tions) The studfent^hen reads sileptly with, that question 
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as a focus, and the student and teacher discuss the story ^ 
after the reading, answering the initial question, . 

Or,' if the student reads'^ aloud to you or others, .. , 

meaning-cGfntered discussion can take place spontaneously 
throughout th,e story, for brief periods. For this student, 
emphasis should be placed on what makes sense ^d the why 
of actions and situations, not. on accuracy oi . words or '"^ 
other mechanics. 

Careful selection of reading -material , For this 
student to be capable of demanding meaning of every sen- " • 
tence, the text must be about a familiar topic and in 

so it jnust carry that potent ial for her. . ^ 

* 

Retelling task . . The student begins to associate some 
form of retelling with many of the stories he reads. The 
retelling can ^43e made orally to "a teacher or peer, can be 
written, can be at bome or school, etc. 

All of the activities suggested above |,re designed 
to help the student makd' a habit of demanding meaning, ^ « 
that is, so he reads nothing without asking, ^^^Does thiip 
make sense, what does it -mean?^* These activities, can workjj^ 
in combinations and be modified or e^teritied, but basically 
the student needs to learn that reading must^ be meaninjfful, 
that just pronouncing words is not reading. ^ * . ^ 

There may be times when a reader's oral performance 
is borderline and you wish to analyze a bit further. You ^ 
might discover some already pr^isent effective stra?l:egi^s 
to draw to the reader attention ^^d reinfgrce or have 
him listen to the tape with yc^ to evaluate the'xotal «^ 
effect ivenesss. In other words, the cut-off points, and 
recommendations suggested here -are still jiast general 
guidelines, to be adapted to fit apecific |.nst^nces. 

8 

Student-dictated material to be read* back . The 
student dictates her own story, and reads^it back immej^iateiLy " 
and on subsequent days. Whenever there is doubt about a 
word or idea, the teacher's questions focus on the idea 
expressed or the train of thought — not the single wordJ 

- Oral and written cloze exercises . The student . 
completes a sentenfce begun by another reader Xyou or * 
another) or in writing. There is no one right answer'.' ' 
Whatever makes sense in that particular context is*" 
acceptable . . " \ 
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Examples of Completed '>Form and Worksheet .fo r Level B , 

Examples of the way. a worksheet . woyl^d be marked to , ' 
show oral reading performance and a compIete,d Level B 
^ form for a worksheet are given on the following' page^ . 

The story on the worksheet is "The Old Man, ESrs Son, and . 
the -Donkey . " . • 
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\TH6 p MAN, HIS SON, AND. THE. DONKEY 

An old fariner andhis son werp taking, ' 
ttieiydojikey ta;iown tis selT. 

K ■•• • ' . ■ I ■ ■' » 'n' ■ 

t Jone fair wh^n they saw ;^oft^fi^ls). 



had i' 
— »i 



;The old man walked. 



Soon they came to some men ill a 



■ 0i- 



"Loo(< at(that:" one of the^Inen,^hou^ ^ - 



. "That big boy rijes- while his poor old ■ .'^t 
father must walk';" - ; ' . 



P|K#!?'''^:s.a^d one oT thfe'girJs. :.' g)^. ,1' / V, The ^ old maii heard theiV Words. 



sir ,■',■.•5. 



Prid tl!o1g|rf%»lk;:#ri ride.^r 



,. them laugh.; ' *^ " ^J^^' . •, , 
'C^^ ride,"'" he s^ld to hts^son. ; (^.:-'" ' 



. . . 'So/the iofi goton the donk^y,'Vback. v' 

■■Is.--? .,.'6. if ' ■ . • 



■■ ■■ 




r^t rigHVdtiwn;'' he;sa1;d.'to his serf. 5' 



; '. ? • ■ . TJieison pot. down, and the old man got ; ^' Q)- ' 
"on-itW.' donfe's- ba'ck. •; ' ■ ' .' ■ : : , W 



''I;jt., feels ^good to rjdev'; the old fanner; v a (S* 
:'sai dv ; "I t'wa^ righ,t;f6r' lie to wal k. " • ' , t •® Q ' 



■^v ' . Soon/they came' to.T^man" and 
Hher children w^^ road. 



f. 



8.8 



v^^'wi-ll 'you look at-himi" the^wom^-VA^^^^^ ' -^Ij^-^ ;,wife.. ' "The two of you up there(oaone 

;'. man' rides/ while his.moon ' } •.; .>': ''^'r '5'-'''^''., r'- " 



s^id. ■ That'. manr rides/ while his.(f5or) ' ,' ■ ' ■ |fi 'r /'/'^^^ V ' poor little; donkey!" { Then she went on •• ' .1 



\. 1 j ttle son' ^ust'walk' ." ' 



' ' 



to say, "Two big people. like y6u\ 

, k^<^ ..•(rut 

The old inan ^rd her words;;. ;.>.; > ^'"3f' j • 

• -''Get up hijBre with.ie," he said • ■ . . \ 

' /A ' :V^; . i'y ^- v • ■ • "V prywpn,"saidthPnldnvir, 



,to,his,sdnv"' ''i^^Ai,' '::Vv ■■■'S'^'^iS-'M " 
■ \The son igot up '(Ml the-^'dahtey \ ^^^'-f^'r^-'/Hyf-. - 



•'in back'.pf hi) father. 



.V'ijV':;-' "/A .^^1 



"we'll try that." ■ . ' 

(the old man and his son got off the 



[ standihg by^ tt>g?rvhous^v^>>^:;:-' A ; 'K, / 
-^-ry|l!^.Jhat your donkey?:^,4he«:aSkfidA;: (i?'^ 



donkey and tried to pick him ii^^ The; : 
old picked up two, legs, and son 
picked up the (other two legs. 

But just then, [some more people came 
by. And when they saw the old fanner 
and. his son, they all started laughing. . 



■ ' .M, it%;"?a|fft^;.old manv?: 

' • . ^ f '•■r,'-'.V...'"t>, . 

.'"How can m i)e so mean?" askecJ'ihe 



"Oh, oh, ohl" they laughed. "Look! 
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The fools are carlrylng the donkey!" 



"The donkey didn't like the noise 
and didn't like .to'be carried. So he . 
pulled loose and ran out into the fields. 
The old man and the son tried and tried, * 

tJa. • 

but they couldn't catcd^him. [ So now th ey 
had no donkey to sell. 



At last, the old man turned to his son, 
i^^Son;) he said, "You cannot please, 
everyone. If you try, you only make 



/or 

a donkey of yourself*" 



TIRC; Level B 

Assessifiq Reading Through Re- 
telling and Semantic Acceptability 
of Oral Performance 



Student ^^<t- 



age 9 



Listener J.^Tl^/cr 



date y-r^ 



A. ^ Retell inq - • , 

1. How mucH similarity is there between the author's version and 
- the student's account? ^ - 

. : .r^ □ CT . □ ^ □ 

^W^^^^"^-^ "^^^ • ^^^^^^ ■ 
' 'v-'-" ■ Comments and examples: 



2.. Describe the delivery of , the reteU-inq (level of confidence, degree 
of involvement,: 'etc.): / 



3. Does the student tell a whole integrated discourse? Yes Partial (N^ 

Oral Performance - To what degree does tfe ■.§,tudent demand meaning? 
As performed by the reader, does this sentenc^smake sense? 



Yes, within the 
gtory context 

li4L 



Only within 
this sentence 

///■/ 



VNo, it does 
' not make sense 



Can't decide 
Need more infor- 
mation 

/ 



Totals: 



Vo 



g Vo 



RecoTTTTiendations for future learning experiences: 



^7 



'\<nZ:^Lutn ^^££^L^^^aL. a^^jt J^eu-rx^ 



ifafA deeper level of analysis is recommended, such as: ]^a<^ (^ 7: }' 



Level C of the 1^IRC 



Level'C of the TIRC provides a more cbmplete analysis 
of the oral . reading performance used in Level B. It* 
examines, the means by which th;e reader appeared to obtain ' 
or /lose meaning by analyzing the deviations (miscues) 
made in relation to the text as printed. 

IHj^ A form for Level C can be found on the liext page, 
Ar'^he end 'of the section, we have given examples of a 
comple-ted worksheet and formi;for Level C. 

The eight steps to be followed in administering • 
Level C are : / 



1. Select a story. 

2. Inform the reader of the. 
procedure. 

3. Tape the r^^ading and' 
retelling.'^ 

4. Analyze the retelling. 

5. Mark the worksheet. 

6. . Analyze the oral performance. . 

•/Degree of semantic acceptability 

•^PTesence/ absence of specific 
-A^behaviors 

7. Summarize strengths and concerns. 

8. • Make recommendations. 



Steps already 
completed 

if Level B 

was 

administered 



Steps 1 through 5 and the first part of Step 6. are .. 
the same as for Level b1 The directions for those steps 
• .jare not repeated here ^ince tljie teacher would usually have 
already -completed them. 



There may. be occasions when, 'experience, with a reader 
has indicated/a need for Level C analysis bven though 
Levels/A and B have not been' completed formally. It is 
then appropriate and efficient to dq all analysis using 
the Level G form. ^ , " ' 
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TIRC, Level C. . A . ' , 

Assessintj Reading Through Retelling and •, * 
Characteristics of the Oral Performance 

A. Retelling: , What degree of understanding of the text 
' is evidenced in the student's retelling? 

h Does the student tell a whole integrated discourse? 
Coipent and examples: y P N 



Student 
Text 
Listener 



How like the author's version, is the student's account? 
Comment and examples: 



G 



S 



L 



age 



date 



, C. Summary and Conclusion's - What are "major character- 
. istics of the studeo't's performance; what are the 
implications for instruction? ■ 

1; Strengths • ' ^ ' 



4 . 



3. Describe the delivery of the retelling (level of 
confidence; degree of involvement, etc.): 



2. Concerns 



B. Oral Performance - In wha:t ways,^;id to what degree 

does the student demand itieaning? 
■ 1. Semantic acceptability of each sentence: 











TOTAL 























2. Attempts to make sense by: 



a. self-correcting 

b. using own dialect- 

■ c. making effective substitutions, , 
Insertions ; , 
d.- being willing to guess 
' e. persistin^v continuing to read 

■f. over-correcting 
.3.. Appears to change meaning by: 

a. making ineffective substitutions, 
..'insertions 

b. making critical omissions ' 

c. making intonationa] changes 

, d. 'Stopping and losing the thought 

erJc 



ir^ 'soitKi nwr 



Recommendations - ■ ■'■■i. 

D.a. MORE uninterrupted/reading- 

D b. . Locate more appropriate materials 

a c. 'Have student liste'if- to owp tape 

and self-assess ' 
D d. Use student-dictated material 
□ e/ Pre/post meaning-centered activities. 
D f. Oral and/or written cloze exercises 
D g. Oral and/or written retelling of stories. 
D h, Need deeper level 'Of analysis .• 
a i. Other. 

* . ■ 
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^ , 6. ^ Analyze the oral performance for presence or . \. 
absence of specific behaviors . 

Parts 2 and 3 of Item B on the form refer to. analyzing 
the oral performance for the presence or absence of certain 
behaviors. By examining the probable logic behind each- of 
•th^ reader's deviations from the original text ,, we can 
surmise/some of. the strategies , techniques the reader" 
presently uses (oryat leaSt' used in this story). 

"Examine the marked worksheet to look for any or ari- 
of the follQWing effective reader behaviors; and indicat'e 
^ the degree of use as you see it ( "frequent ly , "some''; or 
4^ "never^'). ' ^ 

/^'Strategies by which the student attempts to "make '. 
■ vsende!" are 'marked in Part 2 of this item. These include:" 

^ Selj^- correct ing - The reader changes a miscue 
to the xvord( ^) printed pri the page. 

■■• ' ■ " - ■ ' ' ■ ■ • ■ - ' 

b. ' -Using own dialect . The reader ' substitutes words, 
pronunciations and/or grammar from his or her spoken 
dialect that*, make sense to him or her in these instances 
Xin contrast to what is printed on. the page. This could 
\§ accomplished by ^'insertions or deletions. 



/ 'C: Making , ^.effect ive substitutions, insertions . The 
r^a?der'-j:nakes deviations Wthat do p^t change , the meaning. * 

d. Being willing to' guess . The ^readei; takes a chancie,« 
and .gives a ^response th^t may. or may not b^ identical to 
the text , but is in .keeping with i^is or hpr interpret at ion. V 
of the /.Context/'so far. ^ \; 



e.- Persisting, continuing tp read .^ -the jreader M 
•■ maintain-s a rather regular pace : through the textjperhaf^ 

pausinjg'. at times, but not enough to cause i'nte^r^^ 
. thought.' \. '■■■'W ■; 

f :^y'Oyer^"Correct ing , .The . reader goes :l5)acfe^^ . . 
correqt§ a substitution, deletibn, or: insert ion.\jbhat was 
alread-^ appropriate in that i^t made*. sense , \and * did not 
change^'h^ meaning to any significant - d.^ree, - While! a"^ 

. reader/^'r^pbably makes such . co}:^r^,ctipn;sr|!dut * of a: *mol|'iy^t iori^^^^^^ 
to make^lfeense , it is /unne.cessairy , the3:ef6re\ 

' Conse4-J^^n'^tly , it is; assessed* in,* the re\5^iefse. of ' the/^fi^ove 
behaviors. ( i . e . , "never" over-correcting is positiye, 
"f re,quehti^" is negative ) . , /> V o ^ ' ^.^ ^■ 

' , ^Self -correct ing , . o v6 r co r r ect i ng and' the use of on4^ s] 
own. '.dialect can -be readily observed! by their codes on the 
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marked worksheet. The others require examination of the ^ 
worksh'eet and li:Stening to 'the t.aipe . 

ISt-r ^refluently. found to^ be ^ineffective and/o/ 

inefficient are recorded in Part -3/ ^Th^d^^e include 

appearing to change meaning by: 

, ■ • ^; . ^ " . . . ' ' " ■ ."' 

a'> "Making ineffective substitutions, insertions . The 
reade^ .makps- deviations, ^hat change the meaning^ ^ 

^- . b. Making critical omissions . The reader omits words, 
phrases necessary to the understanding of the story, e.g/, 
"They came' fo a -big forest. : Omission of the word "forest.,'V 
with no substitution , is" .one such example . Omission^ o'f the 
•word "big'' would in most , instances* riot, be a critical. 
:omiSsipri. ' . - * 

c. Making intonat ional. changes . The pe^-der disregar(is 
or substitutes intonation patterns, so the oral reading ^ 
sounds as if he or she is losing- meaning. Exampleai include 
running through punctuation., marks , ' substitut ing other ., ■ 
punctuation ar^d* making intonat ional. /.phanges Wit'hin^ word-s .. 
or phr-ases.. ■■ " • , 

'd. S^topping and losing the thought .. , The rea^e:p'';^:.v^ 
stops or, pauses for loH«g periods (as. if the next .4ibrd('s ) 
is/are'/dif f icult or unknown ), resulting in nvhat af^ ^ . 

to, be a b'reak in thought. • ^ 

All of these items require some interpret at ion ' of :; 
the markecf worksheet. ■ None of these changes can be desig- " 
nat*ed as, absolutely negative / because the oral reading 
does not ' always mirror the total experience . . However on 
the surface these behaviors appear to hinder -corpprehension 
:^so it is helpful to make note of them iji the case that 
they do repreg^ent the reader's actual* strategy. Changes ; 
in intonation, especially, have not .been found to be 
accurate' predictb]^ o.f loss -of compreheRt^sion . This finding 
reinforces the.npti'on that an oral reading performance 
often. takesV;pracj:ice to be suit able for 'an audience/ 
Readers fr^equ^ntly^^lf -correct and compensate along, the 
way wit bput: informing the audience of the. adaptations . 

• hecessarV^ ' f or gaining meaning. . . , . 

7. . Summarize strengths and ^ concerns ■ ^ ^ . 

tj/ing all the information now available on this 
-studen^^ s- reading - perf ormance , jot down notes on the •;: , 
^ apparent strengths and any cause for concern . 

' ' item ^CI^ ^ Strengths . This is extremely important 

• information. If the - reader presently exhibits . any 
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meahing-seeking strj^tegies, sher has some-' notion of the 
purpose of reading. These 'are .the^behaviQrs to .be ^ ^ 
ly di*awn to his or her • attqfnt't^^ increased 
use'. -.It is 'helpful *io know whetherv^^^ 

frequent seldom br even Vappear^d^^ occur by chance. '-If' 
the ■ reader dpek,- se^Jto proceissf. -i'nf ormati'on in* an. effort . 
o understand - a . mess-age , th^t ihipr'ession sHotild be re- \' 
ected here:; V In --sum, what' kr^e' that ' 
provide evidence of the student ''s search for meaning?' 
The student Vs /use of the; thrfee systems 'of language Cmeaning, 
grammar, sound/symbol relationships) .as.' clues' to unknown • 
wor^eis should also be/ not / ' ' • 

' Item C2 ■ Concerjas . The^re-may be reason foi* concer^n * 
: if . the readiBrz/settl^s f^r- jions^^^ or less-thari-sensfe . As.' * 

\ye mentapned $;arlie.r;A this behavior is -riot always 

: afhegative;;^^^^^ thjeir minds ^ 

only and the. oral per ff&iia^^ Only 
the/reteliing or' prob.ifta^^ '^silent ^ 

corrections.'' . . ; Sr^^ -4: ■ ' " , • . . / " 

. ■ ..■'.•|.^. ■ ■■ -y^i'' ' - ^ - 

■\ ^However , to urriy^lLt thi^s \st^g^ of analys^, you 
^found an unsatisfaqtor)^^ .there is concrete ' 

''evidence, at the oral le:^^l of •meaningless reading it - . 
should i»be indicated hej^^^ v. tVh en the 'reader deviat-iohis - were . , 
unacceptable, it should5;^.*»^ i why~-failure ' 

to use meaning cues?*" G^paS^ If visual cues 

V dqminate ina^^propriatel^'v^-^ indicated. In 

suni, 'what evidence is '^^j^^^ that the student ' does not know 
or" loses track o:fr- thie :p^rooSe^^:^.o^^ readiHg--constructing ^ 
. meaning? If; he o'r -she 'fa^ls^to use- any of the three cueing 
systems (meaning,;, grammarj^v S(3fund/ symbol)., " it. should be 
noted here. ; :; ^ ^ , ' 

• /8. Make recommendati 



Introductory note -. \Uncterlying any 'specific/Buggestibns 
for individual student ;a(^iS^i^||ies 

•student's own discovery ^ote^^^ reading. ,The mbst^^ 

^ helpful teacher role i-s prM^^I^JLy on^ creating opt^m^^ ^ 
conditions ; for cVmmunicati (OT^^fetween author. *dnd read'^ to 
.take place . This role usually has more to do ^with assuMng . 
tl)|| select ion Qf appropriate ^ material , ' holding--^pre-reading 
di;^^:dfe'si*ons that : reveal, the reader' s^ l^owledge artd .prediq- ' 
^ tip|i%^ holdings pofetTre.ading diiscussiojis .for verification, 

interpretation and application than 'it haj^: t6vdo with the 
■ conventional ^i mage of ''te*aohing reading." When' the,-stage 
' ' .is; set with a . reader- (listener) matched apprqpriai.ely with. 

ah author (s^eak'^) through Ischguage and experience;^ the' 
- student \s o^n interaction with the text usually el^icits 
effective strategies , to carry on* the* -coiftmunication we call 
rgi^'ing. That is.,'. when, the student' demands t^at the text' 
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make sense because ^she' \vants to know, she will usually 
naturally .sabstitute fox unknowns, regress to corretrt— 
when a -S'Ubstitut ion fails. to make sense, and make'changes 
to make the^ language more like her own dialect. When 
thoise meaning-getting strategies can be de-veloped naturally 
as a Junction of a relevant, real reading experience, this 
is, of course', preferred to' more imposed,^ directed procedures. 
This natural self-discovery also includes self-assessment - 
wheireby the reader judges her own results—Do I Understand 
what I*m readings? — and evaluates the oral performance by 
li>^^tening to herself reading (on tape). 

JjJ^illLre are^ circur^st ances i however-,, that obscure' or 
i-nhibit this natui^al disco^^ery process. For instance, 
years^of' failures J^n reading can destroy or. diminish^the 
student ^s conf ideil^ce , motivation and ex^cising of existing 
talentSt. This situation may cause a teacher to feel the 
need ..for more direct, techniques , 'SUch as those given below. 
Keep in hiind," howev^t* that often, helping to reinstate 
personal ^confid^nce motivation may 'be the most signi- 

fican't aspects of p. t^&h'er ' s role in reclaiming educational 
drop-outs. MVhen'other conditions are positive, the readpr / 
primarily tea\:hes Himself — through reading, jreading and ^ 
more reading. Perhaps, all a teacher really can do is to ^> 
help instate, reinstate ar, reinforce a student *s demaifd 
for meaning. 

As we indicated earlier, the student ^s perception of 
himself as a reader is a significant -factoj" in his actual 
performance. If he revealed a low opin'ion of his reading 
ability,, a major part of a teacher* s recommendation would 
be to help him see the strengths he does have and acknowl- 
edge his progress all along the way. In an ongoing program 
where there is opportunity for pre/post testing, perhaps 
the most important indication of last ing :'growth will be 
the student's change from saying "I'm a poor, .reader'' to 
"I'm a good reader." This guide is concerjied with the • 
activities that take place between those two points. • It 
is. important for the teacher' to . keep this yiew as a focus. 
The student should "own" the concern, assume^ responsibility 
and take credit for progres's . 

Developing recommendations > Recommendations for eachj, 
child should be developed individually on the basis of 
thg.t child's strengths and weaknesses / s^Sinc^ there is an 
obvious danger in establishing overgeneralized, prjede^ter- 
mined recommendations for individual cases, xhe suggestrions 
below offer only a* few basic principles to indicate the 
kp.nds and range of assistance that mighV be helpful to, 
individual students at different levels of reading profi- 
ciencjfT These general suggestions can be combined with 
th^ coaching techniques described in Chapter 3 and the 
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student activities given in Chapter 5 to develop specific 
j/ecommendations for each -child. . 

Readers can be categorized into three groups on the - 
basis of their scores on Part B' of Level B or C of the 
TIRC, concerning the degree to which their sentences 
make sense 'duixLngfOi'al reading. . The three groups are: 

' m Group I; Little or no evidence of meaning-seeking 
• strategies. Children in. this groUp have fewer than 
15 percent semaiiticaliyv accept able seriterfces 
(+ category on Part B ;;;df the TIRC) and more than 
70 percent semantical;;^?^;; unacceptable sentences y 
category). ' ^ ''^ ' ^ 

• Group II: Some evidence, of yirieaning-seeking strate^^ 
gies../ This' group includes ciii,ldren who show between 
15 and 40- percent semanticalTy. acceptable sentences 
(+ category) and between 40 and 7.0 percent semah- 

tically unacc^pi^able sentences (— category.).. 

• " * . ^. ^ • ^ 

'■ ' * 

Group III: Moderate and cojisiderable evidence of 
meaning-seeking, strategies. Thi'g group, discussed 
above in the section on Level B of the TIRC; is 
' made up 'of students who produce at least .40 percent 
semant ically acceptable sentences ( category ) and 
-no more than 40 percent unacceptable serj.tences 
(— category) . . 

The suggestions l^elow illu/^trate the kind of- assist- 
ance that may be helpful to the readei;s at each level. It 
should be noted, however, that these categories are n^t 
'intended tq imply that readers should ^^e grouped. in this • 
way for teaching. As we state earlier, ability grouping 
is not an aid to instruction. ''The view of this program^ is 
that the . advantages of heterogeneous grouping outweigh 
'those of homogeneous groupin-g^. Groups for classroom 
act ivities , would usually be formed on the basis of a 
'common interest. The children who. would benefit most 
from the techniques described below would be especially 
oC^served and given' guidance while they participate in the 
activities . . * ' 

Assistance to readers in Group I (little or no evi- 
dence of meaning-seeking strategies)?" This .group comprises-** 
the students whose score^on Part B.of the TIRC shows: 

^ ':,m 0 to 15 percent semantically acceptable sentences 
" ( + category ) . 

» 70^0 100 percent semantically unacceptable 
sentences (— category) i 
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Methods of assisting children in^this caJ:egory include 



1/ Use of language experience' techniques . 

When a student does not appear to l^ave the basic 
notion that reading is akiTi to listening to someone talk^ 
or that reading' is , "listening toi>rint," using his own 
lanf:^uage and memo.rized language can 'serv^ a,s a bridge 
rrom use of oral to use. of written language. Write down^ 

read it • 
asf yow can 



his o\vn or memorized /language fot him to" see 
tp him, then witl\ hiih, gradually phasing out 



Create ""cloze exercises out of his material by cove^ring 
key word.^^,, he must predict thrpugii the use of- context 
Demonstri&e that \has is a major strategy he will need ^ ' 
in all reading — Wh^t would make sense 'there? You can 
even fill^a space vVith something that would nq^t make - 
sepse,^ ancf ask him» if that would fit, ' . . / , 

You are expanding his world of printed language. 
He moves from seeing' :his own spontaneous and memorized 
language, to seeing and hearing , the language of his peers. 
fam;lly and close associ'ates, to seeing ^nd hearing the 
language of favorite literatu-re in his cultural and /age 
group,, to seeing and hearing language in the larger world-- 
trade books, magazines, comics, texts, plays, poetry, ' ^ 
and so fort h . 

- . 2. Use of the st-udent's own tapecl reading 

Inviting the child -to listen to his'-or her. own tape, 
'as soon as possible after the reading, can reveal more 
information ,to you, apd often results in subst ant ial self- 
assessment, so that the responsibility for analysis does 
not rest solely with the tea'cher. As the student listens 
and 'watches the same text, he or she is asked to stop the' 
tape if he or she would now change what he or she said. 
Frequently ( if * the material is appropriate), the studentf.. 
will either correct responses that did not, make s'ense, or 
at least recognize the discrepancy. This is how the 
teacher can then emphasize that reading must make sense. 
A- reader must stop and try again whenever §omething 
doesn ' f make sense or sound- like/ what he or she says 
or hears. \ ' / * '. 

This technique then paves the way for repeated 
readings into a\ tape dicing which the child will follow 
the reading with listening to self-assess: "Did I alw\3ys 
make sense?" Some children need ^'teacher or tutor present 
for spme or several such readings, to acAas a gentle 
reminder. After\a sentence ask, "Did that ^make sense?'; 
For children who Vai^e become conditioned to produce. 

* \ • fir ; . . 





responses based solely on_the graphic in f ormat iq^^J; 
*'crutcH" (teacher demanding sense) may^ be ' helpfy^Sj ' 
in the' habit of demanding .sense 100 percent of t^'' 

'With some students it may be helpful to haye^ 
self-assess in this way and to log their progress rj 
For example, «the student listens to his own tape arid' _^ 
records that out of all 56 sentences, 20 made g6od'.sen^ 
and 36 did not, The next day, either choosing to read 
the same story again or reading a new one, he records c^, 
that he was able to produce 40 of 56 sentences that/ ms^e 
sense. . We miist be careful in .this process to not ,ove3^:?^^, 
emphasize the oral performance aspect of -reading, Tli^^'r 
is, a reader need not .pronounce and produce every, wora;^^:^,.' * 
accurately for ''gpod reading" to be happening in the mind, 
Hpwever, since-t^is technique would be used»only by 
students . here^pf ore not gaining sufficient meaning, 
perhaps they require emphasis on producing meaningful 
units.* jThis technique should not. be continued beyond that 
need, however, as a'habi't of over-careful oral reading. 
Remind students that efficient readers do not read every 
word and don't need to -for most general purposes. , 

3. ' Reinforcement of Existing positive* strategies 

When a student is using any positive strategies 
(e.g.,- correcting, making logical substitutions), it can 
be beneficial to help her become aware of these positive 
behayiofs and increase their use. An individual conference 
at which you listenv to the tape and follow a marked work-^ 
sheet can be very helpful for highlighting the effective ; 
bebaviors. "What were you thinking here when you changed 
truck to*' track?" Get the reader in touch with her ability 
to , correct and to realize that that is a ;^ract*ice, all 
effective readers use. Do tjie ' same with appropriate 
substitutions. Poor or under-confident readers often 
believe that "gooid* readers" say all the words "right" 
and never go back, skip 'ahead, an^d - so forth. All of thefee 
effective problem-solving strategies must be legi^timized 
and reinforced in t.he less' confident student . ;(Some 
readers use these positive strategies w^ile reading 
silently, but don\t reveal them orally because they have 
been regarded as negative hy^ someone else?^ This '"license'' 
can improve some; readers' performance^ -considerably.) In 
subsecjuent readings with the 'student, then, you can remind 
her or ask her what she might do since she doesn't seem 
to know^ the next word, phrase , or sentence. 

^ Teachers working with sitiidents at this let^el may also 
wish to refer 'to tfie activities listed in Chapter 5 f or . 
Level I, the pre-readit^ learner v and Level IT, the 
beginning reader, \ • ^ 



Aggistance to ,reade^ in Group .II - (some evidence of 
'meaning-seeking strategies >. ^Thls group istma^^ up pf 
• students whose scores^^^^a»'t4Je TIRC shoV:^ , * ^ ^ ' 

• 15 to 40 percent* s'emanti call y aceeptVible* sentence?, 
(+ category) ' , . 

■ ■ • 40 to 70 percent seman^tically unaccepj^alDle , \ ^ 
*. sentences (— category), 

; The three techni^ques- suggested for Group I . may be . 
*used in an extended f ashicn Ivi th, t^his group, Espec^Lally • 
the >-use of stuQent's own^ tapdd reading and the reinforce- 
ment of existin'gipositiye' strategics.* ' \ . 

A fourth, technique i^\^^;providing more and more reading 
'experience, with 'or withou'i ' direct guidance, - For a student 
. alre'ad;^. exhibiting ^somfe^ demand for meaning, simply more • 
an4 more- reading of interesting artd relevant material' 
will usually' produce Increasingly positive results. When 
there is «a good match between the rea^der ( listener) and ■ 
the author (speaker) (e.g. , i:he child who really wants to 
read to le^^rn what to 'fieed his jjet hamster), the- student, 
reader will independeia'fely develop manyvpf the styrategies 
needed to construct meaning from this particillar piece 
of print . . ' ^ * ' , 

An additiojigj-l aid to such * students might be to have 
"pre- and post-readi;?fg" discussions.'- For example : 

4 Ask the student to browse the titles and illus^.. : 

• ,trations. and predict the possible story content o, 
1 and ouicomfe. Such a discussion . (tho-ugh brief^ 
; can Ipriftg to the surfaceithe student's present . 

knowledge of th^ particular topic and predictions 
aboirt this -particular treatment of the subject/. , "\ 

^ A silent reading, of the story itself could follow, 
* , (when ddne in groups, students can read alone, ^ 
iA par1:n^rs, or'small groups, whichever they - 
prefer) , ' - ' - _ . ^ 

• Student or students return^ for a post-^discussion^ 
• ^oliowing the story. At that time, they yerify 
\\ predictions , prove pointS^ by reading portions . for 
^evidence project themselves into the story . 
create ^sequels , and so'forth. . . ^ . / 

The activities listed in Chapter 5 fo^r Level III,. 
" \the deve-loping reader, may also be useful. ' 
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Assistance to, 



readers in Group III (moderate and ; 

considerable evidence of meaning-seeKing strategies). 
This group included students whose. TIRC scores showedc 

I ■ • ' • ■ ' 

• •At least 40; percent seman1?ically acceptable ^ ' 

' / sentences (-'+ category) ^ i ' 

• No more -than 40 percent semantically unacceptable 
sentences (— category) 

Some student s • in this group will be those who appear 
to produce "sentences that make sense when they read ' aloud / 
but whose retelling of stories shows inadequate compre- 
hension. Recommendations for helping such students were' 
discussed in the preceding section during the descrit)tion 
of Levis I B of the TIRO on pp. 80-81. 
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* Other student §s;,in this group will be those whose 
oral' reading makes sense 'and whose retelling shows 
adequate <jomprehensioYi . Assistance to these readers 
is not extensively addressed here, since^ our concern has 
been, primarily' with less effect ive readers . This is not 
to say, however, that such students^ should be ignored an4 
have no ruore reading skills to learn or improve. Advanced 
versions of some 'of the techniques m'entipned^ for the other 
two groups are of t^hvQry appropriate, together with kn 
emphasis on more and more reading. More specific recom- 
mendations are made for these readers ' in the* Reading 
Miscue Inventory Manual (Goodman and Burke, New York: 
Macmillan, 1972, pp. 11^-120) and in publications 
addressing reading in the content ireas, by authors , such 
as- Alan Robinson and Hal Herber. * - ^ 
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Teachers may also wish to 'refei; td the activities ^ 
'listed in Chapter 5 for Level IV, the independent reader. 

A final comment . Jn general , ^then , recommendations 
should logically flow from the information gatiiered. The 
questions to asH include:" ■ 

• . Are /there strengths to emphasize, build upon? ' ^ 
r • ■ , ; ' V- ■ ^ ' * . 

^ - How will the reader become aware of these 
strengths? 

- V/hat material would be helplul for future 
i^eading? % ' ^ ^ 

- Who will select it? 

• How much do negative, strategies dominate the 
V ' p^rf orfnance? ; ' 
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- Will it be necessary to address these, or can 
positives be emphasized and negatives' be phased 

'•^ out naturally? . ' . . * 

- What material would be most helpful to assure 
that' this reader could get meaning from it, 
so^ piositive strategies could become habitual? 

W^rite your tentative recommendations, try them, / 
reassess for effectiveness. Kjg'ep a record of trials, 
successes, problems. . Concentrate on the quest ion "How 
can the reading task itself promote meaning-seeking 
strategies on the^ part of the reader?" When in doutpt , 
stand back, reflect and ask, "What does common sense . 
tell me?" and try it. "5 

Examples of Completed Forms and Worksheet for Level C 

The , following ■ pages give examples of completed forms ' 
for L^vel C .o:^ the TIRC. The first example is a completed 
Level form for' the .story presented earlier, 'The- Old 
Man, His Son, and- the Donkey .'"•' Following that, you will 
find the text of another story used with the same child, 
"The. Lit tie ..Old Woman ^ and the Pig," together with, a 
traniscript of the child^s retelling of the story, a . 
teacher's worksheet foiQ oral reading of. the story,/and a 
completed* Level C form. 
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TIRC, Level C „, ■ 

Assessing Reading Through Retelling and 
Char^teristics of the Oral Performance 

A. Retelling : What degree of understanding ^of the text 
is evidenced in the student's retelling? 

1. Does the student tell 'a whole integrated discourse? 
Comment and examples; y P . (T) 



2. How like the author's versioil is the student's account? 
■ Conmerit and examjiles: ' q u 



Student l^sa 



S . (t) N 




' Text Ofi /)^^ fish^Lj 

listener \j.r>ylt>r date -y- ., 

C. Summary and .Conclusions - What are major character- 
istics of the student's. performance; what are the 
implications for instruction? , - 

1, Strengths - 



3. Describe the delivery of the retelling (level of 
■ confidence, degre" nf involvement, etc.): 



B. Oral , Performance - In what ways and. to what degree ' 
does the student demand meanina? 
1. Semantic acceptability of each sentence; 





0 




>) 


TOTAL 








1 


HI 


• ll'f, 


r4 




■X 


100% 



1. Attempts to make sense by; 

a. self-corr|cting 

b. using own dialect 

c. _ making effective s,ubstituMons, 

insertions ^ 

d. being wij ling to guelT 

e. - lersisting, continuing to read 

v f. over-correcting 

3. Appears to -change meaning by: 

a. making ineffective substitutions, 

insertions ' 
b/ making critical omissions , 
' c. making intonational changes 
d. stopping and losing the thought • 

' o 
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fre^ sofltt^ never 



rovof some frr?^ 







>< 










X 

















2. Concerns - 

3. Recomnendations - • 
□ a. HORE uninterrupted reading 



^tb. 
0 c. 

0 d. 
D e. 

D f. 

D'g. 
0 h. 

a i. 



Locate mpre appropriate materials ^ 
Have swdent listen to own tape, ' , 

andSelf-assess 
Use student-dictated mate^l 
Pre/post meaning-centeredTctivities 
Oral and/or written cloze exercises 
Oral and/or written retelling of stories 
Need deeper l&vel of analysis 
Other ■ ■ ; 

dfxcU*^ nutK^^ M^iiMt^ 
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story .Used for a Second TIRC Assessment 



THE LITTLE OLI/ WOMAN 
AND THE PIG 



A little old woman 
found a sixpence. ' , 

The little bld wdnan said 
■ ■ "Now I can get a (lig. 

■ I can get a pig • ,' 
with this sixpence." 

I, And she did. • ' 

The llrtle old woman started home 
with the pig. 

By and by she came to a stile. 

H The little old woman said, 
g "Pig, pig, get over the stile." 

The pig said, 
"1 will not get over the stile." 

And he ran away. 
. He ran, and he ran, and he ran. 

The little old woman walked on. 
By and by she inet a dog. 

The little, old woman said, 

■ "Dog, dog, bite pig. 

Pig will not get over the stile. • 
And I can not get hoine tonight." 

The dog said, 
"I will not bite pig. 
I will not! I will not!" 



The little old won^n walked on. 
By and by she net a fire. 

. The little old woman said, 
"Fire, fire, burn stick. 
Stick will not beat dog, 
Dog will not bite pig. 
Pig will not get over the stile. , 
And I can not get home tonight." 

The fire said, 
"I will not burn stick. 
I will not burn stick. ', 
I will not! I will not!" 

The little old woman walked on. 
By and by she met some water. 

The little old, woman said, 
"Water, water, .quench fire. 
Fire v1 11 not burn stick. 
Stick will not beat dog. , ■ . 
Dog will not bite pig., 
Pig'will not get over the stile. 
And I can not get home. tonight." 

The water said, ^ 
"I will not quench fire. 

I will not! I Will not!" 

,1 ' 

The Ijttle old woman walked on. 
By and by she met a big ox.' 

The little old woman said, 
"Ox, ox, drink water. „ 
Water will not quench fire. 
Fire will not burn stick. 



■I 



Stick will not beat dog." 
Dog will not bite pig. 
Pig will not get over the stile, 
.y I can not get Wstbnight." 

The ox sliid, 
"I will not drink water. ■ 
I will not! I will not!'" / ' 
' \ 

•The lUtle old woman m^' a butcher. 
She^said, 

"Butcher, butcher, kiR'ox. * 
Ox will not drink water. 
Water will not quench firg. 
Fire will not.burn stick. 
Stick wtll not beat dog. 
Dog will not bite pig. 
Pig will not get over the stile. 
And" I can not get home tonight." 

The butcher said, 
"I will not kill ox.. ■ 
I will not! I will not!" 

The little old wooian net a rope. 

She said, 
"Rope,' rope hang butcher. 
Butcher will not kill OX'. 
Ox will not drink water. 
Water will not quench fire. 
Fire will not burn stick. 
Stick will not beat dog. 
Dog will not bite'pig. 
Pig'will not get over the stile. 
And I can not get home/onight," 

'The rope" said, ... " ' 
"I will not hang butcher. 



gave the c^t some milk. 
And then 

•' . " ■ , 
' . The cat began to kill the rat, 
The rat began to gnaw the rope. 
The rope began to hang the butcher. 
The butcher began to kill the ox. 
The ox began to drink the witer. 
The water began to quench the fire. 
The fire began to burn the stick. 
The stick began 'to beat the dog. 
The > dog began to bite the pig. 

Then the pig jumped over the, stile. 
And the little old woman . > 
got home that njght. 

ONCE UPON , ' 
A TIME ■ 



Row, Peterson & Company . 
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Transcript of Retelling^iOf "The'Litt'le Old Homan.and the Pig" by Lisa, Aged Nine < 



■D r 



T: Ehimn, good for youl Ttiat.was a nit;e jobb ■ Oft just start telling me everything you remember, Scut 
this story.. : v. . ' i ' - . • . , ■ , , ^ " 

• ' , • • • , ' :• . / ' ■ 

S,T: Well, the pig, wouldn't' get over the s,H,l so'the-lady wouldn't get home and, the 'dog wouldn't bite 
V : the pig, so &ie pfg iiould'get oyer^,and trte. lady won't Mjm,, get home. And so um, so she asked w um,'^ 
stick to beat\±ie dog so she' can ^etpver to ^et honj^^and' she didn't. And then' she um,' asked tlje Hre 
'.to burn the sj^ick because he wo)jldnlt'bitfe, beat, thi^og, and the dog wouldn't bite^the pig, -and the* 
pig wouldn't umV the pig \<ouldn't'go over the si^U and so^ she wouldn't get home. So she .asked the , 
water to unin quell the fire so ^ she can um... get over to get home and he didn'^t, and so umj and..... 



and. . . . . . 



T:i Wre doing. fine... You've got' 4 lot' to remember.'... ^ • \ . 
ST;; .Let's see. ..I- can't remembernow.' 

T: -, You told rae'there was the woman, and the 'pig M the dog-^and the stict*... 

. ■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ ' y ■ ■ 

ST:' And the fire, and the water, and the britii^h, and-the..M can 'f remember.,'. 

'■ ' • ■ . ' , ■ * 

T: And what did the british.do? 



ST: He didn't um. kill the ork...so the woman > wouldn't get over to the^house^and io she jnet the. ..she 

• met the.., rat and the rat wouldn't bite um, the'..wouWn't bite the... kforgot... 

T: ' Ra^t;wouldn't bite the'... V • , 

•fc. ■ '■ ' ' ' 

■ST. Bat wouldn't bite the um man so then the woman wouldn't get,qve^ to go to her house. , And. ..'then she'. 

V . niet um,...then she met a cat and the cat dldn/t get ...the.cat will get the rat with,he got the cat*.. 

■ will um-, get the some milk so that the M lady got some" milk..., and so the cat caught the rat, the 

• rat got the man, tiie man got the quell, the quell ^ot the um, the 'quell, got the water, the water got 
the fire, the fire 'got the stick, the stick got the dbg,, the dog g5t t|)e pig, and then she... then she 
got over to her hous6. * • ' ' 

•T: That was a really lot of things to remember, there. You. said the wpman couldn't get over the sill. . 
What was the sill? ' ■ •• 



ST:vI.don't!|(no\i! 



T: OK, that's what 1 wanted to see. ..In some of .these stories there are, things that kids donU know 
about and I wanted to know if you knew. What do you think it might be? 

ST: It's the...it's,a gate with 2 steps to get over... 

T: ok: ' , . . , 

ST: I think... " . ' 

T:, Can you show me in one of the pictures what it was? 

ST. O.K. ' . • 

T: Let's see way back at the beginning of the story/is this. Now, when did yk come to the part... - 

ST: Here. ^ 

T: So what would it be? 

ST: This. (Points to stile in picture). 

T: OK, see... Sometimes we don't know the name of something but you could tell from the picture or telT 
from the reading what it was. OK, What then was the british? (butcher) What was that? 

ST:. I didn't understand that one either. I couldn't sound that out... it was a man... 

T:. OK, and what about the ork? (ox) . 

ST: It was... it was like a cow with horns. 

T: OK. ..all right. ..you did very well on those. I wanted to see what you thought they were. ..Cause they 
were words that you didn't know so you did the best you could, sounding them out and you still knew 
what the thing was...OK..,VI)at is quell a fire. ..You. said quell? Was it quell you said or qell? 

ST: Quell. 

T: What does it mean? 
ST: r don't know... urn... 

T: What might it be? You kept using it very well... It was different from the word there but you used 
it very well... You said, "Quell the fire." What mi^ht that be? 

ST: That meant take the water and put it over the fire. 



T: To do what? * • ' 

';. ■ . 

ST: To get, the... to get the stick. , 
T: But why do people put water on fire? 
ST /ITH^n't burn up anyone. 

T: ok', that was r«ally good.., I think you covered all the parts, if... Lisa, this toot a long time 
to tell the story because you tolJ it just like they wrote it there with the doto, the stick 
and on... and on... and on... If you had to tell somebody in your house, somebody fn your family, 
just,. .just one or two sentences really short, what this story was about, What would you say if 
you had to say it short? 

ST: Unm...( long pause)...! can't remember... 

T: -What would be a way to say it in a real short way, so you don't have to tell all the parts? 



ST: I can't remember ... 



T: OK, Then, one other thing--and that's OK, that's alright... Do Vou think, the person who wrote 
this story,... because there was an author who wrote the story, why might. he or she have written 
it? What kind of thing would they try to teach us? 



ST: Urn... I don't know... 
T: 'Can you think of any thing they were trying to teach us? 
ST: Teach us to read... I 

T: OK, but in the story itself. ..anything they were trying to teach us when they told us about the 
woman and pig and all those things? * * 

ST: I can't remember. 

T: That's alright... that's OK to say that... Thank you for telling the story. 



m ii^li OLD WOMAN 
AND THE PIG 



A little old woman* 



found a sixipence. 



The pig said, 



"I will not get over the stile.' 
^ And he ran away. 
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He ran, ran, and he ran. , 



The little old woman said' 
"Now I can get a pjg. 



I can get a pig 

with this sixpence." * 

(£) r ■ • 
' tAndjhedid. 
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The little old woman walked on. Qi- 



By and by she met a" dog. 



' The little pld woman said, (g)^ 



"Dog, dog(bite pig. 




, em 
sdiL 



The little old woman started home (5)0 



Pig will not get over the stile. 
And[l can not get home tonight." 



with the pig 



By and by she came to a stile. 



The little old woman sai^, 
"Pig, pig, get over the stile." 



The dog said, 
will not bite^pig.^ 
I will not! I will not!" 



p. 100 



/ ■ ■ , . ■ . ■ 

flhe (jtUT^old woman, walked on., 0^*1 , StlcNill not beat dog. ^ 

■ , ' ' '{ ' ' , , '■■ • 

By and by she met a stick. 0r ' Djig tflll not bite pig.'' ^ l^j}*' 

The little old woman said, . @0 " Pig will not get overfflstile.- @^ 

"Stick, stick, beat dog. Dog will not bite pig.^^ < ' And /l can nfat getjioine tonight." ^ 

* slJUL^'" . ' p. 104 

, Pig will not get over "the stile. ©'^ ' • • ' 

& , tA^^ ■ The fire said. ' @, 

(Anj/1 can not get home tonight." ^ ' . ' ^ 

p. 102, .._.!Iw11lnotburnstick^. ' ^ 



1^ 



The stick said, 



"I will not beat dog. I will 'notl I noti" 



I Will notl I will not!" ' ^ 



p. 105 



P- 103 , The little old woman walked on. 

The little old woman walked on. &^ . By and by she met/some water. 

By and by she met 7 fire. #f The little old woman said, 

The little old woman said, , , "Mater, water, quench fire, 

"fire, fire, burn stick. / Fire will not' burn stick. , ^ 



stick will not beat dog. 

i ' ' ' . 

Dog will not bite pig, 

. din 

Pig will not.get over^the stile. ' 
And I can not get home topight." 



The ox said, 
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"I will not drink water. 

* 

I will not! I will not!" 



V" 1 
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The little old Koman met a butcher. ^? 
Shj said , 



"Butcher, t)iitcher, kill ox. 
Ox will not drink water.. 
Mater win@quench fire. 
Fire will not burn stick. 



&- 

&+ 



stick will not^beat dog. , 



Dog will not bite pig. 



Pig will not get over the stile. 
And I can not get home tonight." 



The butcher said, 
t 
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"I will not kill ox. 
i Kill noti I will riotl' 



The little old wonan'Kt a rope. 



0t 



0- 



0' 



Fire will not burn stick. 
Stick will not beat dog. ' 
Dog win nbtjblte pig. 

'■ ' . S 'dlt 

. ?1g will not getover the st'lle. 



And I can not get home tonight.' 



The rope said, 

' -W^A 

"I will not hang butcher. 

I will notI I will not!" 
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She said, 
"Rope, rope, hang butcher. , 
Butcher will not kill ox. 
Ox will not drink water.' 
Water wi.ll not quench fire. 



(9" 



The little old woman met a rat. 
She)saidi 

rope . 




"Rat, rat, gnaw rope. 



Rope will not hang butcher. 
• . . .^ 

Butcher will not kill ox. 



Ox. will not drink water. 
Mater will not quench fire. 



Fire will not burn 'Stick. 

— 0 

Stick will. noty(eat dog. 

Dog will not/bite pig. 

PiVwill not get over the stilt . 
A fin \j' 1^ 

iolLcajjotjet home tonight. 



P 



The rat said, 
'^I will not gnaw rope. 



I will not! I will not!' 
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The little old woman met 'a cat. 
((Shelsaid. 




Rat will not gnaw rope. 
Rope will not hang butcher. 
Butcher will not kill ox. 

^* 

Ox .will not drink water. 

\ , 
Water Will not quench fire. 



.Fire will not burn stick." 
.Stick will not beat dog. 
' Dog will not bite pig. W 

I I' 

Pig will not get over the'stile. 
And I can not get home tonignt';'', 



The cat said, 
"Get 1^ some milk. 
Then I will kill the rat," > 



.itm 




"Gat, cat,rkill rat. 
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• » So the little old wom^n 
(^gave^e cat; some mil 
And, then , . . t . 
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The cat began(to_kill the rat. 



The rat began to gnaw the rope. 
The rope begaw^to hang the butchep. 
The'biitcher began to kiirtfie'ox. 



p. 118 



The ox began to drink the water. 
The water began to quench the fire. 



The firefbegan to; burn the stick. 



The stick began to beat the dog. 



(9- 



4m 



Q-f ' . ' Then the pig jumped over the stile. 



And thQ little old wooian' 



got' home that night. 



ONCE UPON 
A T#E* 
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The dog began to bite the pig. 
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TlRC, Level C ^ . 

Assessing Reading Through Retellino and 
Characteristics of the Oral Perforni^ce 

A. Retelling : What degree of understanding of the text 
is evidenced in. student's retelling? , 

> 1. Does the student tell a whole integrated discourse? 
■ Coirment and. examples: '(7) p fj 

2. flow like the author's version is the student's account? 
Comment and examples: . ^ ^ ; ^ , 



'student //s'^ 



age _± 



Listener ,/ Tn^/vr ' . date 



t^C^^ ^ / y 

3* Describe the delivery* of the retelling (level of 
confidence ^^degre^-i^tM^ etc.): 

B. Oralje^^ ^nd to what degree ^ . 

. A:v :ilJc^^^^ demand meanino? 

1 . Seiiian tic acieDtabil f t each sentence : 



C, Suimiary and Conclusibi^s • What are niajor character- 
istics of 'the studenc's'pefiformdnce; what, are the . 
implications for instruction? 

1, Strengths.- 





0 




nn 

• 


TOTAL 






31 




Hi- 






33% 


1% 





I. Attempts to "make sense by: 

a. self-correcting 
•' b.^using own dialect * 

z.f making effective subjtitutions, , 
insertions 

d. being willing to guess 

e. i persisting, continuing to read 

f. over-correcting 

3. Appears to change meaning. by: 

a. j making ineffective substitutions, 
' insertions 

b. making critical omissions <r»ti(^ cmt - 

c. making intonational changes 

d. stopping and losing the though^ 



tteq soDM nevet 















>< 












X 






;>< 







ri 



r,qvQr souw trcq 







X 




















X 







3. 



Concerns - 
U)Ui^ t*i druJ^ AilXu4 iMA^"^ 



■ Recoimiendations - 
Ha. MORE uninterrupted reading 
^b. Locate more appropriate niatej=4-als 
P-c. Have student listen to own tape ' 

' and self-assess 
Q d. ■ Use student-dictated material 
0 e. Pre/post meaning-centered activities 
'Of. Oral and/tfr written cioze exercises 
yt g. Oral and/or written retelling of stories 
D h. Need deeper level of analysis 
a 1. Other. 
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Synthesizing Assessment and Instruction 

As wa^s^ipeHtioned earlier, after a tocher becomes 
familiar with Aassessment techniques such a|; the TIRC, he 
or she can adapt them to fit easily intoMU^e daily routine 
and ongoing program. This section will describe one. such 
example of a teacher ' s merger of • assessment and instruction 
in the natural course of daily events. 

The major components of the' "synthesis" are: 

1. Teacher log on each child/ including 
J ^ 

• biographical information and notes on the 
child* s interests and hobbies \ ■ ■ 

• information from reader interview conducted 
at the beginning of the year 

• observati-on data 
. • TIRC data 

. • work samples (including both written work 
•and tapes of oral language and reading) 

. • other data such as test scores and inventories. 

• 2. Teacher/child conferences to discuss above 
data, as appropriate. 

3., Independent reading opportunities for the child. 

4. Individual and group opportlSriit ies to read 
and/or discuss issues related to reading, 
r 

Information about each child, recorded in the log, 
is gathered over. time, in both informal and formal 
situations. Much of the information can be gained through 
informal conversations in the classroom and. on the play- 
ground. Some occasions will len4 themselves more readily 
to actually "interviewing" a child for information, but 
often thte same data will be accumulated bit by bit in 
casual conversation. 

All such- knowledge comes to bear upon any instruct ional . 
situation, especially those directed or led by a teacher. ^ 
An example of a typical situation of this type follows. ^ 
This basic plan could be altered in any number of ways to 
adjust for size of group, current topic of common interest, 





and SQ forth. An ordinary/ much-used plan that showsvhow 
to turn assessment experiences in;to teaching moments might 
go like this : • • . . , 



Sample Lesson 

I . Pre-Rea(iing--Discussion v 
' — ' — • 

• Ask questions re: how title and illustrations might 
enable iihildreu to predict the story. . , . 

• Probe for students' present knowledge and'i<teas on 
the topic. • .\ \. V, 

^-#-Gffer^ directions for reading the" story-:' ; *'?^fter^ we ' 

read, you'll be asked to . 



ai> tell the story in your own words, and . . ' ^ 

b) think of one - quest ibn to- ask. the rest of . us 

about the story. ' . ■ ' 

V/hile you read, I'm listening for the story to -make 
sense, even when you need to change words or skip 
some, once"! in a while." ^ . 

II. During the Reading 

Begin by reading to thQ, children or reading 'together 
(choral-fashion reading)*. 



Drop out (stop reading and let students take over) 
in places where the t^xt- is obvious , then phase 
out more as it becomes ^sslble . . ' . ' 



After phasing but, listen for: . . 
a. Meaning-seeking strategies 

1. Self-correcting 

2. ^ Logical^ubstituting 

3. Use of own dialect, language ^ 

4. Indicating dissatisfaction with nonsense 
X. 5. Other? 
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b. Meaning-loss strategies 

"l. Substituting- words that don't make sense( 

2. Making critical omissions 

3. Making? long pauses, so thought is lost 
r^' 4. Other?. 

,Nqte: During this studen't reading portion (parts 
a and b), a . teacher may find It appropriate to use 
the techniques described as coaching in the previous 
chapter. However, minimal intervention is , still 
desirable. When the reader truly seeks meaning, 

^the mind will -^each itself what to do , to achieve 
that . 

• Occasionally ask for predictions of upcoming 
passages, but not in a way that interrupts the 
flow of reading. 

• Pause; at the end; to let students reflect on the / 
story 'and to formulate questions to ask one another, 

III. Post-Reading Discussion . 

• Ask, for group retelling, with each child adding a 
part to complete the story. > 

• Ask, ''What, (for you) were 'the main ideas of this 
story?" ' \ ' ^ 

• Ask students to ask the others their question^; the 
teacher can add quest ion( s) at the end, if desired. 

• Ask older, students what ,t hey think they now do 
better when they, read than before; ask them to 
select what they will work on next time they read. 

• ■ ■ ' ■. • ^ 

IV. Post-Analysis (used very sparingly ,. usually with older. 
, students who have encountered difficulties stemming 
from previous unhelpful instruction) 

• Refer to story and point out instances of effective 
reading strategies. When possible, ask students 
which ones- they noted. - 



When possible, explore further opportunities for 
good substitutions in this story. 

Review any points about reading as a probletti-solving 
process that are pertinent to this story and 
situation . ^ 



• Present 'spin-off activities with other stories:, 

a. Partner reading; students listen for effective 
str^^tegies; help each other make sense. - 

b. ^ Tape-recorded reading; students r.e-play arid 
: listen for sense/potential changes. 

: c. Silent reading of this same* story to improve / 
• fluency and confidence. ' V 

V. Teacher Evaluation of Lesson « : 

• What went well or supported studeri't progress? 

• What improvements would help next" time? \^ 

• Indicate individual gains and needs in student 
records. . ^ , \ 

• Construct the tentative plan for the ^riext lesson . 



The amount of reading TO, reading WITH dr listening 
TO will vary on 'the reading independence of 'the students. 
Since heterogeneous interest -based groupings are recom- 
mended, it is rare that only reading TO (while ''students 
watch print) will dominate instruction for very long. 
Appropriate selection 6f material allows for a reading' 
WITH mode early in instruction, even with five- and 
six-year-olds. 

y To whatever degree students are able to assume some 
responsibility for the reading, a teacher can focus on 
instructing them in effective' meaning-seieking strategies^ 
so that : ' ' '^ 

1. The teacher will have, information upon which to 
build increasingly effective reading strategies. 

2. Students ' reading habits will be shaped (over 
time) to emphasize meaning, using whatever 
mechanics and skills necessary to appropriately 
serve that purpose. 

Recent research reveals that students do learn what 
we teach; that is, they do become aware «and adept at 
attempting (and usually succeeding in) the abilities 
deemed important by the teacher. This, finding supports 
the 'use of the type of lesson described immediately above. 
Use of this type of ' reading and interaction with students 
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(in groups especially , but also individually comprises 
an efficient and productive use of ^classroom time. 

Teacher education eifcperiences have shown that since 
these notions about reading differ from conventional ones, 
teachers* need to try • these" ideas for them te--^e come 
mo^ningful. Teachers' olDservations^ of student readers 
have indicated the validity' of these notions to the extent 
tHati many , teachers h*ve iolsed them to chkhg§ or shape their 
belief s ^and/practices in reading. While teachers ^usually . 
want to know abput many ;techniques (such> as those of 
coaching) at first , they soon find that /they neeh those 
only in rare instances. When we help rekdefs reinforce 
or reinstate their natural desire to com^prehehd , ' th 
minds go to work in a variety of ways tp, achieve cotnpre-v 
herision. . ' .'^ • /" / — / 



Formulating a Plan for the Year \ 



A teacher's, plan f oiF the year wcmld be^ based ^pn the 
various aspects of the progfam jiescribed in this gui€e . 
so far — the informati6n gathered about each child, the 
program objectives and desired ^outcomes describee! in 
Chapter 2, and the teaching feclgiiques described in 
Chapter 3- — as well as the specif ici activities described 
in the ne??t chap;ter. In formulating 'a plan, teachers may 
also find it helpful to follow the steps of -a procedure ^ 
entitled the Responsive Process for Facilitating Learning 
(RPFL), which has been developed by the Reisponsive . 
Education Program. \ ^ , V 

' T>he steps of the process are a« follows: 

• ■. ■ ' * 

• Develop rapport. . ^ 

• Determine learners* knowledge/experience base. 

■ ■■ ■ ■■ ■ I ■ ■ ^- - ■ ■ . 

• Establish a focus for the total group and 
individuals . 

• Provide learning experiences. . . <^ 

• Provide integration. 

• Provide /application experiences. >^ 

• Assess and plan next steps. 

These elemefits provide the structure oh which plans 
for a day, a month and the year can be based; Oves a V 
year , a teacher can ^im to complete that , cycle repeatedly 
to promote each ^child' s abilities in. reading/language. 



Beginning* in September, the elements could be described 
in this way : . • . 



RPFL 



Kind of /Experience 



• Develop rapport 



• Determine learn- 
er's knowledge 
and experience 
base 



#. Establish, a 
focus 



• Provide learn-' 
ing experiences 



•/P.l'Ovide* 

; integration 



.•■ Pi^ovide applica- 
• ' tion experiences 



Informal, -small— group discussions. about 
books , reading, interests ; , emphasis upon 
supporting children in feeling confident 
in self-expression and feeling' comfort- 
able with peers and adults in* various 
language ..sett ing& (one-to-one, small 
groups, some total group). 

Informal discussion between the child 
and adult on the child' s assessment of 
self as a. reader, and on reading interests 
and preferences . Observation and re- 
cording of actual reading behavior as 
measured by the TIRC. 

On the basis of the above assessment,, 
or another, an area for emphasis or . " 
direction is established through an 
informal conference with the child 
(e.g., need for attention to meaning, 
need for increased fluency). 

Various r,eading experiences are offered 
that necessitate the actual use of the 
skill or strategy being developed 
(comprehension: students read silently 
and formulate one question to ask 
another reader about* the story ; ^uency : 
students practiceya story with a ta^p-. 
recorder in order to read it to an 
audience) .. 

Questions or suggestions are posed that 
help the students examine the experience 
to find their own personal meaning or 
value in it ("Find the parts that are 
the same as what you do and find the 
parts that are different; under what 
conditions would you do. something other 
than what Jerry. did? Why?"). 

Situations are posed itf^which students / 
need to use their new information and / 
knowledg^^ in other 'ways ( comifi'ehension : 
two studentsY:,ihtiependently read a / 
starjf and ask each other questions; . 
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RPFL 



Kind of Experience 



• Assess and plan 
next steps 



fluency : ^^tudents continue to practice 
additional stories with tape recorders 
in order to read to others, such as 
younger children). 

The teacher apd student evaluate whether 
the activity was completed satisfactorily 
(Here, the question is one of compre- 
hension: *'How do we know that you 
thoroughly understand the story?** The 
teacher requests a cdmplete retelling, 
the student suggests another means, and 
both are done) • The teacher suggests 
what to do next as a result of this 
(read another story, this time on a 
less familiar topic) "and the student 
adds to or modifies the task. 



J 



\ 




StUDENT ACrmTIES 



Introduction 

This chapter describes a variety of suggested student 
activities. For the convenience of teachers and others 
using this book, the activities have been grouped into 
four categories 1of reading proficiency: 

Level I: the pre-reading learner < 



Level II: the beginning reader 
Level III: the developing reader 
Level IV: the independent reader. 

Level I refers to kindergarteners, first graders and 
others for whom formal reading' instruction has not yet 
begun. Level II could include children in kindergarten 
and first grade, Level III could include second and third 
graders. It should be emphasized, however, that these 
levels do not necessarily correspond to a particular age > 
or grade level. Each category could apply to a variety 
of ages or grade levels. 

It should also be noted that these categories are not 
meant to imply that children should be grouped according 
to ability. As was stated in the two previous chapters, 
our program recommends heterogeneous grouping of children 
rather than ability grouping in most situations. We 
believe the disadvant aj^es of ability grouping, in general, 
outweigh the advantages. Many of the activities described 
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in this chapter" can be used with children at varying 
levels of proficiency. The teacher can adjust the activi- 
ty to individ^ial children by varying the kinds of ques- 
tions asked, modifying the amount of independence given to 
each child, and making other variations in the. ways sug- 
gested in each section in the remainder of this chapter. 

Teachers are urged to choose act ivities for each 
child (or group of children) on the basis of the indivi- 
dual children's reading competence, as well as their 
interests and other knowledge and experience. The 
beginning-of-the-year reader interviews and the Taylor 
Indicators of Reading Cojnpetence assessment instrument 
described in Chapter 4 provide ways *of ^earningabout 
children's reading competence. 

, _^ usi^"!^ the act iVi^'esr^escribed here, teachers may 
wish to refer to the discussion of the teacher\s role 
given in Chapter 3, especially sections on Elements of a 
Reading Lesson (pp. 22 to 28), Helping Children Learn to 
Read by Reading (pp. 28 to 30), and Coaching Techniques 
. (pp. 30 to 42). The discussions in Chapter 4 on developing 
recommendations after using the TIRC may also be helpful. 
While many of the activities suggested here involve an 
adult directly or at least require an adult to initiate 
them, this format; is not intended to imply that learning 
to read always requires a teacher. In fact, 'many of the 
activities are designed to emulate a common experience of 
children who learn to read at home—namely, following 
print while being read to and approaching stories with 
the expectation that meaning will be understood. The 
activities have been presented in this way in response to 
teachers' requesting clear descriptions of what their role 
can be in assisting reading development in this kind of 
program. 

As soon as teachers are familiar with the activities 
described here, they can invent ways' to incorporate por- 
tions or variations of them into several periods pf a 
given day or week. . These kinds of activities caln' "per- 
meate" the entire curriculum program. For example, a 
silent reading period cpuld be confined to selections from 
written materials on the current science or social studies 
unit. Retellings can be encouraged in many informal 
situations throughout a day/to further promote total lan- 
guage development. When group discussions of books are 
held, they can easily center on social studies or science 
topics and students can lead them in many instances. 
These activities can occur at any time of day, with any 
size of group, on a spontaneous or a planned basis. 
Teachers are also encouraged to develop their own activi- 
ties and variations on thosfe described here. . 
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Types of Activities 



The previous chapters have indicated that the inten- 
tion of the Responsive Reading Program is to: 

• Stimulate the student's motivation for reading.-* 

• Emphasize comprehension as the primary goal of 
reading. 

• Protnote effective use of language-processing skill 
^ in a meaningful context. 

'% 

• Apply the reading task immediately to a purpose 
that has personal significance. 

Numerous activities could be generated to meet these 
guidelines. Certain general types of activities, however 
emerge from observation of natural language environments 
where oral and written language are used effectively and 
purposefully. These types are such common uses of lan- 
guage that they are often overlooked as instructional 
activities. They simply have to do with speaking, lis- 
tening and reading in keeping with the four guidelines 
stated above. The activity categories can be described 
as follows : , * 

1. Oral discussions. 

2. Listening to written language presented orally. 

3. Independent silent reading. 

4. Responding to written material. 

5. Practicing comprehension-seeking strategies 
with written materials. 

In the sectionsvthat follow, activities are divided 
into these five categories for each level. At the end of 
each of the last three sections, there is a discussion on 
using basal readers Responsively with children at that 
level. 

The Responsive Process for Facilitating Learning 

The Responsive Process for Facilitating Learning 
(RPFL) described at the end of Chapter 4 also applies to 
individual activities. Teachers may find it^ helpful to 
keep this process in mind when conducting activities. 

r ' ■ ■ 




The example below shows the application of the pro- 
cess to one type of activity; ft^al discussions. Simi;Lar 
lists of procedui*es could be developed for the other 
types of activities.. 



Oral discussions . The general objectives for oral 
discussion activities are: 

• To develop confidence and pride in one's own 
language. 

• To develop understanding and appreciation of oral 
language patterns -different from one's own. 

• To increase one's repertoire of vocabulary items 
and syntax at the receptive and productive levels. 

• To build a connerction between o3;*al' and written 
language . • . 

Discussion activities will range from informal spon- 
taneous conversations about topics of mutual interest to 
formal planned statements of . the kind one might make on a 
panel. The number of part icipants can vary from two to a 
whole class, but maximum participation and comfort is^ 
usually maintained in groups no larger than five or six. 
Over time, it is important that students participate m a 
wide variety of different groups of varying^ size to dis- 
cuss an array o^f topics. 



RPFL 



Kind of Experience ^ 



Develop 
rapport 



Determine 
learners ' 
knowledge/ 
experience 
base 



Support children in feeling comfort- 
able, using their present language 
skills, e.g. small groups, familiar 
topics, attention to ideas (not 
accuracy of language). 

Gather information about the chil- 
dren ' s present oral language 
strengths, e.g. listen, observe,- 
tape record, keep written records 
of contexts in which children expe- 
rience success , frustration , stimu- 
lation, challenge in using their 
oral skills . 
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RPFL 



Kind ojf Experience 



• Establish 
a focus 



Provide 
learning ' 
experience 



Provide 
integration 



• Provide 
application 
experiences 



Assess and 
plan next 
steps 



Initiate and support self-initiated 
situations where the emphasis is 
upon effective communication of 
ideas, e.g. direct iattention to 
ideas and probe for increasing 
clarity and understanding, so vociab- 
ulary and articulation skills are 
refined through actual use. 

Guide and support oral discussions, 
with a meaningful focus, e.g. dis- 
cuss a story all have listened to 
or read; plan a trip, skit , picnic , 
- et -eon<iuet'-inrf^rmaL--.inter-v-iews 
to share interests, hobbies, favor- 
it^ songs, games, etc. 

Focus the discussion on thinking 
and/or -telling of the child's per- 
sonal relationship to the topic, 
view, problem, etc., e.g. ask^ "How 
is that like you?" "Which did you 
like best?" "What would you 
choose?" , etc. ^ 

Carry the discussion to the next 
phase where children use the, ideas 
and concepts in their own situations, 
e.g. "Show what you will do the next 
time -this happens." "Change places 
and pretend you are the other per- 
son, " etc. 

Assist in evaluating the experience 
an^ discussing what might come next, 
e.g. "What \did you like about what' 
y,pu/we did?" "What would you do 
differently?" "What would you tell ^ 
someone to be sure to remember/do 
if they were doing this?" "What dp 
you w^nt to be able to do better?" 



Teacher Assessment Related to 
Objectives : 1 

• Do children seem comfortable 
expressifig/ themselves in e 
their primary language in the 
classroom/^ 
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Kind of Experience 

Do children understand each 
other ^'s language , and make 
sincere attempts to do so 
when they' do not? 

• Do children begin to use 
additional vocabulary items 
and syntactic patterns when 
exposed in oral discussions 

• Do children evidence knowl- 
edge of written language as 
being related to speaking, 
their own and others*? 



0 .* 
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Level I: The Pre-Reading Learner 



Characteristics of the Pre-Reading Learner 

The term pre-reading refers primarily to the stu- 
dent's self-perception. In this print culture, it would 
be extremely rare to find a speaker of the native language 
of ^ny age who could not read anything. When reading com- 
petence is measured in diverse and creative ways, very 
young children and adult "non- readers" are found to be 
readers of impressive amounts of environmental print, sur- 
vival warnings, logos, food labels, and so forth. How- 
^eyer , if the„persoii-:ref exs^-io^-hiin ^r- herseLf - as a 
non-reader, this view must be recognized and addressed. 

In the K-3 elementary school, thfe pre-reader is most 
apt to be a kindergarten or first grade child, but it 
could be an older child, especially when another native 
language, physical handicaps or other causes for delay 
are involved. 

Whatever the student 's age, the characteristics of 
this learner ' s behavior related to reading usually include 
some or all of the following: ' 

' • No significant use of printed language (reading or 
writing) for information or pleasure (printed I'an- 
guage here includes at least some connected 
discourse) , . 

• Little or no apparent interest in knowing the 
message of any particular printed language, 

• Little or no evidence of book-handling knowledge 
(e.g. holding a book properly, turning pages right 
to JLeft, ability, to recognize print as different 
from illustration and other graphics) , 

Little or no evidence of familiarity with the lan- 
guage of reading construction (such as page, 
story, line, word, and so f orthO • 

• Little or no evidence of "sense of story" (as 
demonstrated in retelling a story or composing 
one's own story), 

• Little or no evidence of a repertoire of memorized 
. ,0 language (poems, rhymes, songs, chants). 
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• Little or no evidence of the ability to predict 
upcoming events in the course of listening to 
stories. . 

• Little accumulated familiarity with a substantial 
body of literature appropriate to the student ^s^ 
age and culture. 

• Substantial evidence that the ^student perceives 
himself or herself as a non-reader (perhaps even 

'expressing verbally , ''No , I can't read"). 

• Evidence that the student does not even imagine 
himself or herself being able to read. 

In most cases it is possible to uncover some or many 
of the above habits and kinds of information from students 
where the ^climate is supportive non-threatening and res- 
pectful of the students' primary language and cultural 
background. It is then possible to use whatever strengths 
are already^ there as bridges toward further development of 
all the types of abilities enumerated above. 

This level may also include students who show "little 
or no evidence of meaning-seeking strategies" on the TlRC. 
Teachers may wish to ^refer to the recommendations given on 
pp. 93 to 95 of Chapter 4. ' ^ 



Activities ' 

In general, the activities suggested for the pre- 
reading learner are basic . versions of those suggested for 
the three levels of readers. The principal focus is to 
use children's oral language competence (in both speaking 
.and listening) to build a bridge to reading competence . 
Considerable emphasis is placed on enhancing students', 
confidence in their ' language abilities and increasing 
their familiarity with a wide range of warit ten language. 

As we mentioned in the introduction to this » chapter , 
the use of categories or levels is not meant to imply 
, that, children should be grouped according to ability; or 
that only these activities may be used with children at 
this level. Children at varying levels of proficiency 
can participate in the same activity, with the teacher 
making appropriate adjustments to suit individual chil- 
dren. Teachers may find that activities suggested in the* 
other sections of this chapter can also be used with 
children at this level. 
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As with the activities at other levels/it is intend- 
ed that these sugg^tions serve as starting points that 
teachers can devi^p from, modify, and expand ui^on. This 
particular grouj^of act ivities is one that teacher^ might 
especially recommend to parents for some version of home 
use, since home involvement could increase the child's' 
competence and confidence, and assist in developing paren- 
tal understanding about reading as it relates to language 
in general, rather than isolating it as a separate >:^acti- 
vity. . 

The suggested activities for this level are als 
follows : - 



a. 'Oral Discussions .. . ^ 

1. Book-Based Discussion Groups 

2. Describing an Animal" 



.a^3f^tten 



Listening to .atafitten Language Presented Orally 

1. .Using a Chart Poem 

2. Changing a Rhyme . 

Independent Silent Reading 

1. Read-Alongs at the Listening Post 
,2. Uninterrupted Silent Reading 



\ d.. ReCTonding to Wri^tt en' Material 




ly Story^Time ^ 
Making an I CAN 'Book ' ^ 

Practicing. Comprehension-Seeking Strategies 

1. -Enjoying Bpdks.Togetheir \ / . - ■ 

2. Retelling Stories 
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BOOK-BASED DISCUSSION GROUPS 




To help^-^iM child to 



• Formulate his thoughts and feelings' • 
about a- story into his own words-. ' 

Children discuss personal and group under- 
standing of a book of mutual interest, ^ 

Multiple copies (up. to five or six) of ' 
books frequently selected by' this a'ge 
^group . .. 

Form a group or groups on the basis of a r 
book selected to, be read. This can be • 
either a whble class activity or a small .. 
group , activity operating simultaneously 
with several other activities. 

The group gathers to listen to and discuss 
the book. The teachfer or another leader' 
elicits all members V. ideas and opinions 
about "the whole stdtj'^ .i^^ Character, . 
favorite event or othej;^^ 
.questions are used-^tci^ 

a^spects in depth-(^jg. !' TOy yd^^^ think 
*G||6nda acted th3X:Ms^ ha/^e 
caused the king tp' l^ Some 
form of synthesis -^br clpsur^^^^ 
to conclude the' acitivi^y^^^^^^^^^ might 
describe, draw, , or paint the^^^c^^^ most 
like themselves',^ the .proble'i^^^^^ the story, 
their favorite part:, , or" -t^ alternative 
ending, and so forth,': 

■...''.„■•■■'''"■ ^ 
Make a distinct effort tp have the children 
see. some part ;,of their .familiar oral lan- 
guage in print.^^ Use 'terms new to the chil- 
.:dri6n^ in the context vbf the story to inquire 
^■SLbout their under^t ahd^^^ Elicit synonyms 

^ifor new terms arid )encburage sharing terms 
of phrases related it o' l^^ dialects, 
regional or f amilyv b^^ etc. 
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Integration : Ask each child t.p-make one statement about ' ' 
• the main or favorite part of the. story, . 

Evaluation : Observe and. keep records to see that all : 
children learn to participate and can 
express their own ideas about a book. 




'^.p^lSCRIBING AN ANilvIAJli 

To help the -child to: ' \ 

■■ v' ' ' . ' 

m "Associate oral and written language, 
• Use reading in ' cpAji^ct ipn with the 
other language processes, ^ 

Children - are asked to sup-ply words de- ^ 
scribing an animal • Words are listed; ptii ; ' 
into simple sentences and read VogetJiei'^^^^^^b^^ 
v th^ group and' teacher. ■ '■ ' . '^^ 

Pictures ^, . ' ■.' ' ' ^ vA/V-'v^ ^, 

Large paper and pen or blacklioard' and : . ^ 
. ^ chalk : ^; y . .-^ 

• &tory books about the animaj:. in question 

Disjplay some, pictures of t»he animal and r 
;;;ihLay6\*|the children, sit iri 'a ' group so all cari ' 
: see-.-i^This is an idea];:.'ict ivity wherr a 
vreal;Janii^ such as a kitten, butterfly 02: 
; frog^^- h^^^ brought Cto class i,) - 

i Ask .'the c'hildren*; some worda^^. t^^^ describe the- 
animal. If the animal xs ai. k^^ would 
probably ge : "soft, cute^^p)ji^ 

Write the words in a list on 'large /pk^^^ 
the board, (The' paper is preferat)le% 
because irt can be saved and referre/ii:^t^^^ 
again,) Then ask what a kitt^en/'cari^^ 
.make a second list of these 'yiovpL^-^' i'- r 

In front- yof each word on the:^ firs-^ list put v 
"Kittens ar^:V. and on the second'-, v^'Kittens 

,i can, " , ■ , • ■ ■ , - 



Kittens 


are 


cute , 


Kittens 


can 


,play. 


Kittens 


are 


soft , 


• Kittens 


can 


sleep. 


Kit tans 


are 


purry , 


•Kittens 


can 


eat , 



Read the sentence^ with the children both 
/:^s you y^ritq. the^ words, and afterwards, . 
. several- times , ; ' - • ..'^v v 



Follow-up activities can ih'clude : drawing 

pictures and dictating sentences, dramatiz- 
ing how a kitten adts, writing a group 
story about a specific kitten; or .reading 
stories about kittens.' 



Integration : 



Ask children individually in- follow-up 
situations which one or, two ideas are their 
favorites. They can then write' about or 
draw these ideas. 



Evaluation 



Watch each chil'd to observe how he or she 
is remembering the words listed, whether or 
not interest is sustained and if there is 
any Tecogniti^^t^f repeated words. (The 
opportunity ,for learning is there but^^no 
child is threatened by any demands to' ^. 
remember as the responses are made by the 
group and the teacher together. ) 

\^ ~ - : ^ ^ 
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Level I •' ' 

Listening to Oral Reading 



USING A CHART POEM 

■■ *■> 

Objectives : help the child toV 

. ••;Ass'oci$,t'ev*'oraI arid written language. 
• Relate the task of reading to a 1 
V'""^ ■ v-- variety of materials and purposes. 

> .^-.T^GUs : Children say a rhyme while looking at the . 

print, visually match words, phrases and 
sentences, and hear and see rhyming words. 

Materials :• • Large chart paper 

•Tlbw pen_ ~ — 



Procedure : On a large chart, prin:f;'^;^a Mother Goose 

rhyme, jtimp rope rhyme' or the wor^ to a 
song. Read the poem to the children, 
i;i\unning your hand under the words as you 
rea(i. Do this several times, having the 
^•v.J; children say it with you. 

Print somp of the words on separate cards. 
Make strips of some of the sentences. Show 
' the sentence strips to the children and see 

if they can find the same sentence on the 
■v.; chart. Reassemble the sentences in the 

order of the poem. • * ^ 

Give each child a wtSii-id^'and have him or her 
try to find it on ,.t lie 'chart . The child can 
• hold the cjkrd undi|T:^ach line and move it 

along un.'tdl the m^tpK is discovered. Tell 
the ch'^I^^^ his or her. word is and then 

repeat the' sentence to restore the context. 

: i^.,,.ReBeat^jLl]ie^ 

key words -.and letting the^'-^Ghildren supply 

them. 4 
t 

Leave the poem on the wall and return to ^ 
read it from time to*' time. Point out words, 
that begin like children's names. For 
example, if the poem is "Baa Baa Black 
Sheep," find the words that /start like. 
Betty and Bob or Sheila. ' . 
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^ j^...,' Have tl^ children draw pictures about the 

'^•"'r**^ : po^in and dictate sentences . Read these 
: ' . . aloud several times with the children. 
V . ; ' • Some of thieVwords .will appear again and can 

be pointed but . . /. 

• .•"..* 

Note to 

Teacher r Be sure not to place any pressure on the ^ 

children. Do riot demand any of the word or 
letter matching from the children. Follow 
the interest and abilities of each child 
and let the others enjoy the reciting of 
■ f the poem. 

Integration : Discuss the poem with the children and have 
them relate any similar experiences. 

Evaluation : ' Observe the children to learn which ones 

' ' _ can remember thg poem and which ones can 

readily match words or sounds. 
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Level I 

Listening to Oral Reading 



CHANGING A RHYME ; : 
Objecti ves : To help the child to: 

( 

• Associate personal meaning with oral 
and written language, 

• Perceive himself or herself' as a 
capable language user and a, potential 
reader. , - 

Focus : Children sing ..along or chant along while ^ 
looking at print. They change words to 
— ~ - ■ . . \—'-m^ke the rhyme their^wn , - — . . 

Materials : • Large chart paper 

• FLow^penjs ^a.,: - 

Procedure : Print the words of a sbng or rhyme on a 

large chart. Use a verse with a repetitive 
pattern such as "Hush little, baby , don'^t 
you cry" or "One, two, buckle my shoe, J' 
Have the children sing or chant along with 
you as you run your hand along the space 
below the words. 

After the children are familiar with the 
poem, ask them to substitute words. For 
example, instead of: 

"Hush little baby, don't say a word 
Mother * s agoing to buy you a mocking 
bird," 



children might, suggest: 

"Hush lit-tle baby, don't you cry , 

JiotJijerJ,s_gpjlngLjbp^^ 



^ie,,'^' 

Print the new version and hang it beside 
the .original. Even kindergarten children 
will remember and recognize the words that 
thfey suggested. 
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EKLC 



Integration : Ask individual children which were .their • 

particular ideas and which parts of the new. 
song they especially like. 

• ■ 7 

Evaluation : Observe which children are paying attention 
to the print as they repeat the rhyme. 
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Level I 

Independent Silent Reading 



? 



READ-ALONGS AT THE LISTENING POST 



Objective : To help the child to: 

•Practice in content several reading 
<skills simultaneously. 

Focus: Children listen, to a story of their own 

choice \<^hile following the print, and are 
' . allowed to repeat the experience frequently 
if desired. 

. -Materials : • A variety of _commer9ia.l o r home-made sets 

of short story books with accompanying 
- i tapes (usually cassette) or- records. 



" - " " ■# " A TisYenTng''p6s^^^ 

nij3.y listen to records or tapes, with the . 
use of earphones. ( Individuals^-may lis- 1 
ten with just a tape recorder, but flexi- 
bility is , added to the activity if the 
whole group can listen at once.) 

Procedure: Following an orientation session on how to 
handle and operate the equipment, the lis- 
tening aspect of this activity can be carried 
out by children independently. In fact, 
they enjoy the responsibility of doing sp. 
Usually a child or group will .select a book . 
to listen to but there are occasions which 
the-teacher finds, it appropriate, to select 
with or for the' child (e.g., a book related- 
to a topic of study , a book especially . 
suited for this reader^to prepare to read 
independently to others). When introducing 
the activity, establish the ^habit in students 
of thoughtfully choosing a book and ponder- 

— — ^ ^ ^rirg^3r^"a:"WmenT:^ 

reflecting on why it looks interesting. 

As the children listen, thej^. should follow 
along, turning pages as signaled.' (Some 
commercial tapes also involve children by 
asking them to supply predictable words.) 

The usual use of this activity would hiave 
the children listen only once and then , per- 
haps do a follow-up activity (such as going 
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to an adult to discuss or retell the story, 
or drawing or writing about the story). 
This .format accomplishes the basic goal of 
the activity. ^ . 

However, listening to the story/ additional 
times, voluntarily, has definite benefits . 
in helping children acquire effective 
reading strategies. The purposes for re- 
peated listening vary. Some children just 
like to hear a favorite story many times. 
Others can be motivated to use this as a 
practicing aid to "coach" them in rehearsing 
a story to read to others (especially when 
older children read to younger ones). They 
can ilasten any numberfof times (even take 
it. home) until they' 

reading the; stpiry ^.t^tfem^ : ^ , 

~Trequerrt"j|^^ 
pe3A:edly::t^ caxi -T^dd; more of 

the ^story; on own ^than^they 

'"T6""a^ci'"rst^o rTe^s'T col Te ct £oicyi^ov^^ 

tape the daily story reading session' 
and add that tape and book to the read-alo'ng 
library. * This 'is especially valuable when' 
multiple copies of the te^fT^re available. 



Children of this age may;.^&€^^4 some structure 
at first to' listen to a>£pi|iW:ete ^^tory and 
absorb it in a way similar; t:o live reading. 
It may help to have an adult ;Su1: the listen- 
ing center or it may b^ ^id^L^lfb be sure 
that some of the stories '^arW"i>ld favorites 
of the group. ^ 

Books that havf (^ly:*o^ per 
page can b^ r e.d rWi^^jd-'^ v for 

children who vfihkf^t^^^^^^ can 
illustrate theii^vowfif^ such 
as 'Three Billy ■iC^;^^'^^^ 



Integration:. . Ask children to t*|^ij|i^^ 

the "story. ' Then^^S^^^^^ that 
has ever happened' %;^;VtMni;.*W 
^ ^they know. 'y^:^^:W^^^^ ^\ ^ 

Evaluation : Observe or sit in oii|i5^|V;kc^ 
which children need\mt?i^e- 
along on the correct i^'^tg^^^ 
a complete story * and (0^^^^^ 
involved to respond ic^^Mt^^;-^ 
^ of the story. \ />U'^;^r.^-■Av/^ ; - :r'V" 
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lieve I I 

Independent . Silent Reading 



UNINTERRUPTED SILENT READING 



Objectives : To help the child to 



Focus ; 



Materials : 



0- 



Procedure : 



• Develop the habits of expecting pleas- 
ure^ and irrformation from books, 

• Develop the basic book-handling skills. 

Children silently read a book of their own 
choice or other written text for an uninter- 
rupted period of time. 

• A wi de variety of reading materials on a 
range "of~l^v^^s~i5f sophistication (sucn as 
TV guides, children's •maga2;ines, picture, 
books^ .easy readers, trade books, joke 

— — bo€>ks— an:d— eraf-t-H3ookis- , p oet ry^"thaf"are 
easily accessible , - 

• To initiate this activity some teachers 
"floo^" a rug in the center of the room 
with: books and students gather around. to 
browse^ and select a book. Others catego- 
rize materials and topics in a class 
library corner. - 

The students are helped to understand that 
;^,to learri to do anything you must* DO it. 
They can be encouraged by telling them that 
^ when left alone, we have* found that children;.. 




'■y;^::^::^:;^:^^ reading place to read silently^ 

of minutes. During that time 
■ independently do whate 




sary to attempt to learn jvhat the_ story 
-CTflij^;!^^ anyone 
^'''^■^'f^^^''^:^^^ise /. ^ Even the adults read during this time. 
At' the eiSd of the period, students may return 
the books or some might wish to keep them" for 
further reading, even for the next silent ' 
reading period. There is no obligation to ^ 

report" on the book to. anyone'. However, 
after this activity, some readers often vol- 
* untarily gather and want to tell ed:ch other 
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about the book they read or looked at. 
Since this is the most desirable possible 
outcome; it is beneficial 'to support this 
extension of the activity. . 

The younger child may spend- most of . these 
sessions ^'reading^' pictures, even in word- 
less books. This is appropriate. Many 
benefits result from the book-handling expe- 
rience and the construction of a story-like 
text to. match illustrations. If the teacher 
reads a particularly favorite- story', chil- 
dren will be apt to read it later because 
they are already familiar with it. Thus, it 
is important for the teacher to make sure 
that the books containing such stories are 
^* made accessible to the children. Similarly, 

seeking highly predictable language and sub- 
jects will assist in motivating children to 
read at this initial .stage , i?'ive to ten 
minutes may be an appropriate period at 

first. The term silent reading may be too . 

, -3~zrz"zizrr^frpng^ 

' first grade children fnay need to vocalize a 

certain amount while reading , Quiet reading 
could be substituted, ' 

Integration : if done daily, occasionally ask a question 
at the conclusion of the period, such as : 
"Think about your book today. What would ' . 
"be one part you would want to tell someone 
about?" If possible, have them tell part- 
ners or small groups. 

Observe the children to learn which ones may 
need additional assistance im selecting 
books of interest to them, in maintB^ining ' 

interest .over the period and in givingi-evi- 

dence -of handling books in ways actiia.!-; 
readers do, ' 



Evaluation : 




i ttei%.Materia I 



DAILY STORY TIME 



To help the child to : ' 

• Enjoy literature, i^lieveldp increasi'ng 
knowledge of liteofSture and come to 
e^qpect meaningful ideas from printed 

' material. ^ , " 

Children listen to a literature selection 
and respond to the story from their own ex- 
perience and hea^ others respond from theirs. 

^A^^r^^^-e^a-t-^ire selection- aCT>^ pj -' i I hre 7 

particular group of children. Selections 
will vary from new publications to old favor-* 

-l-tes-r--an4 — from-43Qok-s--r^ l-a4; ^-4;o— t 

(holidays, units of study) to spontaneous 
choices made by children in the group. 

An /ddult reads. a story to the entire class 

or (small groups, often at a regularly sched- 

uleNd time. A typical session would include 
the following steps: 



1. Display the book front and ask the chil- 
dren to predict something about the 
story. (Sometimes you'll read the title, 
first, other tiifies, not.) 

2. As you read^4^e story, usually keep the 
"flow" going^Vithout . distract ions away 
from the tdpic, but pause in places for 
childreri to join in whe!re the next words 
or.phras^^ are highly predictable (rhymes, 
repeated phrases). 

—3-. — -After reading^-the -strory*— ask7;qu9st±ons 

requiring children to think beyond the 
information presented directly in the 
. '>story ("Why do you think they did that? 
What might happen after the story 
ended?"), and ask* for their responses to 
the story from their own point of view. 
("What did you like about the story? 
Has anything like that ever happened t.o 

.y-ou^^)-^ — En cour aga_^_vari^et y—oi-xe sponses-^ 
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being Careful not to stop after just one 
acceptable response is heard, 

, 4. , Frequently ;:i:t,v;i^ to#follow a 

story with. i'^ft^^^^^^^^ or writing pro- . 
ject, Espebj^a^^^ when it can be volun- 
tary with a::V^^ of options avai^jLable, 
' ' . children cgji;^ 

gration thrdugh 

favorite portlQiis, sequels, events in 

sequence, etei''' . ' 

5. Make the book available to children or 
free time activities, ■ • 

Children at this l^vel especially benefit, 
from large picture' books that enable them to ' 
see well and even follow some^;o.f^the print. 
They usually . respond best' ':fc^^:;«essions that 
~~ ~ last no mor e Lhaii abua t-^:5-^i^ja4^.s-r~-t» it .e a ch 
teacher should determine that from experience 
with the children in her classroom. As a " 

^ jtJc.uLe^_„a--^tJDry--ShojxLd--be--completed--in~one--^ — 

. - -7— sitt ingT^ — Ch"i liireii— o"f ; t hi s"^ge~de-l^^ 

hearing old favorites repeatedly and. these 
can easily become their beginning reading 
content. Multiple copies of the book, when- 
' ever available, are often used well by 
children following an en joyable story 
session. . 

Integration : Ask children to picture the main characters 
in their minds. "Tell what they are doing 
in your picture." 

Evaluation : .Over time, continue to refer back to stories 
read and ask children to recall main charac- 
ters, major events and themes. ' Check to see 
whether they are acquiring this "library" 'in 
their minds. 
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Level '^I 

'■'Respondingy'^io [Written Material 



MAKIN.(3.;4N CAN" BOOK ' V '^ 

Objectives ; To ^help 'ther child to; ^ 

,. ;". ^. ■ • ^ . • See some relationships between oral 
A:. ;i and written language. . - 

• Develop confidence in himself or. her-. 
■ self as a language user. ; 

Focus: y ,Qhlldre,n dictate sentences that can be illus-' * ^ 
>tr^Wd"on each j^^-ge pf,;a^^^ • 

Materials : ' 9'^^''.x;'12V' pamper ■—\- v-'/ ^ : 
: ■ c. : : . • "Flo w "pen ■v''--^;. V"^?. :"" V'.-'>^- 



■ ' Crayons --r.-^;'^^^^^ ' -ry-' '■■y.y-^rY''^ ^ 

■ " ■ ' . . " 
- ^ro'cedure ^: ^-I^epare^-sma-ll-books-by--^^^ 

. * fo^ld. Print '^I ,Can" on the covers. 

Discuss with the children things', they are • 
c-.. able to do now, that they couldn^'t do when 

; they we^e^abies. * 

^'''"'-■^ . Distribute books and crayons. Have children 

draw their faces and write their names on., C ' 
the covers. , . v v" " 



Then have them dr|a\r.je^ things they 

can do on e^ch page^^-- As they complete the ' 
pictures, have each child dictate a sentence 
or two which you print under each picture. * 




0 



I can jump rope. I can. run really fast. 



It may be best to take atv-lea$t" .tX^^ sessions 
to complete^ the boqks\be.caTise*;y^^^ children 
•get too tired to 4Q 4: g^ to 
do it all at onteV: ^ ^ 



Integration : 
^Evaluation V 



(it the second session;,/.beg^ 

'has been written so fqfry supporting individ- 
ual ideas , 

When the books are completed, read and have 
the child read the books many, times. ,The 
pictures and the fact that -each child formed 
the sentepce^ will help them Verpember. .v v . 

Extefision : Books entitled "I. Like :" . , " 
^^I-:Want to Go to i or ariy subject' of 

interest.' ■ ^ ^ ■ : 

Encourage tjie child to discuss his or hqr 
flhfTVtifi s' in even greate r detail than de- 
, picked* in the dictated d'kption. . . . 

^eniences^4^ 

seen/ in anbfth^r c 
: child i s ; bo0kv: in a /chart: ^^^^ / . 



Level I i : ' ' ' • ' 

Praatvcing Comprehen3ion . Strategies 



ENJOYJNG BOOKS. TOGETHER' 



Objectives ; 



Focus: 

I - 

Materials 



To help .the ctiild to : \ 

• Askocialbe and expect meaning from 
written language / ■ ^ 

• Peijceiye meaning and view hiniself or ./ 
. herself as a potential reader. - 

Children follow along^while teacher* re.ads , 
then retell the story.- ^ ^ ' 

One copy of a j^imp.le stor;^ with a repetitive 
pattern for .e ach °Ghil d. , , ... 



: PyoQedure : . .Distribute th^^ books . DisQuss* the title and" 
_ - _ ^ __^ictures and have "H;he .'ch^ldre^^^ 



-ffl.ight _happeri i n the story.. 



-.T-: — — ^— 



f. . ■ • ■ »■ ^ ■ ■■■ ■ . .^i ■ 

See that the cjiildren have ];he corre,ct page^ 

and have them follow/ along ^jfhile^ you read/ 

Read some pages twice so the children can 

■vsayr ""i't;) al6ng wi the secpnd time! 

Dis Class trie" i^tory and relate children ' S', e-jf- 
.per4en<^es to it- as yoti. iread. . . 

■ Read .the ehti book kgain with, the children 
chiming in. \ ' V . - / ■ . 

Ha,.ye the children turn the. pages and ret.ell 
. t-her sto^ry. / * . 

■ ^ ■ ■ ■ 

I^lit^' the bd6ks -oiit. so'that children can look 
atrthem in their free- time . ' Let each child - 
go through, the book with;ithe teacher ^ an 
: aide,- or a crqss-age "tutor • ' V 



Integration : 
Evaluation : 



Childreh-^i&hould be encouraged to relate 
. their own; experiences that are similar ^ to 
those in the story. • 

bbs^jrve the children who enjoy this activity 
i /those who choose to look at the book again ,' 
< and those who rememl^er some of 'the phrases 

•and- sentences . Note which children can "re- . 
> teir' stories' effectively and which .need more 
'"Trraclrlce^--^ - - - — • [ .' . . ' ^ : I ' ' 
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... Level- 1. - . 

Jphacticing Compreh^Bion Strategies' 



RETELLING STORIES 



( Thi s-tia:s]c-c^"i girrat es-Tr 
toty ,^ Y. Goodman and C. Burke,. N.Y.: Macmillan., 1971.) 



Objective : • To help the' child to: 



Develop the abi^Litf^aad habit of 
thinking while i^^pproaching stojities 

-^4r-Brl-l'y~-^T-~^^ — — : r~~~ 



Focusri^;,- After listening to .--a story ,;• stXidents tell 

the sto^-y in their own words to someone who 
-'^has not heard it. • > 

Materials : • A wide ..variety, of • reading materials 

• Tape Recorder (opt i,onal) s ^ 
^ ■. " ' ' . ■ 

Procedure : Ask students to listen to a- story of their 
choice , pr an assigned story. Beforehand, 
/ expi^iri; that they- are to retell the 3tory 
. in tHeir own words after listenin^g. To - 
initiate the retelling you might just say, 
'Tell me everything you remeinber*' or "Tell,- 
me th^.^^whple story in your own^ words." 

: . Then Listen to all the st udexit h as to_s.av,.^--^— ^ 

When he or she^has 'told'all he remembers 
you may wish' to probe further, on the basis , 
^ of in;,forjna.t±Qn. already given ("You mentioned 
two pilots. What' did they do?"') . Or you may 
? wish to encourage synthesizing and generaliz-- 
ing by asking, for major id.^:.as or themes. 
("What was the main idea 'oi^' ideks in' this- 
stqry?") " * ' 

Students unfamiliar with this task might be * * - 
helped .by practicing re;^felling an actual ex- 
perience or a TV show or movie, just to be 
clear .aJ^out the task itself. 

-V Children at this level can retell stories ^ 

th-ey listen , to and picture book stories they 
look kt . ^This is an appropriate point to 
establish ''the idea that stories are read for 
. the meaning they convey, and that the child's 
, * i-deae^ and interpretations are worthy and ^ 

" • irrjportant. ^ 

. ■ ' ' 14 7 . ■ • " •• ^ ■ * • " 



wv^^.x- jofl these o^r al ret ellings could ev.en, be 
written do}yn7*to be~~Treat'ea~^~S~iDpt ional *feT=~ 
^ ^ sions of : one st6rS^, to be shared with other 

peer^u * # • * 

Integration : The retelling ^s ""an integration activity ,^ • 
^. - • "^biit In addition, J asking^ children for the 

indict , import ant n^iVit'^can assist them learning 
to, summariz^e . ' Asking f or*, the general tneme 



days' or %e^s latea2y is;% helpful way to 
develop the abiftity to^ generalize 



Evaluation r Not j,c3He*'* whet hei*, chi^ifeferen who are able to carry 
f * ^ otft this^as'k- witb real-life events can 

dQ the same with* storiesV Those who cannot 

J *jna y n^d supp ort fo:^conf idence , and more 

^ ~* 7 chances individually; in^^ or small 

v' « grouR? to participate in this activity. 
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Level II: The Beginning Reader " 

Characteristics of ^the Beginning Reader 

' ' £ _i : 1 

The greatest difference; between the non-reader and 
the beginning reader is -the student's perception of him- 
self as a reader or a potential reader. The so-called 
non-reader perceives hims^elf- as not being able to read and 
frequently does not even imagine himself readings In con- 
trast, the beginning r,eader is engaged in activities using 
printed text and" is at least beginning to "taste" succes,s 
at reading and can picture himself using printed nnaterials 
"Toi^informat ion' and pleasure . ' 

. Regardless of age, this beginner's behavior . related 
to the process of reading usually includes some 6r all of 
the following: 

r 

, • Increasing signs of knowledgqf and familiarity with 

- a body of appropriate literature, 

- a seh6,e of the structure of stories, 

- book-hahdling skills " 

- terminology used in rdading instruction. 

• The ability ''to sust ain attention to listen to^ ' 
stories being read, aloud and 



- predict upcoming events 

- supply highly .predictable words, phrases 

- .retell the plot at the conclusion or later 

. select fkvorite stories , characters, or poems 

• When approaching a. new book, the ability to use 
title and illustrations to predict the possible 
plot of story (when content" is relevant to the 
student ' s' cult;ural background and/br life experiences) 

• The ability to recognize increasing amounts of 
print used or seen regularly in daily life (e-g. , 
the* student j.s own name , namies of products used 

. daily, stop' signs, store, signs) 
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This level may also include students who show ^'little 
or no evidence of meaning-seeking strategies on the TIRC. - 
Teachers may wish to refer to the i-ecommendat ions given ,on 
pp. 93/to 95 of Chapter 4. 

Activities 



, As we mentioned in the introduction to this chapter, 
the use of categories or levels is not meant to imply that 
children should be -grouped according -to abi-lityV or 
only these activities may be used with children at this 
level. Children at varying 'levels of proficiency can par- 
ticipate in the same activity, with the teacher making 
appropriate, adjustments to suit individual children. 
Teachers may find that activities suggested Hn the other 
sections of .this chapter can also be used with children at 
this level: The activities described here are intended 
to serve as starting points that teachers can deviate 
from, modify, and expand upon. . • 

**The si^uggegted activities for this level are as 
follows: 

a>.' OrSfl Discussions 

1, Recorded Oral Language from Personal 
Experience 

2. Writing a Group Story 

Liatening to Written Language Presented Orally 

1 . . ' Read-Alongs at ^the ^Listening Post 
2. Daily Story Time 

Independent Silent Reading 

1. .Chime-In Reading 

2. Uninterrupted Silent Reading 

Responding to Written Material 

^' ■ ■ ' ' 

1. A Matching Game Based oij a Story - 

2, Retelling Stories ' . ' 

Practicing Comprehension-Seeking Strategies 

1. Fill-In Story 

2. Developing Independent Reading from Language 
Experience • 

3. Tape Recording to Develop Self-Correction 
Strategies 
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Level II 

Oral Discussions 



RECORDED ORAL LANGUAGE FROM PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 



Objective: To help the child to 



rifeke th e c omveet-jLon between, .or al 



language and print. ' - 

Focus : Highlight individual accounts of personal; 

experiences by recording oral language in 
- - writ'ing and/or on t_ape^_ ' " '^'-.^ ^/ J-'^- 

Materials : • Writing materials appropriate to the age 

level 

• , Tape recorder and blank tapes 

Procedure: Children, individually or in small groups, 

tell about an event or topic of their choice 
while it is being recorded on tape or in 
writing. Often, this is most comfortably 
done by suggesting a tHaeme area, relating it 
to a story read today, asking for a caption 
to accompany a painting, etc. 

If t^ accounts are written and carried out 
individually, they can be collected over 

-^^...time- to^orm-indl-vi-dual-^hooks-^with each 

entry dated and sequenced. Or, class books 
can. be developed by putting together each 
child's story about a birth celebration or 
, other common topic. 

Tape recordings can be replayed for 'others 
or larger groups to hear each other's 
accoiints at a group time. They can also be 
converted to writing,. iDut if possible, the 
child should be present to watch the writing 
performed, to observe the mechanics in actual 
use (left to right, top to bottom progres- 
sion, spelling patterns, etc.). 

Various uses can be made of the recorded 
language. A major focus is to encourage the 
. "flow'' of language, but also to build a 
bridge to reading from their own language 
(see following pa!ge). 
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With the written dictation, young children 
will not be able to "read" their own state- 
ment ' readily . Frequent opportunities' to 
have it read to them, however, will lead to 
occasions where they can join in on certain 
parts and "Find your name and your brother's 
name." Repeated readings, especially of 
— • favorites,; are help±u±^^ 

'•"Reading instruction" language can be intro- 

- ^ li:. duced^aturally with xom^leats :.such_as.y_,'^ 

side your name, there are three other words 
/ji'n this sentence Xpoint). 1--2--3. And you 
,iiave four seritence^^ your story. 1-2-3-4. 
.Moving the ^ey^s^^ become a 

*"* habit through t hi; sVijif^ as well. 

Using the tapes, Ohird 

whose voice it is, S,tplip;ing.j1^^^^^ to 
guess the rest of tlrej^se^^^^ Accom- 
^ panying the tape with ' wri%t.feM> C9Py^^ 

to some of the same part icipation ;^e&^^^ 
above. - v V 

Integration : Ask children which parts of their own dicta- 
tion they remember. Help them to re-read 
the whole sentence(s). 

*' ' 

Evaluation : ' Observe to see that children associate the ^ 
print with what was said, immediately and 
days later. ' 
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WRITING A ^GROUP STOm^M^^ 



To help the child to: 

developing reading; sk^lij,^'^^^^^^ 
• Perceive himself ol^^^^^ 
sent or potent ial{cap^ 

A smair'group c^f "cMld^^i^^ 

together. V' * . " 

• Large chart paper ;:■v^;;^;•^; ,^^ . : ' 

• -Felt pens. • :}■'^'r'i^^:^^^ " • .* ' 

Gather a; group, df phiii - 
silx to 12)! ;^Oulid the>ji]iai?^t^^ ' 

board tdaa±<^pritlt pa^pB^jv*:!^ ^ . 

vir6,ad^\-]5iu1: xiot^ e$sen:t.i;ai)-.-':;r%';^ \\ ''T-- ':•}■'■'' 

■"Ask the '*chil(dre.^^ wliai:;th)ey; ;^^ ' , "V-'l^ 

about ... " The^ siit^ jectr^ by a ; VI 

•picture',^ the unit ' j£he^^^^^ current ly./ :'^?;: 

wrklng on iVthe season ;^ etc. • '^■-'■^'^■■W: 

' HatQ' the .childreriy^choi^ character./ 

You cfan hear sev^r^^/iisa^ then /^-^'^i 

have^^a ;^)'pte... - Disciusi^v^ character -..r^- 

. might' 'l<Dok like and Ve^^^^^ . 

Then ask' spm^^ first 

/sentence . as ^the 

.ch}.ldrdictates,. sk^ as you 

;;print..'■•;;■■•.^:^'/:;^; ■ vM':;':/-^^^^^^ ' 

.Then: ask ^vhat th:i:s^^;t5Hatr and eli- 

• cit: another; seniieric^^ disagree- 
'Inent:/^'have■;;a'* vbt-^-,/^^ 

Th en : ■ e Xi c it ' s ome . : sen ta rii c0's - ^h out t h e ^ d i' f f i - . . 

culti.es/th;e^ch^riElG1^^^ example> if 

the; story :w^s a^ who wanted "to 

paint/Easter *eg^ she do: it? ^ 

Children wi XI u&u^lX^ with: "She. • 
didn |-t :have yeggs paint" or 

'^AVwoidf :w.as;!bot*h^ying^^ and you have a- . ; 
good start ; f6r^^; y^ 



When the story-iS TCompleted, read it. over - 
and have the children decide whether they 
are satisfied with their story. Revise or 
add as they indigate , upon hearing the whole 
story. 

You can 'turn the story into a book with an 
~' i riust r atiron -aiiti- sent ence -on~each-Tp — 
by individuals or partners. ^ 

— — — --"Bep^rtdr ing up on~^'aba-i±t3r'^-ibeve-l"^ — 6M4.dren»«inlg]it-._ 

trace, or copy a. line or the whole story, 
^ for their oWn versions . 

Jntegrat ionj Have the cW^^^^^^ examine each other's illus- 
trations' of the story for :S4mi:l^^^^ 
differences. Discuss the; richrie;s^^ of differ- 
ences an'd how our own experiences affect 
what we think and do., ., , / 

Evaluation : Observe which children can form sentences. 

' Observe which children can read phrases and 
words^ a^^^ read it with them. Phase out 

, . : of j^^e^^ ygn\cslj&},:^^^:k^ which 

■ V / cji^ ^an cohtinue^witt^^ 
' ^^x^nrlng repeated reading'^qlS ^t^ 
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Level II 

Listening to Oval Reading 



READ-ALONGS AT THE LISTENING POST' ,^r' 



"^ iQbjejotive : ;^To help the child to: 



. 1 #;..£,r-aG-tice.^^in-..-GQn>tH^^ 

skills.vsimultaneoiisly . 

Focus : Children listen to a story of their own' choice 

while following the print , and are allowed to 
,'V repeat the experience frequently, if d^;si;i*ed. 

r ■■■■ ■ ■ ' ; ' ,. Vj/^^-"; vV:\>^^ - ' 

Materials : • A variety.Jpf commercial or self^setfs ;Oif> ^ 

short story books-'^vith accompanying ,tj^ 
(usually 'cassette) or records.^ '1 '% 

• A lisl^hing pos;t where one^Vtb.;.six studeiit^^ 
may i'isH;en to records or t>p§s^^ with the ^^i^^^' . 
use oi earphones. ( Individ^ials. may listen 
with just a tape recorder^ ,|?utr^f 
: is added to the activity / xf^:*% whol-e } 

; group ' can listen . at once.)- : .. 

Pro cedure : ^; ; ^ To an o^-ientation sessd'oB 'qn. h^^ 

..wi^ j V N handle the equipmer^tv, . t'hie^; lj.s^ . 

%:^y tening -a;sp6ct . of this act ivit-y'\can;.'b^^^ 

'\ enjoy the'. i*€^sponsibility of dbing-^^!,^^^^ 
V ly a child or group will select a b<^kp,ta^^ 

7*^ ' ];i s t e n_t o ljii1r"theTe-- ar e? o c c as 1 o ns- dn'^:^hi eh-}: - 

' " ; the teacher finds it appropriate to; s^lec^^^^^^^^ . 
with or' for. the child (a book reJ^ttfed to a: 
topic of study, a book especially suited, 
for this reader to prepare to read indepemd- 
^ ently to others, etc.)- When introducing 

the activity, establish the habit in students 
of thoughtfully choosin,j|.,, a book and pondering 
for a moment what it might be about or re- 
* fleeting on why it lookaF<Lnteresting . 

. As the children listen, they should follow 

along, turning pages as signaled.. (Some 
commercial tapes also involve children by. 
asking them to supply predictable words.) 

The usual use of this activity would have 
the children listening pnly once and then 
perhaps doing a follow-up activity (go to- 
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an adult to' discuss or retell the story, 
draw or write 'about the story). This format 
accomplishes the basic^goal of the activity. 

However, listening "66 the story additional . 

times, voluntarily, has definite benefits in 

helping children acquire many effeptive read- 
"rng~st~r~at'e~g^i^~ST~^"Th'e^urpi^^^ — 

listening vg.ry. Some children just like to 
-ji^ar— a— fa^rj tf=^ storv many times . Others 
-eafl--beHTie^t4-v^arie4-^t-e--^ — 



aid to "coach^^ them, in rehearsing a story to 
read, to others (especially when older children 
read t 9 younger ones). They can 'listen any 
number 'of times (even tak-e it 'hQm^^^ until 
they ~ conf i d^^ story 7 

themse]tye.s-... ' J ' 

' Frequently, ciiildren who have^-j^^^ repeat-:;* 
1.^ edly to the same story can r^ad more of the ' ■ 
;,;;atory on their xown than they; realized. To 
'. add stories to this collection, you can tape 
the daily story reading session "live'' and 
add that tape and book to the read-along . . 
' library. This is , especially valuable to do / 
'where mult iple copies of the text are available. 

. Children of this ^age may need some structure 
at first to ^isteii to a complete story and 

. absorb it in a way similar to live reading. 
It may help to h^-ve an adult at the center ' 

— or it " may-be wise-ta be sure- that some^^p*^ 
the stories are old favorites of thq group. ' 



Books that haVe only one line of print per 
page can be ; recreated individually for chil- 
dren who wish to do so, and they can illus- 
■0 trate their own copy of stories such as 

'Three Billy Goats Gruff." 

Integration : Ask children to tell or draw the ending of 
the story. Then ask if anything like that 
. has ever happened to them or to someorfe they 
know. Have them locate one part they can 
read to you> 

Evaluation : Observe- or sit in on this activity to see 

which children need more help to (a) follow 
/ along on the correct page,; Cb) attend 
■"-^r. : throughout,,.a^pmplete;story and become 
' ^ : suf f icieWly- Tnvolved to respond to the 
feeling o'r^tone of the story. 
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■Level' 'II " 

Listening to Oral Reading 



DAILY STORY TIME 



. Objective : To heli/the child to: 

- " - 3 • Enjoy literature , develop, increasing- 

' ,knowledge of literature; and to expect 

\- ■ ' M^d^^ from printed mate- 

■ rial',,.; ' ^ ■ \ , 

Focus :, >; : ; Children llsten^to, a literature selection; and 
•rx • respond to, the. story if rom their own ^experience 

; ; ' . and hear others ii:espond from theifs. 

Materials : A literature select ion appropriate --to the 
, ^ particular group of children, .Selections 

will vary from ne>v p^ub if cations to bid favor- 
ites^ and from' books related to themes 
(holidays, units of study) to spontaneous 
choices made by^children in the group. 

Procedure : An .adult reads a story :to the entire class 
or small groups, often at a regularly ' 
scheduled time, A typical sessicui would 
include the following steps: ^ . ■ - - ' ^ 

dren to predict sbmething about the 
story, (Sometimes you'll read the title 
first"-~:c>th~er time's', not ,") : 

• ■ . ■ ■ ■ ' • • ' ^ . , ■ ■, ■ 

2. As you ^read the story, usually keep the . 
"flow'\ going without distractions away 
frpm. the topic, but pause in. places, for 
children to join in where the next words* 
• or phrase are highly predictable (rhymes, 

repeated phrases), 

- .3, After reading the story, ask questions 

^ requiring children to think , beyond the 

information presented dire.ctly in the ^ ' 
story XWhZ do you think they did that?- 
. What might happen, after the story ended?'), 
and, ask for their responses to the story f' 
from their 'own point of view, (What V 
did' you like about the story? Has any- 
. 'i ■ thing like. that ever happened to you?) " •* 
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:• ' ' Encourage^-a v&.ri'ety ' of responses , /be ing*'^^ 
careful not to stop after just 'one* 
acceptable; response heard. 

' . ■ ■ - • • . 

4. . Frequently it^ is desirable to follow a 

• ^ story with an' af^ or writing pro- 

.'^ je<it. Especially when it can be volun- 
" T^. Irary' withr'~arvariety lJf ''6pt~rons available , 
"children carji benefit from further inte- 
gration through drawing or painting 

sequence, etc. / 

5. Make the book ,^>avail able to children 'for 
free time act'ivities. 

}' ' ■ 

Children at this itevel especially benefit 
from large pictur^ books that enable them to 
see well arid 0^en follow some of the print. 
They usually Respond best to s^^ssions that 
last no more than about 15 minutes, but each' 
teacher should determirr^^hat from experience 
As a rule, a i-story should be completed in brie 
.sitting. Children of this age delight in 
hearing old favorites Repeatedly and these ; 
can easily become their beginning reading 
content.. Multiple copies of the book, when- 
ever available; are often ^used well by 
children following an enjoyable story ■ 
session. y ^ 

Ask children to picture the story in their 
minds and to draw one or more of these 
**scenes . " 



Check to see that children are becoming 
familiar with a variety of stories and re- 
membering major ideas and characteris, to use 
in future discussions.. ' 




JnidiSpendent Silenii^ Reading: 



CHIME-IN READING 



Objectives t To help the. child to;: 



•^^ • \:. meaning. 'fr^^ 

. • ■ P.erc.eiye himS'elf or herself as ^a 

'"^^'v . . ^ . : ^ : ; gotentialiy. capable reader . 

Focus : C^^ with a teachqr and 

• '7 - - % ; ;thteri vre^^^ they are Teoniil^ 

Materials : - 'p}ilt± acsho^ct story: book , :/^re- 

■Tfe^fably ^o^^ repeated patterris/iri . 
^.• ' /^dt'p stoch;^ 

: ■ ' ■• ^'^;/{;:■Penny':':^:: .^^/^ / 

Procedure : Gathei'. a^ sniall group of children into . a cir- 
. cle and tell them that youyaiid thiey are 
4. S ' ' gping "tb re them to 

say. the.^ w^^ along with you. (In 

. actuality/ the children's reading will prob- 
- ably ;be;f.a s^&cond or so behii^d at first. ) " 

. ' Ascertain vth -has. the place and 

i' begih^Teadlhg . Soinet^^ 

read the f irst :pag^ t.wic^^^ 

. o ■ .■ ■ ; :A ;.,'-dren' sta^tieid';. ■ ' -.^ ■'. ■ i. y , • 

Read along' wit 

til you 'come to a Very, predictable seiitjence, 
then' begin the sentence an^d ''phase out}^i,^. , 
. That: is.;, yo'u: rem and let the c^iil" 

dren complete . the sentence on their own /"'^irf 
e, g. , from"Gingerbread Boy , " "I ran ;away;, 
from the little ol-d man and I can run away'/?.,,, 
fropfi you. " : - ' • "'^ 

Talk about the story as you read to keep the' 
children involved and predicting what wil;'l , 
happen . iiext . ' • . V -.- 

At the completion of the story, ask the dhil- 
dren to retell it, th^n read at least part 
: . of the story over again. On this second 
t ''^ ■ reading, you can phase out more." . 
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.— - At--a-rsu chiiaren can prac- ^ 

■ tic0 reading br telling the story ^ by othem-' ^ 
/ selves, and then read it td, an - adutt or plfiej- . • 
, child. ' ^ ^>• * • ^ ' 1 

At the early- stages of reading, any/approxi- . . w 
matrons of ths&. print that make sense are • ^ 
. acceptable. The storj^ c;^r then be^ re^d to , . 
the chaid .agai^ or he or /she can listen to\^ 
a tape ^^fo get a closer match toVthey print - ' . 



••4f 



^ Kote tp the 
Teacher: 



Integration 



Evaluation 



The children who learn to read easily are" r ' 
usually those who have been, reg^d. to repeated- 
ly iDefore. coming to school. - Wheri the' child' .-^ 
hasn/t /experienced -thisY--th^ 
vide vsiich- experiences/ . ■ 

Following' th^ print and listening to a story 
on a tap-e "recorder or iec^rd is very bepe^ir. 

vcial but lageksT the eAatidnal support 4»and the 
personal irite^^st , anorher ''hum^ Being 'cSri .;• . , 

, give.; ^ : ■ .• ■ ' -i ■ 

The Qhiidrfen!s own experience.. sfjDul^: be disj^ 
cussed arid -.related to the reading, material as 
mifch as possible • Which chjaracfer did you 
like? What in this '-story fs like something;.. . 
you have done? . ' . . 

Observe which children ; remember ' the |ke^Be o£ . 

* the. story/and can -rertelt"^^ ■ 
•words while turning the pages. • / ' .. 

^-Observe-those -who^-can^^^ closely .a.p^p.roximMe. .A_ „ 
;v the author 's language ^ Make note ^'af whi^h . 

• .stories can . b^^ r?pe^a;te'dly in the future ;t 
.tie Ip'^^t hosp c hil dr en gain . con f i'd^ nee an t h^i r . 

;treadlrigV-, ' ' ■ ■ b " " 



Level II' 

Independent Silent Reading -r ■ - 



UNINTERRUPTED SILENT READING- 

(This activity ife a vetrsion of "Uninterrupted Silent 

Sustained Reading''""by Lytnan Hunt , -University of Vermont.) 

•■■ t- »' 

Objectives : ■ " To help the child to : ^ 

^ • Develop,^ the habit of expecting sense 

and pleasure from print. 
• Develop basic b\)ok-handlin'g skills 
through use . > 

Focus : Children silently read a* book^ of their-^own 

choice or other written text for an uninter- 
rupted p^eriod of time. *■ 

Materials : . • A wide variety of reading materials on a 

range of levels of sophistication (Such as 
TV guides, children * s magazines^ picture 
books, easy readers, trade books, joke 
books and craft books ,^ poetry ) that are 
t . easily accessible. ; 

• To . initiate this . activ4.ty some ^tea^chfe^s j 
■ : r " f lood" ,a .rug -ir^ of * the* rooni"' " 

: ^ . with -b^ and ,s1?:Udents. ,ga^ to 
/ ^ browse, and i^elect /a/^^b^ catego- 

rize materials and topics in a clkss 

ProcedVre : y ; sTi>,e| st;U^ients that ^ 

f; | t,P Y :le ^3^^ ^ DO it, S9 

.1..,,.;.,' ^this.aQtiyity is their 

* \ . reading by just doing it . '' T^ can be en- 

couraged by .telling them that when l*ft 
alone, we have found that children do have 
extremely good problem-solving skills and 
can actually read better than ^they^thirik, 
when they,,nee,d to and want to/" Eacl^time 
they are to independently dir-whatev^ is 
necessary to attempt to le^rn what the story 
is about. They may not , interrupt^nyone 
else.. Even the adults'^ad during this time 
At the end of the perioa, students may re- 
turn the books or some might wi^h to keep • 
'them for further reading, even for the next 
silent reading period/ There is Ho obliga- 

* tion to "report'* .on the book to anyone. 
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Howler, after this ^ac\ivity / some readers . 
; ^, often vc^luntarily gither^and want to tell 

' j^^/ each other about, the bo^ they read or looked 

/■ ' ^at, SfSiceis^thiaL fs the most desirable possi- 

. ./ ble outcome, ir is bene|i.ci1il to support this 
extension' of activity, 

The younger chil^ may spend* most of these 
sessions ''reading^^ ..g&ptures , even in word- 
less books,*' Tlxis inappropriate, . Many bene- 
fits result from tji^ book handling e?ij)erience 
• V and the construction qff a story-like text to' 
match iJlustra'feion^l, If^ the .teacher reads a 
particularly favorite story, children will 
' . be mor^ apt t^o read it later because they are 

♦ . i'familiar;^ith it. Thus, it' is' import ant for \ 
the teac^ie^. to make sur^ that the books^ con- 
t aini^g'^such stories ^afe made, accessible to \ 
. .. the children; 'Similarly, seeking highly pre- 
; . diet able language Stnd'subjects will «assist in 
4^ motivating childjren t'o read at "^h is initial 

' st&ge, - Five to ten minutes may be an appro- 
priate pejribli at f^^t , The term sj.lent 
reading "-"^may be too Strong for this^age^ 
grout), R^ndergarten it^nd- first grade childretf 
^- rrf^y nee;d Vo vocalize a certain-«>amo^nt while 
\. readingi^ .^^ Quiet ly coula fte substituted, • 

'Integration : Circulate at tdie ^nd(^t a ^period or ask in 
. , 7 small grpups for ;;individua3;te t\) tell favorite 

parts oj theiii; booksc^andUlto find p^rts i^ 
their storij^^ete like theriir own experience/ 

Evaluation : 0^erve*which children ma eed additional 
assistance in select i'|g books, sui^taining 
interest over, the^period," hanSlinJ'^DOoks 
* appropj-ia-tely , ana' being a1^J.e to retell main ■ 
. „ 0veH,t2''^''an* characters^5, f rom ^he sf'Sries^S^: 
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Level J I 

Responding, to Wm^tten Material * 



.A MATCHING GAME BASED- ON A STORY 



Objectives : 



To help the child to^: 



FocuS 



Materials 



Procedure 



■2^ 



Integration 
Evaluat ion : 



' • Associate written language with other 
forms of language and forms of infor-^ 
mation (picturesO- ^ 
# Derive meaning from written language. 

•Children produce a g^e by drawing pictures 
and composing sentences. 

• 5" by 8*' oak tag cards (or file cards) 

• Ci^ayons 

• Flow pens 

After children have read a story they enjoy, 
have them draw pictures from the story; 

Print , sentences that the children dictate on 
their pictures and on separate cards, You 
will need 12 to 1^6 picftures in order to plaj^ 

• a^ game .v ^ , 

Shuffle the picture cards and deal them out 
to the children. Hold, up- the sentence cards, 
have children rgad them, together o.r with 
you, andymatcli with the picture . 

Cfi^ldrentcan also work independently or in" 
pairs to mat ch the .pictures with sentences. 

Ganfes/ can a:lso be made by cutting up^ inex-. 
pensive 'picture books. * This means can be 
the way" t'o,,: get the idea started. 

JHaVe the children determine how many times- 
they neq^i to keep ^practicing the game to do^, 
it well. Ask them to invent other (mo3;e 
difficult) way^ to use their pictures and 
sentences. c .v' 

* Observe which children read the sentences 

, readily and which, show thjdy grasp the- mean-- 
ing of t,he sentence by qUi(?kly finding the 
matching picture. , 
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Level II 

Responding to Written Material 



. ilETELLING STORIES 

(This task originates in the ReadiNng Miscue Inventory 
Y. Goodman -and C.. Burke, N.Y. r Macmillan, 1971.) 



Objec t ive : To help the child to: 'k ' 

' ^ • ll*^- ., . 

. ' • Develop the ability and habit of 

thinking while reading or approaching 

books . 

Focus: . After reading or listening to a story, stu- 

dents tell' the story in their own words to 
someone .who has not heard it. > 

Matejrials : • A wide variety of reading materials 

' • Tape recorder (optional) :j; 

Procedure : Students . read a story of 'their choice or 

• listen to a story. Before they read or lis- 
ten, explain that they are to retell the 
Story in their own words after reading. To 
initiate the retelling, you might just say, 
^'Tell, me every1;hing you remember*' or 'Tell 
me the whole story in your own words." 
Then listen to all the student has to say. 
When he or she has told all he remembers, 
you may wish to probe further. ("What did 
they do?") Or you may wish to encourage; 
synthesizing and generalizing by asking for 
''^'r major /ideas or themes. ("What was . the main 

' idea or ideas in this story?") 

. • Students unfamiliar with this task might be 
helped by practicing retelling an actual 
experience or a TV show or movie, just .-to 
be clear about the t*^sk itself. 

Children of this level are especially at 
a to retell stories they listen to and picl^re 
bobk stories they look at. This is an<^' 
. , appropriate point to establish thfe idea that 

stories are read for the meaning they cbSVey 
and that the child's ideas and interpreta- , 
tions are worthy and important. Som^ of.*/ 
these oral retellings could eve^h be written 
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down, to be treated as optional versions of 
one story, to be shared with other peers. 
Children should be encouraged as much' as 
possible to look at the printed text as well, 
especially in book's they have heard frequent- 
ly and those that have repeated easily pre- 
dicted portions. " ; ' 

Integration ; The retelling is an integration activity, 
but in addition, asking children for the 
most important event or characters can 'assist 
" them integrating the information. Their 

ability to generalize can be promoted by. re- , 
turning to discussing former stories days and 
weeks later. • . ' 

Evaluation : Notice whether children are able to reteli 
events of any kind, /then whether they can 
;-}^ • tell stories such as this with increasing 

confidence and thoroughness as well as show ' 
t a beginning ability to generalize about plot 
and theme. 
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Lev0l IT 

Practicing Comprehension Strategies 



FILL-IN STORY 



Objectives 



To help the child to: 



Regard reading as a -njeaning-based : ; ' 
activity. ; . . 

Use other language processes in cori-r 
junction with reading..-* ' 



Focus 



. A short story lacking key words is used, so 
that students can be asked to fill /in. words'-' 
to complete the story. ' \, . : . ^ ■ ■ , ^ 



Materials 



Large chart paper 
Flow pen 



Procedure : Print the following , story or^imilar one on 
a large chart. , -a , . ' 

■ , • • • • ■ . . . 

Tell a group of children that -<they , are to,, 
fill in the blanks with words tha^fe'^'^y^^^ 
make sense. Emphasize that there .a:f^e no . 
"right" answers . ' . / V ■■■^ 1^- ' • 
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,t le (have children supply, t'lias, . ^ 
:at the end) \ . J ; \ 



Once mpon a 



j.fthere. wast a 



named 



who liked to ] 



I 



One day she 

■a _^ 

you 



^ wijoV said, "flow' are ^ 



"I-^m 



," .&ai(J>the ^' ^^-^^.^-f-^ 



you like 
happy 



top^^V' 



nwpuidS' 
!were 



Writfe tia^;;')^p^.ds|.4s''-'tft,e cl*||.fireii, '^ic'tatte'"%hei;n . 

three tPnesit '^^^ ' ■ : .v ' 

Then pi:ei).a^;e , arjp^^'^r ' i<2a^', 1-in.,,; , ' ' 

story "- ^ri$i''t|,sk' '^tiotMsr group d,|-' i'iid'ividtial, 
t o : f i 11/ isti the ; gaipff a ve ^he/^ i rs tV st oty ■ , , 
■ hidden tor /"^bbvered^:/.; - V ■■ v' ' 



_ ' . The two stories can be Gpmpar^d 
groups and left up' on the wa^^ 
.reading. • ^" '"v/ -V;' . ';. ; 

Integration : ■ Discuss the differences aiT^ sim^^^ be- 
tween- the stories, and why pe^^^ 
■■■ dif fer^rit; ideas . . 



Evaluat ioii^ 



Qbsei've. wh;Lch children can make appropriate ■/ 
insertions'!: ' Then, note which ones can Join 
inf/bri 'the' r^ of the . story, and to wha;t • 

.4e^gre0••.^ '.:V ; ' 
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Level II . ' 

PraQtioing Comprehension Strategies 



DEVELOPING INDEPENDENT READING FROM LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE 



Objectives 



Focus ; 



To help the child to': ■ 

• Readily associate written language 
with its meaning, > . 

• Perceive himself or herself as . a 
capable reader . 

'Children dictate stories, then match words 
and sentences written on cardis with the com- 
plete written stories . . . 



Materials : 



Procedure ; 



• Notebook 

• Stiff paper folder 

• 1-1/2VV X 3^' cards 

In a notebook or on one side of a folder, 
write an individual child's story, as she 
dictates it . • 

Read the story over several times'.vwith her 



"On small cards p;plnt the words 
tence from the ^stofy".^ 
my^ bike , " 



of a key sen- 
'I like to 



M'lx up-'^the W/ords on the table 
child'^to . reassemble them into 
sentence, ,/she has the sentence in 
wr i t^d^.en syor y ava i 1 ab 1 e to mat ch , 



and ask the 
the original 
the 

You can 

refer to the separate words as yoiT work with 
the. child, V *'0h', here's 'ride' over here,'' 
or "Where d^ 'like,' go?" 

When calling attention to each word and thus 
lifting words jout of context, you are never- 
theless putting the words into ^sentence form 
so that meaning is not lost , . Additional sen 
tencfes can bQ added if the child's interest 
is sustained-/ lint il,' at some point , children y 
might manage the .whole story,;; then rebopy 
it for themselves: 
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The next time you work with the child, read 
the story, make the sentence agaiQ^and then 
add a word or two so the sentence . cah\be 
changed or lengthened. For example, you 
could add "to school'' or any verb the child 
suggest^ so he could make the sentence: '^I 
like to swimy and ''I like to ride to school." 
This could lead into the next dictated story 
which would naturally then contain some of 
th]^' same wgrds. 

This activity can be carried out with a small 
group of children who will profit from hear-* 
ing and sharing each others' sentences and 
stories. Some can be making illustrations 
while others are dictating and vice versa.' 

tf the story is printed on one sid^ of a 
folder, the cards can be stored in a pocket^ 
on the other side. 



Word , 
Cards. 



I like to ride 
my bike . . 

I can go fast 
down the hill. 



Illustration 
»( drawn by the 
child) 



3- to the X 

3her: Don't work for recognition of a lot of iso- - 

T" lated words. Use the activity to present 

more experiences with, words . It is irepeated 
experience with context and £L.strong meaning 
/ .. association that . will help the child develop 
a sight vocabulary. ' : • _ ; , 

egration : The child's own experience and language 

jsupply the reading material^, so continue to 
'^relate the sentences and ideas to the child's 
understanding of these sentences. Focus al- 
ways on- meaning, not on whether the child 
knows this or that word. 
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Evaluation : Observe whether a child can visually match 
a word card with the^wprd' in the sentence. 
If he can ' t yet / giveVhim. more experience' 
with chime-in reading /-.memo riz^at ion and 
group responses until iie, shows he is making 
the .Qorinectipn between the visual symbols ' 
and oral language . : " 

If the'bhald can .match the words , continue 
with more kctivities of this nature. ■ 
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Level II ■ 

Practicing Comprehension Strategies 



TAPE RECORDING TQ DEVELOP SELF- COfiREOT ON STRATEGIES 

(This activity is a combination of work done by 
Y, Goodman, C. Burke and M, Buckley . ) - 

Objective : To help the child to': 

Develop the habit of striving for 
sense to the degree that making 
, - * V • corrections off attempts, to correct 
Y is done readily when needed. 

Focus: The student listens to. his^'.or her ; own readin 

on ^tape^ while watching the text to self- 
; ' .. • ; assess- and 'decide on any further changes. 

Materials : • Various readi^ig materials 
- , • Tap© recorder, blank tapes 

Copy, of th0 story text (optional ^ but ^ 

^ . ' convenient) " 

■ . • ■ \ ■ ■ ,■. . ' ■ • • ■ . ■ .*>,.'•■■■",■•■ 

Procedure : As the student readi^ a short story unassist- 
ed,; she tape records herseM, An adult or 
older student can be present or not, as the 
. learner wishes. (The eventual goal is to 
have the student , do. this entirely indepen- 

■ dently . ) . . -.^ . 

Aftejr compiefting the reading, the;:sttident * 
listens to her. own reading while watcliing.- 
" the text. The reader'' s taskv is 'tp' decide 

whether there are any changes to be made in 
what she read originally so that it makes 

■ '^better sense." Encourage the student to 

■ disregard changes : that really' don^t' matter 
and assure her that "Ever^ody does that 

. when they read. 



:,.At least in the learn ingV*^ll^ it ' .i^*' help- 
ful to give the student ^^^bto. copy of the. 

^story so that ^he can mai^My;, places where . 
s^e would make changes. Th^'ivay, the teach- 
er could listen later and see^here the - 

.reader had detected her own mi'Sfeues and how 
many of those left uncorrected were apt to 
result in confusion about the text. 
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Once the. student understands the process, 
regardless of adult involvement or record- 
keeping, she is apt to Ue able^.to continue 
■ to listen, to ..the tape recording to see the -.y'^-A 
QXte:^t ^ tb whi^ch it makeawsense ;and improve r ^ 
it. in the placeV it ; dif f Irs to any. signif i^^ 
cant degree. Often,^ students eliminate the. \ 
use of the tape ..recorder because the "moni-' V 
tor for meaning" is now^ installed in their- . 
minds, and functions simultaneously with 
reading.. This., is the . goal. V 

Care must be taken to avoid: 'placing undue 
emphasis on oral reading and its absolute 
accuracy in this act ivat^ . 'That is. jjot the 
goal^if one is reading t> oneself rather ' . 
than performing before an audience.^ A 
'transition back to silent reading -will- be 
necessary but 'now the child 'is listening for 
sense . / 

Children at this level -could 'begin by tape 
recording their dictation and any stories 
they tell to monitor them for ''sense'' and. . 
whether or not they teil a story. Then , 
"reading pictures'V can tap6d and self- 
checked for sense. Easy, readers with re- 
peated and predictable language' are good for- 
this purpose. Afterwardjan adult can listen _ 
with the .Child, to point'out' the positive 
; examples of effective meaning-seeking st^ate- 

At this early stage, when children have been"- 
primed to expect and dj^marid sense, there will 
f re^iuently be no latei^e^^^^^ the^ use .pf /; ' 
the tape recorder to t^acri self -correct ibn . > 
It will .have occurred naturally. 

The, integration activity is tl\e; child' s' eva^^ 
^ uation of .what to change and what to keep : 
' ttiat he hears on the . tape he. niade . .(Readers . 
tend to correct a high percentage of miscues . 
^ade in a first reading,, just by ^replaying. 
It on tape. ) ' ' ^- 



Observe whether the children are involved 
5/ "enough and thinking for sense enough to be 
. able to detect -the need for changes;.' ; Ob- 
serve regular oral reading behavior to see 
whe'ther the self-correction transfers to 
that initial activity, r^athe,r than waiting 
. for. a^replay. . 
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,.. «^ Using Basal . Readers / • ■ ? ; .. 

. if a .basal text is being used as part of the instruc-^- 
. t.ional program for this^ level reader,, the materials need 
to be examined on the basis of: 

^Ifeleyance aijd intere the readers. 

^. . . ■ . • Predictability and natural quality of the language 
.'^ . * • to the ear of the reader. ;, 

': T-requently it ls this level text that,. mi|ght be most 
inappropriafe. for Responsive instruction because, of the 
. ,;ab<?ve factors; ' For. the beginner, it is especially impbr-- ' 
. '-.t ant that there, be a, match between what , is familiar orailv ' 
and what is encountered in. print! Therefore, ."teachers • " 
need to; determine the degree of match. One way to do this 
.IS to read some of the text stories .to the students' to see ' 
, :1|kfet her they can understand^ and discuss the content; on v 
thkt basis; While, reading, a teacher can pause .to see if 
students can anticipMe key words , endings, and. so. forth. 
Ability to participate in these ways dofes not guarantee -:'a^ 
• r high degree .of suitability btit it assures some comprehen- ' 
sion.' at least . . ' . . : ; ■ ■ . 

Frequently, this chepk l)lus, a teacher 's . intuitions . 
, reveal that the' language and tojpics of beginning" i^eader 

texts are not closely related to the real world^odf- the ' 
. beginning student. "Primer-ese" is generally ^cm^f^.efd, - ' - 
' . short sentences with very re dundstnt , vague confef^fprhere- 

• fore, if such texts must be lised ^as, a major oSi;|i^aS#S).art 
' of instruction, the followijig: techniques are r^<i|"j|||pi|ed: v» 

■ ' ; . ^- Selection of stories . Instead of following the 

« . exact<seq.uehce. of stories presented," select one. for. today 

that jcpincides with another current unit' of study in the 
. clas^oom, or have the'students help select the day's ' ' 
® / story:^ (Hook Up to some relevant toJ)ic and enlist their ■ 
fhotiy,at ion . ) , . - 

' " *2. Bfefore reading . USe the title and illustrations 
« to ask the students for predictions about the story. . ■ " 

■ 3'- During the reading . 'Read the . story to thb stu- .' ' 
'r ^'^^^^ ^he first time through^, the whole \stoBy. After 
. .i^^^^^^^ setting and- characters, some may be able 

' <ifo j^in in and read along, at least in portions o^ each •• 
*i)aragr,aph. , Use th^ reading as a read^^long. 
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/ .The: degree of students^* participat ion will vary -great ly - 
. from; not re ad^^ aa^5»g the first time thrpugb to joining in 
.^^imp^^^^^ In the; former c^^ the teacher Qan ^ 

r^fead- the text k occasionarly f or predicti6ns >bf next; 

.•.e'vehts,; words. Then for the second reading, ^ the students. 
• should be asked to Ju>t a$ SQpn as*,: they f,cah and the 

T groupv )vill re-read the . story.r there is time and in- 

. ; terestt it .is -sometimes.- he 1^ do a. third 

. reading with 'partners V '/ ^^^ . ■ ^ ' 

■'• ■ ^' ••■'.•v.*-. ^■■■V ^. . ' :\ -y' \ r 

When students Qan^ join in. on the -first readings the ' 
V teacher ..dan ^rpp out Entirely 'on ■pai:t^/ t 

graphs^ gbining in orily^^^^^^ f0r x p;ew. start*. ' Ip^ 

: : this case^: it may be . p^ossible to have^Pi^arti^^ ^a<ling the 
second tife the second half vo^t^^ 



The prdgression is . generally oQe of ;the ' te^'Cher : * 



r'. ajl^ reading ^ t .>^' 
' V b) : readi^ .': : . . . " • ^ . 

^^ ■■■••c)...^,. phasing/ out. ■ ■,• 

..4: .ffft^r reading ; A^k students to compose responses; 
that defeand compre^iending the stdr^,,\,su<>h as: 

' . • Retelling the plot;\ ■ ' : ■ ■ ' , . ^ 

■ : f Describing the,' main character and his, or her .impor- 
: • "tant^. action^. . ^ .• : " " =' \ . 

' -v.. •■; .'!'ifv>-";. ■•• ■ , 

•v^reajti^^ a seqiiel . ; ^ , 

" V Cpmp?ti'^^ your life^ . . ' . 

. • Creating a different ending and .dif fei*ent title. 

^\ , " 5 . .Vocabulary ' developirierit ... TO satisfy. qbnceTn^-.;,about^ 
develbiDing vocabulary t^rougl^ reading sto-3:i^a, : some- teach- • 
ers like to check, on the key id^^^ sin4' concepts ■ 

presented.' " Aftdr the reading knd, the , alio ve discussion , .// 
* , students call be. asked, aibout certain items tb learn :,©f -their 



interpretation. 
*V V For exa^nplerV 



»'The farther talked fruit. „ What.' 

^dc^s th4t mean to^^^^i^ responses O /'^ 

'"Find ;the part" of .the -^story, that supports your "guess 
about tan \Wfiat wp yds prove your answers?*'* 
(Several "responses. ) . ' . . / . . 
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6. Phonetic analysis and structural analysis . Thijp 
kind of analysis should occur in a period separate -And 
after a reading lesson. • ^-i^. * 

^ -.^■■^^'^ * - " 

Ip^^proceeding according to the steps outlined above,, . 
most teachers see that .students are applying abstract ru^es, 
such as vowel rules or pronunciation of blends, whether 
they can recite the rule or not. Also, they may oi^Vmay. not 
be^able to state the rule and give arbitrary examples, But 
this seems to have little bearing on their use of the ■ rules 
"'^yi'® actually reading. 

ptfegr^fore, it seems more appropriate to observe for \ 
^^ye instances of students using; the 'principles arid 
idzing these to. suggest transfer during a discussion 
the reading. Por example, "Cynthia, you might have 
noticed a couple^ of words in today's story. that use the 
letter 'c' as in your name." (City, cylinder.) "There is ^ 
one more that no one mentioned. Can you f^d the item 
that Uncle Don wanted to give to Jerry?'* (Cycle.) 

In sum, then, the reading lesson focuses on reading 
the whole story and responding to and interpreting the 
•ideas. All efforts work to that ^end and do not distract by- 
emphasizing segments too small to be obviously related to 
the whole. No attention is drawn to word^ otfteir than in 
the context of their role in the story. If such discus- 
sions are H'eeded, they are .reserved for times 'other than 
the daily story lesson, which is kept at the heart of 
•planned instruction. " - 

in general, even when^^a basal text is used, .this is 
the level at which it Is mdst important to u^ daily, 
amounts of students' own language and memorized language , 
such as songs and rhymes. The more^ they see and *"read" 
this highly familiar language, the better are the con- 
scious and unconscious generalizations formed* iri: a natural 
way about the sound-symbol associations. ^ 
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Jl^evel III: The Developihg Reader 



• Chara<;teristics of the Developing Reader ' - 

The developing reader is the term used here to denote 
the less-than-independent reader who is beyond, the initial 
^^^^^^^ of heavy reliance upon live or taped competent 
readers. This stage may be the result of two very dif- 
ferent. paths by learners, however. The first is the path 
depicted in the two levels described above. This reader 

M;,. ready for increasing ^amounts of time with very familiar 
d" less familiar printed matter, to practice the meaning- 
seek^g strategies that worked so well in the company of a 
competent reader. He is making the transit ion. toward be- 
coming lj^js^:own monitor fo:r meaning, ^ - 

A second kind of developing reader had different prior 
.instructional experiences. He is often older than the. stu- 
'dent described above,- and is probably lacking some of the 
sta^ategies and perceptions of self as a reader that were 
emphasized in Levels I*^and II. So, while sOfdb or all of 
the characteristics described below will apply to all 
developing ;re,aders, the ^instructional strategies, might ^ 
differ for ''any part icular' student . The first type might 
benefit most by a program of "business as usual," a contin- 
uatiqn of what is being done- already , with increasing : 
amounts of independence. The, second type might need 
several experiences from thoi^e prior* levels , 

<^ ■ ■ ' ' ' ' * - «j . 

Regardless of age, the developing reader's behavior 
usually includes some or all of the following; 

. • Is familiar with- a considerable a^nount of litera- 
ture of various types and forms (prose , poetry , 
drama, fiction, nonyfiction, fairy tales) as well as 
environmental and functional print' ifslgns.> labels, 
menus) . 

' \ •• , - • • 

• Can independently re^d familiar^ predictable Ian- ? 
guage, ^specially that which has been/encountered 

^ previously. ^ 

m Can make lojgical guesses and self-corrections based 
first upon retaining meaning and language sensq and 
then upon graphic and phonic sinjilarity, 

• Can make logical predictions about new material 
when participating in a structured activity, but 

• may need support when encouhtering certain new . ' . 
material, especially long passages , new forms of 
literature and less familiar subject matter. 
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• Can make guesses and substitutions when en- 

countering Urtkriowns and. can self-correct errors , but 
is not consistQnt, and sometimes loses motivation ^ 
and sustainitig. power, so does better in company of, 
a listener;* reading partner; or small group; ^a 
competent reader helps to listen for^sense, or 
a tape recorded;,;, to b^ played later' for oneself 
and/or others 1' .' .y'yf - . , 

^ ■ ■ ff' . 

This reader needs • continufe;^^^ 'support for using . and re- 
inforcing his or her ef feGtiVj&^^.&:'ning-seeking strategies. ^ 
^This support will taJ^e 'many- *f|^)^;, ^ from frequent to occa- 
sional physical presence witl^pte reader to well-designed 
individual, partner, ^ small-grWi&v and total-group activi- 
" tie? before and after reading Jt^l^^t demand thinking while 
reading and integrating new in'fVrmation with old- Often 
it will be sufficient to provide a Calm, thoughtful start 
to. the reading qf a story, using only body language for 
support during the reading, and then supplying an atten- 
tive listener after the reading or an interesting compre- 
hension-centered' follow-rup activity . Again, the goal is 
to further the , student ' s self-perception of being a capa- 
ble reader who is doing better each day at becoming hj.s 
own monitor for making sense. . 

This level may also include students who show ''some^^ 
evidence of meaning-seeking strategies" on the TIRC. 
Teachers may wish to refer to the recommendations given 
on p, 96 of'^Chapter 4. 



Activities 

As we mentioned in the introduction to this chapter, 
the use of categories or levels is not meant to imply that 
children "should be' grouped according to ability, or that 
only these activities^, may be used with children at this 
level. Children,;, ;dt varying levels of proficiency can par- 
ticip^ate in the safoe^^^'k^ with the teacher making 

appropriate adjustments to suit individual children. 
Teachers may, find that activities suggested in' the other 
sections, of this^hapter can , also be used with c^hildren <Mat 
this level. TheMct ivities described hiere are intended to ^ 
-serve as starting points\ that teachers can deviate?, from, 
modify, and.exp^d uRpn. \^ ' ' ■;;,v»^ 

The suggested activities for this levelare as 
follows : V 

a. Oral Discussions *' ^% ■ 



1, I^ddle Book 

2, WJio, W^iat, Where: Mixed Up Sentences 
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Listening to Written Language Presented Orally 

1 . Daily Story Time 

2. Read-Alongs at the Listening Post 
Independent Silent Reading . . 

1. Silent Reading \?dthin a Basic Text Lesson 

2. Group Uninterrupted Silent Reading • 

» • • 

Responding to Written Material 



. 1. following Written Directions 

2. Comparing Animal Characters 

3. Book-Based Discussion Groups 

4. Retelling Stories Orally or in Writing 

5. Using Other Media for Follow-Up Actij^ities 

Practicing Comprehension-Seeking Strategies 



1. Story Completion » 

2. ClozQ Strips * > 
3- Tape Recording to Develop Seif-Correct<ion 

Strategies 
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Level III 

Oral Disoussions 



RIDDLE, BOOK 



Objectives : ^ To help the child to:" 



Focus 



Materials : 



Usf, reading as a source of pleasure. 
Derive tneaning from written language",. 



Children wrif e 'riddljes ft)i*r 
and guess the answers, 

. , . ' '?■■ 

• Riddle books 

• Paper ^ . . " 

• Pencils" 



hers to'^iread 



Procedure : 



Integrat ion : 



Evaluation ; 



Choose a theme, It^ could.-be animals, TV 
characters, undersea lif^j.*^;1;oys , or some-r 
thing from- a unit the cl^gs Is studying. 

Write a few samples Ojf riddles on the ch^il^- 
board or chart and re*ad' them with the "cihil- 
dren as models. Talk about what a j;iddie/; is 
**Why is it funny? Do you know other ri'^jj|l^s 
Then direct the class to write.^a riddl<9^/ vi ' 
putting the answer andean illustrat iorr.;-OE^^?J^ 
back of. the paper. They might work in.'^'p5^trS 
ners or as individuals,^ Bind the papei*^^ 
into av book or let t h a „ ph i 1 d re n H.ga p ^ Xiij&§, ./ 
singly to exchange,. Ha^e them ,iSB^^^^^ 
other's riddles: . - V-^pP^ ^^>"-^^^ 

^es at^ ^ 
interact • 



The children read each 6tlier'*s^il 
guess the answers , Have childi'e 
using their riddles and- tjie rea.c|&;^^^^^ of '»thern 
as a basis,v VThe' point is to try .to'^f^get .tlie 
children to guess the answers to each othej^' 
riddles, ^ ' ^ ■ . ' '■■■^ ' 

Check on children Is ability to read each -V 
other *s riddles. Listen to see if their sub 
stitutions for unknown words make sense. 
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Level ' \ 

Oral Discussions' 



mo ■ M MIXED- UP SENTENCilS;* ; 



: Obje|ia^fes :.V Ttovhelp the cMid to: ■ ^ ;:' ; / : ' 

. ■> .. ': '.'V^; i ' ^' = • Derive 'inean language ^.^ 

\- V. • 'Experience pleasure "from a. reading. * 

-■■'1' "•:^.-.l-\-V- /^ -^f ■ V:"'' ■a;ctJ^vi.ty /..//; = / V •'. ^ 

^ Fobusr f > J ;^ ^; .^hj.ldren .Will Tje;; supplying p arts dic ^en- ^ ^: 

\ ' "-^ .^*'ftv;'bq.ind fr(roi;each^.^^c forming humor-, > 

v' . ^ • -.^^us^sent^nGeb :t:o^ 



''Jx ir I: Cards^ cf-^thrje^; colors :( large 



; v, ■ / r. >' file. .Cards, ciit'-in h-alf do nicely) 

£>rocedure ? * , ^^Make.; g^' ciard?:h6^i^ approximate ly ; 12" x 18^ ./ 
•*;J-''' f b^^^stajiiiii^i p^ .pj : oak t ag .or : cardbo ard • 

'■'C. ■. ' together\;\;.-'--h V.'.'V.' ' 






■ Did What; , ^ " :Whef!e .■ 























*Teai :the./chiidren that they, will be helping- 
to inak.e a game about mixed- up sentences. It 
can' be;.".h^^^ have a few cards made up 

adyani^ .if or illustration. 

Hav^^.the^ supply the names of char- 

acter^;*:/.' >t;h^^^ from books'^ or televi- 

sion are good. Write these dlr one set of 
colored cards and place in the Who slot . 

Then elicit words for the Did What section. 
These are to be expressed in past tense 
singular such as"^ '^rode a bike," ''ate apples , * 
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It. 

> '• . ■ 



.1: 



is better to' avaid /'his"' :;or , 
•:' v these dn a different, colored. 

■ ■ ' . \ Tti^^ m^^vP . c ar ds h a ve such phrases as , 'under 

■ ■ .'"'v ''Vr^l^'f^pT^^'^n the bathtlib, " "up' in the tree 

\. tVH^ivy^^^^^ enough cards for your group 

A- (tvf<^'ic)^£;i^^^ can share ' a sentence) , mix up 
■ \\ % V^h^V&af^V 'have the children' draw- one of each 

to the group, and 
o^'v-|#iieh#coby it on a' paper with' an , illustration . 
: X :^ .-^X'Mr^MYi^-i&ses can be fastened together in a book;. 
■y'::'-H\ -'^f^>^:.!tS&nW^ces v/ill be generated, such as "Darth 
rSisud^md TaaA:h under the be.d" and "Clifford 



■ ■■•>il'K'V'---- ^ . ■' ■ ' ■ 

Vis' -^^^^^^^ 3'fct imes , ask the children to keep drawing 

.i VivX :!V , Qards until they have a sentence , that Onakes 
V^v '-^, ;1';'V'''* ': liehse or could really happen.' Other ;,tiines 
"^Isk them if their sentence is real of pre- 
tend. At certain times, deliberately strive 
Jj^^'v 'y^or "silly sentences;" 

^ ^f ,€The game can be left out for use as long as 



Children are enjoying reading, the sentences. 

'W^"''''' '^' ■'•f'^v Later a' ''why" or a "when" section can be 
tiiS;^/ added and children could learn that they 

need the "who" and "did what" cards ior a 
' \ J sentence and the others are optional . 

llntegraiion : Ask " children to,..explain this game to another 

■ ■ ' child who does not know about it. Ask them 

f ' f,/ .to say how they know when something is real 

^ or, silly. Ask them why they like or don't 

like "silly senteaces. " . / ■ 



Evaluation: Do children need help reading sentences? Do 

: — r- — * they laugh at the silly ones? Can they read 

\ them back a:fter illustrating? Does the 

illustration match the sentence? 
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tening to Oi^al Reading 



-<DAILY STORY TIME 



ect ive 



■us : ^ 



erials 



>cedure 



9 



To help the • child to: ^ ' 

• Develop increasing knowledge -.^ vocabu- 
lary, anti appreciation of lixerature. 

Children listen to a literature selection 
and respond to the story from their own ex- 
perience and hear others respond from theirs • 

A literature selection appropriate to the 
particular group of children. Selections 
will vary from new publications to old favor- 
ites, and from books 'related to themes 
(holidays, units of. study) to spontaneous 
choices made by children in the group. 

An adult reads a story to the entire class 
or small groups, often- at a regularly sched- 
uled tim^, A typical session would be: 



1^ 



Display the book front and ask the chil- 
dren to predict something about, the 
story, , (Sometimes youMl read the 'title 
first ^-other times , not.) . / 

As you read the story ,^ usu^^lly keep the ^ 
*^flow'\ going without distractions' away 
from the tdpic, put pause in places fo^ 
children [^o join in' where tjie next words 
or phras* are highly predi<itabie (rhymes, 
repeated {)hrases) , 

After the/ reading, ask questions' 
requirin/g children to think beyond the 
information presented diojectly in the 
story C' ^hy do you think they did that? 
What might- happen after the- storv « 
ended?/'), and ask for their responses to 
the story from their own point of view, 
(''What did you like about the ftory? 
Has anything like that eyer'; hadpned to 
you?") Encourage a variety of ^Jre'sponses, 
being careful not to stop^ after . ju|t one : 
acceptable response is heard,' 
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4. Frequently it is desirable to" follow a . 
story with an art., . craft or writing pro- 
ject. Especially when it, can be volun- 
tary with a variety of opti<)ns available, 
children can benefit from further inte- 
gration through drawing or painting 
favorite portions, sequels , or events in 
sequence . 

5. Make the book available to children fo:^ 
freer'time activities. 

Children of this age begin to enjoy stories 
"that /Continue for several days via chapters 
or /'other units. They are less bound to 
illustrations and can. sit. b^ enjoy a 

story. There are iliany ©importunities to link 
a story with ongoing projects, so reading 
sessions frequently lead to writing tasks, 
art projects, drama performances. Discus- 
sions can interrelate different stories the ^ 
children have. .shared (''How might Charlotte 
have : behaved -ij, she met Charlie in the 
Chocolate Factory?") and attention can be 
given to heljpii^^^^^^^^ examine their devel 

oping taste Viri^^^^-l^^ ("Which of these 

three stories 4id you like best? Why? How 
are the kinds of;:stories different? The 
same?") v 

Ask children to compare the story or charac- 
ters with their own lives. "Could that 
happen to you?" or "What would you have done 
differently if you had been a character in 
that, story?" ^ 

Observe whether students are processing'\this 
information in ways that will enable the'm^to 
increase their understanding of their world- , 
and appreciate'^^the^ cbhtributions of litera- 
ture. Occasfonally ask, "Why do we read 
these ;^^pries? How do they help us?" 
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L&vel III • 
•Jjistening to Oral Reading 



READ-ALONGS AT ^HE LISTENING POST 



Objecti ve : To lielp the child to: '.. < i 

. • Practice reading skills in context 
/ when still needing supportive help. 

Focus : Children listen to a story of their own ' 

choice while- following the print , and are 
allowed to repeat the experience frequent ly , 
if desired. 

Materials • A variety of commercial . o?;; home-made sets 

of short story books with accompanying 
. - . tapes (usually cassette) or records. 

• Aj^istening post where one to six students^^ 
may listen to records or tapes, with the ^.',f^ 
use of .earphones. (Individuals may listeriv ; 
-with just a tape recorder, but flexibility 
is added to the activity if the whole 
group can> ?.isten at. once.) 

Procedure : Following an orientation session on how to 
'handle and operate the equipment , the lis- 
tening aspect of this activity can be carried 
/ oxit by children independently. In fact, they 

■ ^/■'^'i]^,. enjoy the responsibility of doing so. Usu- 
^ ally a child or group will select a book to 
listen to but there are occasions when the 
teacher finds.it appropriate to select With 
or for -the child (e.g. , a bool^ related to a 
topic of study, a book especially/ suited for 
this reader to prepare to read, independently 
. to others). When introducing the activity, 
establish the habit in students of 'thought- 
tu. tully choosing a book and pondering for a 

moment what it mj^ght be abo.ut or reflecting' . 
' on why it looks int'ere^tin'g. 

As the children listen ^ th^ey ^ould follow 
. along, turning "pag6s as signalo^xi. (Some 

commercial tapes also involve cnildren by . 
• asking them to supply predictable words.) 

The usual use of this activity would have 
the children/listeh only once and then per- 
, * haps do "a follow-up act ivity (such as goinf 
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to an adult to discuss or retell\,the story., 
or drawing .or writing about the story). 
This format accomplishes the bp-sic goal of 
the actdvity. 

However, listening to the story additional 
times, voluntarily, has definite benefits in 
" helping children acquire effective reading 

strategies. The purpos.es for repeated lis- ; 
tening vary. Some children just'. lik;e to hear 
a favorite story many times. Others can be 
motivated to use. this as a practicing aid 
to ''coach/' them in rehearsing a story to read 
to other^ (especially when older children 
read to younger ' ones) . They can listen any 
number of times (even take it hoflie) until 
they feel confident at reading the story 
* themselves. 

" Frequently, children who have listened re-. 

.\peatedly to the same story c^^n read more (Ji 
• the story on their ' own than they realized. 
To add stories to this collection,' you can 
tape the daily story reading session "live" 
^v-: ^ • ' and add that tape and book to the read-along 
V: :/ library. This is especially valuable to do 

■ whbn multiple copies of the t'ext are availa- 
'.V, ble. , ' . ■ 

Inte.gration : Ask children to listen as many times as 

. necessary to be able to read whole sections' 
to you. Later, they should be able to read 
whole ^stories independently after listening. 
.If they can use the tape recorder indivi- 
i. . dually^ they - can pace their own practice. 

Evaluation : Observe whether children are intently in- , 
volved in the listening and atre increasing 
the amount of text they can r.ea^ alone. 
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Level III , , . 

Independent Silent ReqAing 



- SILENT READING WITHIN A BASIC TEXT LESSON 

r ■ , ^ " . ■ ••. 

Objective : To help the child to: ... ■ \ ' 

• Read independently with a focus qn 
cbmprehension . . 

Focus : . ^^^""^ Children silently read part* or all of a; ' 
''^^ . story that is part - of the regular basal' text 

.. i/. lesson. 

h ;■■ ■ ■ ■• " ; ■ - • 

Ma^teirials ? The basal reading text used for reading in- 
" structioh or any other story; one copy per 
■ - . . Child. 

Proceciure' : Within a regular reading lesson , independent 
silent reading is emphasized. Children are 
. helped to realize the importance of prac- \ 
tiding reading 'the way It is usually done in 
real situations . They are encouraged by 
'learnll|g that using ^ the common-sense strate- 
gies they' -employ when . reading alone (self^ 
correcting, guessing,^ etc, ) is^the best* thiing 
to dO' to learn to. read better,and that th^, 
is what all good readers do. * V . 

. ' ' s ■ - ! J> : ■ :r ■■ 

A typical lesson might ^gather the group^ 
the begirining t9 read the «titile and brc 
the illustrations to 1) disQuss^^hat sfi 
experiencies each has had or wh^i* they already 
know about the topic, and 2) predict w^at /• 
might h'appen^in the' story . ■^^Thlfi / .aftei^^ . 
oeiving or/ formulating *t6^^1:hey*^^^ focusfiigiy 
task (read to confirm ox re ject Ini^-tl'kl 
predictions- iread H;o firid^\a character like 
.yoursel f or jtist . i'ead ^tp;vremember . th^er;mai^^ 
ideas to dlsxjuss lat^) , indivrdulL^ 
to read the story , ind^pferidently . ; • / 




Aftj^r the reading, they return tb, discuss 
the- ^Ldeas and/ qiiie^ipns.^^' During 'the dli^^us 
sion, there; may be fyequent opportunit^ie 
say , . "Cknv you f ind-.the part that proves 
Read,, il: to us . :/:|fiis approach teaches t 
Child to emplo:J^ ggod* skimmijtig techniques 
also ''pr6vides a $maM glimps^ of^ his or . 
present , oral reading skills.' / 




Ihtegrat.ion 



Evaluat ion : 



.. If a basal . text is being used in the class- 
-itoop, it is. strongly' ^ugg^sted' tliat this 
*actiyity be used wi4:h bther reading content , 
as v/eil , such as .paperbacks and magazi.nes , , 
so that students do not come to separate . 
school-type reading from other reading 
(home/ recreational, etc.).\ Some children .; 
at thi^ level may prefer ta rfead with ^ , 
partners, especially at jflrst, '* ; . ^ ' 

Ask 'the children "What would you do if some- 
thing like'' that happened to yo.u?:' Aftef 
discussing content, ask the phildr^n to dis- 
cuss their feelifigs about theia: reading 
abilities now, ''What is hard/easy for you?''. 

etc'/ ^' '■ ' , . ■ V ; 

' ' ' . . , I. ^ ' ' ■' ■ ,, . - ' ■ 

Observe children's reading' behavior ^^nd 
ability to discuss the story conlfent to de- 
termine which students' might need additional 
time to practice or more opportunities to 
'.read with a partner; or .competent ^listener. 



Level III . ' ; . / 

Independent' Silent Reading^ ' ■ 



. >- GROUP ■ UNINTERllTJPTED. SILENT : READING 

.■ (This activity ^is a Version: of . ^^Uninterrupted Silfent. 
Sustained Reading'* , by ^yinan ' Sunt , University of Vermont . ) 



Objective.: 



Fdciis : 



Materials 



1^ 



Procedure 



•To help the cMld to: V • 7 ' , ' 

. : ; • . i^eve^^^^^^^^ e f f e c t i ve f e adi n g ' s*l^ i 1 1 s and 
. ^6apiii?^.plation\^for the world- o:^ print, 

• .'Child^^B; :S;^leritly^^'^^ of theiy own' 

chpic07^-^r^other written text ^f or an unintBr- 
riiptQ^'^eriod -^^ tirne !. • • . - 

V • A wi^'^va^iety ,ol^ reading materials on^ a ' 
• rang©'^^^^^ of sophistication (stich as 

TV gii^'es and' childreh/ s magazines , - pic- . - 
tnife ^^^ easy ' readers , t±'ade:,books , '* ' 

/ joke -l?€^ks .and craft ^books ,::.poet ry ) that 
:. . are e^^ily accessib;Le . 

• To^iri^i!3.te,;this' ^ some. -teachers 

;,^r '\floo^.-a' rtf^ the center of the room 
Vwith ;b!^ks ^and students gather around to 

browse^'itid^s a book.'. Others categd- > 

? rize .m*at^|rials and tppics/in a cluss . . 
library .q^ner-. 



The Students:. ^re helped to understand that 
to /l^arn tov^ >aiiythi^ it] 'SO . 

thi^s. act^S^^ph, is to "h^lp iihprove 'their 
reading ,:bj^;^^ . .doiijg ft. They can bie age ^ 
^ courajged b^ whQn' left auTOie, 

we haye , fptma^-that children- do' have - e*xtreme- 
ly good prpll^m-splving skilly and can 
actually read better than they -think ^ when 
they , need to arid want ^to^ Each fir^e they ' 
will sdi^^Qt their own boofc and f ind^a* com- . 
■r fort able f.eading place to ,xead, silently^ for 
a. period.'of minutes.. . During thatjtime, they 
are to. Independently dp whatever is . necessary 
'Jx> 'attempt to/read their selectioris. C guess , 
skip^.and go' back, etc. .0. but they may' not • : ' 
■ interrupt - ariypne* el]^e\ 'Even, the adults r^ad 
^during; this time/' ,At the, enife of the .period, 
; . students-, may return the bopks or some might ' 
: ;.^ish- tp ^keep t^ej^ /further reading, eve^n - 
: ^ for the 'next silent reading, per;! od. :There . 
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^ * i-s ng obligation to^'report'' on the book to 

anyone .Ho.wever, after this activity, some 
readers often voluntarily gather ^nd want to 
tell each other about the book they read.v^ 
Since this»is the most desirable possible 
outcome, it is beneficial to support this 

extension of the activity. ^ ^ 

\^ . 

It is important that the children who label 
themselves n on- readers have several Choices 
of books that wil-1 afford them success. It 
,is equally impoi^tant to avoid allowing any 
^ stigma or status to be attached to' certain 

books or materials. The length o-f the'perioc 
will depend on the particular children, but 
/about 2p minutes, is often used, >: 

Integration : Close the period by' asking students to think 
silently about an important part of the 
story they i^ead today (most excit ing part , 
worst problem, happiest, etc.). Sometimes, 
. ask students to write or draw about this 
idea. ' 

^ ^ ' ■ , A 

Evaluation : Spot check all children over a period of 
- time as to whether they are reading with 

understanding. Ask for retelling or infer- 
ences that must be base^i on thoughtful 
reading. Cojitinue to check more frequently 
on children who seem inconsistent or show 
signs of waiveri^ng attention when left alone 
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levet III 

Responding to Written Material 



_ FOLLOWING WRITTEN DIRECTIONS (SPOON, DOLLS) " 
Objectives : To help "the child to: ^ 



/ 



/ 



1 



Use reading as a natu!ral source'* of 
information.^ ' . ^ 

Us-e reading in conjunction with "^other / 
language processes. ^ , y,,r ' * / 



ZocUs: Children will be reading direct ionS" to con- 

struct dolls from wooden spoons, pr9peeding ^ 
with little or no assistance * 



Materials : , • 'Wooden*^e cream spoons ^ 

• Dress patterns . - 

• Yarn . . ■ 

* m Colored pens 

• Scraps of cloth ' 

• Paper , >- 

• • • Glue 

• Pipe cleaners 

Procedure : Prepare a work. area with the necessary mate- 
rials.' Have cards available with printed • 
directions on them. There could be a large 
card with general directions followed by-' 
more specific ones -on the containers for 
yarn, patterns, and go forth. 

* 

The general directions that children will, 
read are : ■ 

1. Take a wooden spoon. 

• ' 2. Draw eyes,, --nose and mouth on the large 

ejrd. 

3. Glue yarn on the head. 

4. Twist on pipe , cleaners, for arms and Ifegs. 

^5. Use one of the patterns to. trace on cloth 
. to make a dxe'ss. Cut out the dress. 
:GIue jfet in place on the doll. 



6. ^Pyt away tha; materials you did not need, 
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Children are told to read the cVirections ancf ^ 
do the be^t they can. Encourag^ them to help- 
each other. Have ^sufficient materials so if 
«^ one attempt fails, the child /an- make another , 

' ' t^y. • ^ ■ . / ■ ■ 

' ■ Tell children who help ^ach other to refer 

back to the directions s^ that everyone reads, 
and. doesn't just cppy another * s product. 

Extension : * t)o a similar activity with a recipe! 

Integrat ioil : Ask children to explain how they felt^atiout 

' doing this activity. Did they like following 

^ ^ > * the directiorfs? Would they like to make their 

; > doll differently? How? Were they satisfied 

■ with what they made? 

Evaluation : ' Discuss with phildren how easy it was to 

' follow' the directions and what, if anything, 

^ caused them difficulty. Observe wl/ich ones 
relied on others for help. 
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level III . , 

mspondin^~to~W-ritten-Mate-r^ 



Omect ives : 



Focus: ; 
Materials : 
Procedure : 



't:qmparing animAl chara§:tebs 



To help the\child to: / 

• • Use. rekding as a source of ini^ormat ion 
and pl^arsure, . > \ ' - * 

• Associatfe meaning readily with ^writt^n 

• . language . . * ^" ' * / ; * 

' ' ■ ^ ^ ■ ' ♦ 

Children .read stories about anilnal charac-- . 
ters to- compare characteristics. and descrip- 
tiofts^. ... , ' ^ • ' 

• Large\paper . , - 

• FXow pen , * , > _ 

• Books containing' an iraal stories 

Develop ^ with the children a chart about ani- 
ma], characters ^^rloni stories that they have 
read to. them, r.e\ ''Harry the Dirty ^)og,'^ 
Lyle, the Crocodill^V 'Teter Rabbit etc. . 



• What He Liked What People Said What iHa'ppened^ 
Animal ' To Do About Him * f To Him 



Harry 
Peter 

Lyle 



Play 
Eat 



Dirty 
Naughty 



Help people Lovable 



Had a bath 
Mr. Mat:Gregor ^almost 
I put him in ,a pie 



Leave enough blanks for the stories they will 
read, . ' - ^' 

Distribute the^books, explaining that aftei? 
they read, they will be. asked to tfell about 
their story and. fill in the chart. 

Have the children read independently o*r in 
partners. Children who need most help could 
be coupled with readers' who are known to^ be ; 
independent - 

After the reading is finished, bri^ig the . 
, group together to tell about, their animal 
and ^^1-1 in the chart. 
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"^he :^irst time this' activity iSc done , all , 
children could read, the same story ('from 
multiple copies) i Subsequently, each 
partner , ^ small group or individual could | 
Select a different story, ^ * i 

* ' t ■■ . ' ' \ 

Gene Zion, "Harry the Dirty Dbg/' New Yprk:' 
Harper and Row, 1976. 

Beatrix Potter, "Tale of Peter Rabbit," • /' 
New York: Warne, Frederick and Co.;- 1902/ 

• '•• ^ ■ / ' . - ^ ■ •■ ' I 
Bernard Waber , - "Lyle , Lyle; Crocodile," / 

Boston: Houghtqn-Mif f lin , 1973. 

Hai;is A. Rey, "Curious George," Boston:. , 
Hpughton-Mif flin, 1941. 

Else H. ilinerik, "Little Bear" (I Can Read 
Books) , New York*: Harper and Row, 1978/. 

Arnold Lobel ; V'Ftog. and Toad Together" 
( I Can Read Books) , New York; Harper and 
Row, 1972. Also "Frog and Toad -Are Friends. 

Norman feridwell, "Clifford, ^the Big Red 
Dbg," Englewood j^Clif fs , N.J.: Scholastic ^ 
Book Service, 1969, 

Russell Hoban and Lillian Hoban , "Charlie 
the Tramp," Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Scholas 
tio Book Service,, ^970. ^ 

Ask children to look "at the whole^ chart and 
decide which ahimaj they like best. Why? 
What else would they invent to put in. the 
last column' (what happened to their favorite 
an'irrial?) . 

Ask them if they wpuld^ like to do their own 
chart about their own f^ily pet. They can 
complete their isharts individually or in 
small groups. ^ • . 

/ !' , ■ > ^ 

O.bserve individual participation. Can they 
readily* sort th^ story plot into these 
categories? * Did their 'reading focus on 
comprehension? v ; , . 
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Level III . „ 

Responding to Written Material 



BOOK-BASED DISCUSSION GROUPS 



Objectives : To help the child to: 

' ^ . • 

• Begin to read independently within a 
structure for support and assessment . 
^ . • Benefit from 'various ideas expressed ' 

in a group. 

Focus : Children discuss personal and, group under- 

V , standing -of a book 'of mutual interest. 

\ * ■ 

Materials: Multiple copies (up to five or six) of books 
frequently selected by this age group. ' ■> ' 

, ' ' • ■ . . c , ■ / 

Procedure : Children form groups on the basiife of a book^^ 
. , seli^cted to read. Either an existing group - 
' can reach consensus oh which. book. all will 

read, or groupis can be formed spent anequsly 
' on the basis of the books ^selected by indi- 
vidual^. This can either be a whble-class 
activity op: a ..small-group activity o'perating 
* , simultaneously, with several other ^activities . 

.Book clubs ma»y be formed within a class 
around interest areas so that .one' group reads 
/ a jgeries of horse stories, for example, over 

^ an extended pel*iod of time. 

< . 
^ All group members read the designated book" 

durin-g class time; at home, during leisure 
time, or durin^><?ombinations of ' these. 

i At a prior arraimed time, the group gathers 

to discuss the'l'^rok. The teachei* or another 
' 'leader elicits all members ideas arid opinions 

about the whole story, » main character, favor- 
ite event or other focus. Probing .questions 
are used to 'explore certain aspects in depth 
. ' ('e.g.., " >Why do you' think Glenda acted th^t 

. • way? What might have caused the king to 
/ leave early?'*) Some 'form of synthesis or 

closure . is suggested to* conclude the activity . 
Children might tell, wi;itd^, draw, or- paint 
the character most like themselves, the 
turning point in the story, their favorite 
part Qr their alternative ending: - 

. ' •'' ' h. ' •■198. 



M&,ke a distinct efjfort to. have the^children 
see some part of their own language in print , 
either by writing it themselves or by seeing 
the teacher write it. Use- terms new to the 
children in the context qf the story to in-;, 
qliire*^ about their understanding. .Elicit 
synonyms for new terms and encourage sharing 
'o'f terms and phrases related to individual 
dialects and regional br family background. 

Once the activity is, established,^ children, 
may be capab& of ^managing much of it by - 
themselves — selecting the book, setting a 
date., and choosing f onbw-up * act ivit ies and 
discussion topics* The^ir^cher will usually 
still want to be ihvolved/fs^quent ly , if not 
always, in the discussion to^^©os.e interpre- 
tive;; questions and suggest, ^n ai^y of 
related activitias. ( c ^\ 

Ask the (j^ldren at. the beginning , of the 
discussion to listen carefully to e4ch other 
to be able to slate an idea they learned 
from or about another classmate i/n this pro- 
cess. Ask later for th^e respcmses to 
encourage the mutual appreciation of differ- 
ent interpretations of one idea or event. 

Observe childrenis behavior during the dis- 
cussion to assess depth of comprehension and 
ability to listen and respond to peer contri 
but ions .V 




Level III 

Responding io Written Material 



RETELLING STORiES ORALLY OR IN WRITING 

(•This task . originates in the Reading Miscue Inventory , 
Y. Goodman and C. Burke, N.Y.: Macmillan, 1971.) 



Objective 



To help the child tor 



•Focds 



Focus primarily on understanding while 
reading. 

< 

After reading, or listening to a story, ^stu- 
dents tell the story in therr' own 'words to 
someone who has not heard it, or vfrite their 
re-told story^to send to a friend. , 



Materials 



Procedure : 



• A wide variety'.of reading materials. 

• Writing materials 

• Tape recorder (opti^^al) # 

Students read a sispry of their choice or an 
assigned story. BS^fore they read, explain 
that they are to retell or write the story 
in their own words after reading. I^o ini- 
tiate the retelling, you might Just say, 
"Tell me everything you remember" or "Tell 
me the whole story-, in your own words." 
Then ^listen to all the student has to say. 
When he or she told all he remembers, you 
may wish to ,pi-obe further, on the basis of 
information already given ("You mentioned 
two pilots. What did they do?"). Or you may 
wish, to encourage synthesizing and generaliz- 
ing by asking for major ideas or themes. 
("What was the main idea or ideas in. this 
story?") • 



If the students do this^task in writing, they 
either writedown only their own. spontaneous 
retelling, or they conclude by answering 
some general designated questions such as 
those mentioned * ^bove. Such student^ will 
probably have already done oral retellings 
before written ones. Also, students are en- 
couraged to use "invented logical spellings" 
to get their stories written when they are 
unsure of conventional spelling. They, are • 
n6t 'penaljized for the inaccuracy of this 
type of spelling. 
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students unfamiliar with this task might be 
helped by practicing retelling an actual ex- 
perience or a TV show or movie, just to be 
.clear about the task itself. \ 

Many of these children will prefer^oral to 
written retellings , (^because of the time and 
*'labor." Also, they enjoy and need an atten- 
tive audrence, which they get in the oral 
form, ^hete time and staff do not permit 
frequent iridivi'dual retellings, you can 
(1) have a small group take turns contribut- 
ing to one tdtal retelling and (2) conduct 
individual Tetellings primarily with children 
lacking confidence in expressing themselves*^ 
and with'^those needing experience in recalling 
and summarizing .information . 

Integration : The retelling is an integrating activity but 
it can also have extensions . such as : 

, ^ hink of another story similar to this one; 
coiapare them for similarities and differ^ 
enaes . " , ' 

^'Compare this main character with another 
main character from a. favorite book of 
yours . " ^ 

"How would you change the way this story 
ended?" 

"On a scale of 1 to 10, how, would you rate 
this story; explain." . ' 

Through listening or reading, determine 
whether students are composing adequate re- 
tellings. (One means of judgment is that 
of the TIRC: assess on basis of characters/ 
events/plot /theme . ) Monitor the work of 
tho.se who have difficulty and model more 
complete retellings for them; urge^those^ 
already capable to go into deeper -mealriings 
and relationships with daily life. 



Evaluation : 
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Level *III . • ' 

^ Responding ^to Written MateHal ^ ' . ' ^ 

• ■ ' . ^' I- .' . . 

USING. OTHER MEDIA FOR FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITIES 

Objective : To help the^ child to: 

• Develop various forms^ of response to 
literature an-d reading. 

Zocus: After reading a story, children* re-enact pr 

extend the story using, other media' and lan- 
• guage processes. 

Materials : • Variety of reading materials 

• Collection of scrap art and craft materials 
(papers, fabrics, paints; "junk," etc.) 

• Writing land ^drawing materials , " 

• T^pe recorder, tapes; canieVa (if available) 

Procedure : This activity has unlimited possibilities 
but a. few compone'nts might be\ 

Write or tell a sequel to the story. (In-^ach 
case-, the task could read, "write or tell" ^ 
; to accommodate learners not yet independent 

in their writing. However, just the Word. 
<^ writ'e will be used throughout.) 

Write a. story using this main character and 
another character from one of your favorite 
V stories. 

^ . ' ' ■ 

Write the stor^ into a play; design costumes; 
rehearse ; present to peers- 

. ' Convert the story into a radio program ^nd 

record it on a tape recorder. 

Write and draw the story with your own in- 
vented ending on scroll paper to roll through • 
a "TV box, " . 

v. Choose your favorite scen^ and create a 
diorama depict iffg^ it . 

^ Use the same characters to write a different: 

J • story. 

Use the patterns you see in this .story to 
write a whole new story. 

203 ^202 



Children at this^ level ^.^nay .be .able to work 
ir^dependently , especially in groups andw'Over/* 
a series of days to accomplish a^rather cpmr- . 
<plex project. , ^ ' : ^ 

**" ■ • ' > . ^ ' 

Integration ; Ask thechild to present his or tier project-; 

to pee:fs, sometimes within a bbok groUp , V 
other times to, total class. * Also'ask the,, 
child to assess his own pS^jert . * . , V. 

Evaluation : Observe the children working and prepensing 
their projects * to determine the- depth of" 
/ . understanding and ability to express ideas ^ 
in various forms.- ; ' \ ^ \ 



'■'if... 



■ » , •■ • ■ 
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Praotioing Comprehension Strategies. 



^ ' ■ "STORY" COMPLETION •■' •, * '. t ' 



Objectives : To help the child to: ' 

• Regard reading as a meaitdlng^b-ased 
. activityw . ^ . ; ; ' v"^' . 

' ^ • Use other language processes in conr 

.* / *o / junction with, reading. - 

••' • ' • ' 

Fq>cus : ^ A ishort ste^ry lacking key words is lised for.-^ 
' • students to fall in the ^ords to complete 

) the story. ' - * ' . • 

Materials : • Ija]?g^ chart paper ^ 

• Flow pen 

• ■ In'di^idual copies of a story, with ^ilank^ > 

for certain key words 'and ; ideas « / 

Procedure : On *a chart, demonstrate the task of filling 
* ** inwords that-woiild complete a story. Tf^e^ 

group joins in to do one story together 
before individuals or partners .do it irTde--- 
^ , pendent'ly . ' . 

Dis^tribute copies, of a fill-in story and ' 
have childrep write in words. that they 
think would fit the context. Students ^ 
^ unsure of their spelling can be iAs^truct- 

. ed to (a) use their own invented spell- 

ing that ''makes sense" and/or (b) ask 
someonej/for help. (That is, inability to ' 
producer conventional spelling should not 
hinder^the. generation of ideas.) ' 

■ ^ . Have children read their stories .to each 
other and theh bind them into a booklet for 
>k * someone else to complete. Partners cbul4 
exAiange or /Small groups could share. 
4 . . . \ 

Integration : Children compare, their, versions •of the story 
with. each other to look for similarities/ 
differences. Then discuss why one might 
^ think^-e^ a certain, word while another child 

thought of a different word. 
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Evaluation : , Observe which children can readily fill in 

words that fit the context. Those who still 
have not made a habit of expecting and de- 
manding^ense when reading might benefit. 
' from reading the completed story of another 

child and having t'fie^'^thor'^^monitor the 
reading. ^ 
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Level III v^- V' 

'Practzozng Comprehension Strategies 



CLOZE STRIPS 



Object ives 



Focus 



Materials 



Procedure : 



To help the child to: 

m Associate meaning readily with written 
language. 

• Use- all language cues in combination 
to interpret information. ■:, 

Students supply words that are left blank on 
a sentence strip. \ 

• Oak tag strips 4" x 18" 

• Flow pen 

' .( 

Write a short paragraph with each ^ntence 
on a separate strip of paper. Fold back the 
last word. Sometimes leave the first letter 
of the last word visible. The story might go 
like this: 



Integration 



Big Bear liked to 



eat. (.fold on line) 



He likes to eat b* erries.- 



Each day he sat in his 



cave , 



He wondered when the berries would be 



ripe , 



Have the children read the ' sentence and guess 
what the hidden word might be . Get as many 
plausible answers as possible. Then show the 
hidden word, ask the children to rea^ it and 
discuss ho'w close all guesses, that would make 
sense were. Point out how some children 
changed their guess when they saw the word; 
and ask why. 

This is a good way to encourage the use of 
context in gaining comprehension and rein- 
forcing the importance of the combined use 
of meaning, syntax and graphics. 

Discuss with the children their feelings about 
being able to make good guesses and predictions 
when they are reading. Help them see that no 
reader predicts a word he or she has never 
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heard, so they may. need to put in another word 
or idea when reading. Emphasize thoughtful t 
reading at all times. ^ 

Notice which children, have difficulty predict- 
ing and need more practice. Note which are 
still hesitant and fear'ful of being "wrong." \ 
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Level III 

Practicing Comprehension Strategies 



TAPE RECORDING TO DEVELOP SELF-CORRECTION STRATEGIES 

(This activity is a combination of work^one by Y. 
Goodman, C. Burke and M. Buckley.) 

Objective : To help the child to: 

# Develop the habit, of striving for 

sense^ so that corrections or attempts 
to correct are done readily when 
needed. 

ZocH^* The student listens to his or her own reading 

on tape while watching the text to self-assess 
and decide on any further changes. 

Materials : Various reading materials 

• Tape recorder, blank tapes 

• Copy of the story text (optional but 
convenient) 

Procedure f As the student reads a short story aloud un- 
assisted, ^she tape records herself., An adult 
or older student can be present or not, as . 
the learner wishes. (An eventual goal is that 
the student can do this entirely independent- 
ly. ) " . , """^ ' 

Upon completion of the reading,' the student 
i listens to her own reading while watching the 
^ text. The reader's task is to decide if 

there are any changes to be made in what she " 
read driginally so that it makes ''better 
sense." The student is'encouraged to dis- 
regard-changes that really don't matter and 
is assured that "Everybody does that when 
• > they read. " ^ 

At least in the learning stages, a photocopy 
of the story is helpful because the student 
can marl^ a^ny places where she would make 
changes. That way, the teacher could listen 
later and see where the reader had detected 
her own miscues and how many of those left 
uncorrected were apt to result in confusion 
about the text. 
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Once the students understand the p;rpcess,. 
regardless of adult involvement or 'record- 
keeping, they are likely to be able to con- 
tinue to listen to the tape recording to se^ 
the extent to which it makes sense and im- 
prove it in the places it differs to any 
significant degree, ,Very often, students 
eliminate the use of 'the tape recorder 
because the ''monitor for meaning*' is now 
installed in the head and f unctions^simul- 
taneoijsly with reading. This is the goal. 

Care must be taken to avoid placing undue^ 
emphasis on oral reading and its absolute 
accuracy in this activity , That is npt the 
goal if one. is reading to oneself, ra%her • 
than performing before an audience, R tran- 
sition back to silent reading will be neces- 
' sary but now the child is listening for ' 
sense , . * _ r ., 

The older readers Jfan come to hear their own - 
miscues while reaJftng and label them as good 
ones (it still mJIfes sense) or ones that 
need; to be changed. When this level of 
'J-^:Vf' sophistication is achieved, we merely need 

to expose this reader to an even greater 
■ variety of challenging situations in print. 

Integ ration : Evaluating one's own tape is a fol-m of inte- 

' gration in itself. In addition, readers can 

begin to comifient on how they ..feel about ..their 
own progress, "How do yoU compare this tape 
with an earlier one you did?" Help them see- 
and appreciate their growth, 

Ev aluatj^on : Confer with children doing this activity to 
confirm whether they do indeed detect most 
^ errors that-need correction, and whether 
they have '^questions about what they are , 
- * ' doing. Also listen to these same students 

in oral reading situations to observe the 
transfer of these skills to less structured 
situations , 
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Using Basal Readers 

In using a basal text as part of . the -instruct ional 
program, as with the beginning reader 'it is importaiit to 
ascertain the suitability of the materials. 

, Is the subject matter relevant and of interest to 
.the learners? 

• Is the language predictable to them? • ; 

Since^ most mass-produced texts are not highly suitable oh . 
these two counts, the six techniques recommended in 'the ' 
section on" beginning readers ,(i>p . 175 to 177) are ap'plica- 
ble here as well. They probablyy can be modified more in 
the direction of having students / assume more and earlier 
responsibility for their own reading. It would also be ^ 
important to urge and. accept students' appropriate substi- 
tutions for unknown words aiid phrases. 

Again it must be emphasized that the core of the; daily 
reading program is to read la story, sandwiching it between 
comprehension-centered oral disc^ussions with a focus on the 
story (rather than units too small to carry substantial 
meaning). Word study and the. like would be done in other 
periods, but still kept in context and related to the story 
at hand. , ' 

Readers at this level primarily need considerable 
practice at actually reading;, so' rereading familiar stories, 
reading into a tape recorder and si-lent reading preceding 
group discussions and/or choral reading are all high prio- 
rity activities in using appropriate basal text stories 
and/or other materials. The goal is successful reading .. 
and lots of it ! 
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Level IV: The Independent Reader 



Characteristics of the Independent Reader 

f - ■ . 

The independent reader stage ,is thQ goal of all the 
instruction discussed previously. By this point the 
student gives considerable evidence of independent ly and 
consistent ly .using effective meaning-seeking strategies 
while int;erac^ing with, print , or as others term it , while 

^making transactions with written, language. For a student 
to a.chieve'^this level, little, no, or substantial amounts 
of formal instruction mayhave taken place. Instruction, 
here is used to include a wide range of behaviors from 
very indirect organizing of space and m'a^Terials to direct 
contact with one or more students.^ In ouSs-print-dominated 
culture, many individuals manage ' to*" learn -;to read quite 
naturally as a logical part of being curious about their ' 
total environment and using language extensively to 
clarify and refine their understanding 'of their wc?i«ld. 
In such a col>text, written language accompanies much of 
their normal daily world, and they i'ntegrate and use that 
knowledge in increasing ways . from ' infancy on. Early 
recognition of food labels leads to noticing print on 
television and in books, leading to a substantial tacit 
knowledge of how to interpret the- ideas represented in 

-symbols. Likewise, listening to stories repeatedly leads 
to unconscious knowledge of which way to hold books and 
turn pages as well as what symbols represent words and 
ideas we know about . 

This is to say that varying amounts of instruct ion 
are needed for different learn'ers. Considerable attention 
must'' be given to discovering what each learner already 
knows about the print in his- or her daily life, and 
planning subsequent instruction as bridges from that 
knowledge to a wider and deeper facility with language 
in its various forms. Many students have far more under- 
standing of language than the school presently . recognizes , 
sometimes owing to an inability or unwillingness to 
respect, learn about and valx^ the student ^s primary 
language or dialect and experiential and cultural back- 
ground. In a respectful, supportive environment the gap 
can be narrowed considerably ^^between "I can't read'' and 
"Sure, I can ^ead. It's easy." as well as between "can 
read" and "do read." « 

■ N 

^ Regardless of age, the independent rep.der's behavior 
usually includes some or all of the following: . 
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Continues to build a broader base of familiarity 
witli various form^ of literature ; follows favorite 
authors, poets , ✓^plorers . 

Consistently us^s various ^effective meaning-se.eking 
strategists while reading (self-corrects, makes 
appropriate substitut ions , cent inues reading 'to 
gain, context ) . 



Can provide evidence of rea^iing /comprehension 
(retelling, sifmmatizing, highlighting major 
ideas) and the relationship of ideas in print 
to self (individual response, interpretation, 
critique ) . 

• Can approach. riew material containing unfamiliar 
topics . and/or less known language patterns and 
determine its usefulness to self (not confusing 
unf amiliarity with content with an inability to • 
read) . 

" • * >. ■ ■ • " ■ 

• Is continually learning, to read different kinds 

of materials, formats and subject areas; continually 
building>the necessary experience base to bring ^ 
meaning to a wider range of print and ideas. 

m Has confidence in self as a reader and uses 
reading 'as a tool with little or no attention 
tO' the, reading process itself. 



/This reader has developed the necessary confi<Jence 
and skills for gaining meaning from printed language. Such 
readers are another excellent resour.ce for assistance to.' 
less capable readers. These readers can read to and with 
partners small groups to serve as the necessary support 
to monitor meaning, provide encouragement, and k^ep the 
language flowing. ^ > *?{^ 

This level may also include students who show 
^'moderate and considerable^ evidence of meaning-seeking, 
strategies" on the TIRC. Teachers may wish to refer to 
the recommendations given for such students on pp. 97 to 
98 of Chapter 4. ^ 

Activities 

. ■ ■ , ■ ■ • . ■ 

As we mentioned^ fn the introduct ion to this chapter,, 
the use of categories or levels is not meant to imply 
that children should be grouped according to ability, or 
that only these activities may be used with children at 
this level. Children at varying levels of proficien^ . 
can participate in the same activity, with the teacher 

• ' ,214 
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making appropriate adjustments to suit individual children , 
Teachers may find that activities suggested in the 'other- 
sections of this chapter can also be used with children 
at- this leveJ.. The activities \described here are iiitended 
to serve as starting points that teachers can deviate from 
modify, and *expand^ upon . . ^^\^ 

-4 The suggested activities, for this level are as 
follows . 



Oral Discussions 



1 . Somebody-lmnt ed-But-So 

2. Class Newsjiaper - 



b. Listening to-Wl?^tten Language Presented Orally 

1. Daily. Story Time \ . 

2. Read-Alongs" at the Listeniirg Post 

c. Independent Silent Reading . 

1. Responding to an Interview 

2. Book-Based Discussion Groups. 

3. Group Uninterrupted Silent Reading 

4. Silent. Reading Withir!\.a Basic Text Lesson 

d. Responding to Written Material • 

1. Question the Reader 

2 . Using. 'Other Media for Follow-Up Activities { 

3. Retelling Stories Orally or in Writing 

e. Practicing Comprehension-Seeking Strategies, s 

1.., Reading to Find Facts 

2 . ^ Judging Important Facts 

3. Completing Cloze Passages 
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iTvei IV . • 

\)raL 'Discussions . 




S0MEBODY-WANTED-BUT-SO 
V -, , A Story Structure 

(Thijs activity is adapted from an activity 
by Dr . . Ba'rbara Schmidt , Sacramento State 
University / Sacra^mento , ' Calif . ) • / 

" Objectives : To help the child to: * 

\ m Derive meaning from written language 
. ^ • Use reading to obtain information as 

well as pleasure. 

Focus: ^ Children read a story, then retell the plot 
by giving the main character ( somebody ) 
what the character wanted, what the conflict 
was (but), and how the conflict was. 
resolved (so). 

Materials : • Paper - 

• Pencils • 

• Story books . * ' 

Procedure : 1. Help the children analyze a well-known 

simple story such asv^,*l,Cinderella. Ask . . 
■ for these items: : 

Somebody - Cindferella' (Who was it\ about?) 
Wanted - to,, go to the ball (What did 

' she want?) 
But -,her stepmother and stepsister^ 

wouldn't let her (What was the problem?] 
' So - the Fairy Godmother came "and helped 

her go. (How was the problem solved?) • 

2. Assign the children to watch a TV show 
--'und analyze it the same way . 

' * / V. 

3. Have the children read a story and analyse 
it by the same .pattern . 

Extension :' This format can be used to write an individual 
^ . or group story. See ^'Writing a Group Story.'* 
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I ' 

Integration : Haye the children compare this pattern wi 
their own lives. ''You are the . somebody . 
Finish the wanted , but, so portions- for 
yourself." They can share. their stories 
if they wish to. 

Evaluation : Check on children's ability to pick out 
;\ these important parts of a story and to 

' process that information. ^ 
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Level IF 

Ovat Discussions 



CLASS NEWSPAPER 

» , ■ / 

Objectives : To help the child to: 

• • Use reading in conjunction with other 
language processes, 
• Perceive himself ' oir' herself as a 
capable language user* 

Focus : Children write newspaper articles for 

classmates to read. 

Materials : • Paper 

• Primary typewriter 

• Pencils ^ 

i' . ■ • 

Procedure: ' Have the class plan a weekly or monthly 
class newspaper. Discuss what type of 
articles they wish: Joke of the Week, 
^ Class News, Book Review, Artist of the 
Week, Sports News, etc. Have children 
select which articles they wish to write. 
More than oile might write on 'the same 
subject, so that authors are i. comfort able 
/ith their topics. 



~~~ ^ — — Choose- :an"redl1roTia-l:"bdard to e di^t~trh'e" — 

, articles. Have childr^ prpof.read f or 

clarity, spelling, punctuat'ion , etc, before 
final copies are made. 

The newspaper can be typed, copied, and 
distrp^buted to the children. Some classes 
. ' make/eiJbugh to distribute to children and 
teachers of oth^r classes , 

An alternate plan is to pin the articles 
^n a bulletin bo^rd reserved for this 
purpose. 

Integration : Children compare their newspaper .,v?ith other 
young people's newspapers. Are. there ideas 
they would like to incorporate? --HQp titles 
of articles fit what's in the article? 

Evaluation : Do children enjoy reading the produ.ct? Hpw 
well can they plan and execute their plans? 
Do the newspapers improve over a- few weeks? " 
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Lev^' IV * ' V 
Listening to Oral Reading 



DAILY STORY TIME 



^ Objective : . / To^help the child to: 



• Develop increasing knowledge, vocabulary 
' and appreciation of literature. . 

Focus : Children listen to a literature selection " ^ 

•V ) and respo'nd to the story ;froni their own 

/Experience and hear others respond from 
; :*t heirs . ' . . • 

Materials : A literature select ion appropriate to the , 
particular gV©up of childrep. Selections 
*} 'will vary from new publications to old 

favorites^ and from books related to themes 
' (h'olidays, units of study) to spontaneous 
choices made by children in th,e group. 

Procedure: An adult reads a story to the entire class 
or small groups, often at a regularly 
scheduled time. A typical session would be: 

J.. Display the book front and ask the 

. children to predict something about, the 
stpvy . (Sometimes you'll read the title 
first; other times, not.) 

2. As you read the* story, usually keep the 
"flow'* going without distractions away 

^ ^. from the topic, but pause in places 

* for children to join- in where* the next 

words or phrase are/highly predictable 1 
(rhymes, repeated' phrases) . 

• ' ' ,. 

3. .After the reading, ask questions requiring 
children to think beyond the information 
presented directly in the story ("Why do 
you think they did that? What might 
happen after the story ended?*'.) , and 

ask for their responses -to • the story . . "\ ' 
from thei'r own point of view. ^ ( ''V/hat 
did you like about the story? Has any- 
thing like that ever happened to you?'') ^ 
. . ^ Encourage a variety of responses , ' being . 

careful' rrdt to sto^ after just one . ' 
acceptable responsV^is heard./ ' 
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'4, Frequently it is desirablfe to follow a 
- \ . ' . story with an art, craft or writing,?". 

.\ projfect;. Especiall3?^^en it can be 
•.^ voluntary with' a variel^y' of options * 
. • ' ^avail'able, children can benefit ' from ' 

further; integration through drawing or ^ 
' . 3 painting favorite portions, sequels, or ^ 

events in sequence. 

5, Make the book available, to children for ' 
' • free-time activities,^ 

. Children of this, age enjoy stories^ that 

continue for several days via chapters or 
other units. They are less bound to illus- 
trations and can sit back to enjoy a story, 
■ There Are many opportun^i ties to ^link^ a story 

with on^going projects , so reading session's 
\ 'frequently lead to writing tasks, art projects, 

/' drama performances. Discussions can inter- ^ 
relate different stories the children have 
heard. L - . \ • 

Integration : Ask children to compare the story or charac- 
ters with their own lives. ''Coulci that . /. 
\ happen to you?" or '"What would you have 
• , done differently if , you h'ad been a character^..- 

in that story?" . - ' 



Evaluation Observe whether students are processing this 
information in ways that witl enable them to 
increase their understanding of v their ^vorld 
and appreciate .the contributions of litera- 
ture. Occasionally ask, "Why do we read 
' these stories? How do thny help us?" . " 
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Level IV 

Listening -to Oral Reading 



A 

r 



READ-ALONGS AT THE LISTENING POST 



Objective : To help the child to: ' * < 

• Be introduced to mpre technical content 
than he or she could normally read 
independently. 



Focus : 



Children listen -to a story of their own 
choice while following the print, and are 
allowed to repeat the experience frequently, 
if desired. 



Materials 



Procedures ; 



A variety of commercial or home-made sets 
of subject matter books with accompanying 
tapes ( usually cassette ) or records 
( science , social studies ^ history ) 



'J 

srcu 



• A listening post where one or six srcudents 
may listen to records or tapes, with the 
use of earphones, (Individuals may listen 
with just a tap^ recorder, but flexibility 
is added to the activity if the whole 
group can listen at once.), 

Following/ an orientatiorl session on how to 
handle and operate the equipment, the listening 
aspect. 'of this activity can be carried out by 
children independently. In fact, they enjoy 
the responsibility of doing so. Usually a 
child or group will select a book to listen 
to but there are occasions when the teacher 
finds it app-ropriate-- to select for or with 
the child (a book related to a topic of study, 
a book especially suited for this reader '^to 
prepare to read* independently to' others) . 
When introducing the activity, establish the 
habit in students of thou'ght fully choosing a 
book and pondering fon> a moment what it might 
be about or reflecting on vmy it looks in- ^ 
teresting. < • 

While listening, the children follow the 
text to learn about the topic aty^hand/ 
Depjgj^din^ on'their familiarity with the - 
content, they maybe reading most of- the 
te?ct simultaneously with the recording, but 
are being assisted with new id.e'as and/or yo- . 
cabulary. ' < '^^M 
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students can tape such material for each 
other on* various hobbies, crafts, and other 
special abilities or subjects they. have to 
share with each other. 



Integration : 



Ask students to use the information gained j 
in some way : tell others, write a summary, 
incorporate it into an ongoing study or 
report . 



Evaluation ; 



Observe the use of such resources to determine 
the student's ability to use this procedure 
as a bridge from the known to the unknown. 
Look for the stildents' subsequent use of the 
new terms and icteas in their own work. 
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^ Level IV 

Independent Silent Reading. 



\ 



RESPONDING TO AN INTERVIEW 

Objectives : To hel^ the child to: 

• Use reading in conjunction with the 

pther language processes. 

• Derive meaning from written language. 

Focus : After reading a story, children • assume roles 

of characters and are, interviewed in the 
format of a TV interview. 

Materials: • Sufficient copies of a story for a small 

group of children (four to. six). The 
story should have several characters and 
^ some interesting events. 

• Tape recQt^er, tapes 

Procedure: Introduce the story to the children as a 

group. Explain that after they read the ^ 
story o^ce, they will be choosing characters 
and then will be interviewed (questioned) as 
if they were that character. Have the 
children read the story independently or 
with partners. 

Call the children together to discuss the 
broad outlines of the plot and the characters 
each will, represent. If there are not enough 
characters, one or two children can be 
observers who describe the action. For 
example, if the story were '^Red Riding Hood,*' 
a bird in a tree could describe what he saw 
and heard when the wolf met Red Ridings Hood. 

Ask the children to reread or sc^n the story 
again to review the part their characters 
had in the action. 

Call the children together to begin the inter- 
view. It is fun to tape this for future . 
listening. It might be advisable for the 
teacher to be the interviewer the first time 
this activity is attempted, but later a 
child could do it. 
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Begin the interview something like this: 
"There was a very interesting happening 
today in the. forest. We have in our studio 
^ Red Ridding Hood, her Grandmother, Mr. Wood- 

cutter and a Bird who observed thd action. 

"Miss Riding Hood, how did you happen to be 
in the forest that day?" 

After Miss Riding Hood answers, the other 
characters can be questioned in the sequence 
of the/ story . If any of the' characters do 
not remember the action, they can be directed 
back to the book to check. I 

Conclude the interview with a question about 
future action, such as, "Miss Riding Hood, 
how do you feel about walking in the forest 
now? Will you go again?" 

Listen to the tape and .discuss whether the 
entire story was told, if the speakers were 
in character and experienced feelings. 

' . Are there any suggested improvements? 

Integration : Ask children how it felt to "be" their 

character. Would they have acted differently 
or the same in that situat ion? 

>^ 

Evaluation : ' How well did each child remember his or her 
part? Could he or she scan and find th'e 
part of the story needed? 




Level IV 

Independent Silent Reading 



BOOK-BASED DISCUSSION GROUPS 



Objectives : To help the child to: 

• Find pleasure and information in both 
reading and discussing a book of 
' \ common interest 

^^^JBenefit from various ideas expressed 
in a group. 

Focus: ChiTdren discuss personal and group under- 

standing ..of a. book of mutual interest^.^ 

Materials : Multiple copies (up- to five or six) of books 
^ frequently selected by this age group. 

Procedure : Children form groups on the basis ,pf a book 
selected to read. Either an existing group 
can reach consensus on which book all will ' 
read, or groups can be^formed spontaneously 

* on the basis of the books selected by 

iritiivi duals . This can^ either be a whole- 
class activity or a small-group activity 
operating simultaneously with several other 
.activities. Book clubs may be formed within 
a class around interest areas so that one 
group reads a series of horse stories, for 
example, over an extended period of time. 

All group members read thV^designated book 
during class time, at home, during leisure 
time , or during combinations of these . 

.At a prior arranged time, the group gathers 
to discuss the book. The teacher or another 

leader- -elicits all members ^ ideas and '^opinions 

about the whole story , main character, favorite 
event or other focus. Probing que^.t ions are 
^ . used to explore certain aspects in depth 
' • (e.g., *^ Why do you think Glenda acted that 

way? What might have caused the king to 
leave early?*^).* Some form of synthesis or 
closure is suggested to conclude the activity. 
Children might tell, write, draw or paint 
the character most like themselves, the 
turning point in the story, their favorite 
part, thpir alternative ending.. 
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Make a distinct effort to have the children 
see some part of their own language in print - 
either by writing it themselves or by seeing 
the teacher, write it. Use terms new to the 
children in the context of the story to in-" 
quire about their understanding. Elicit 
synonyms *fdr new terms and encourage sharing 
of terms and phrases related to individual 
dialects an,d regional . or family background, 

OiH^ the activity is est ablished , children 
may be capable of managing much of it by 
themselves-'-select ing the book, setting a 
date, and choosing follow-up activities and 
discussion topics. The teacher will usually 
still want to be involved frequently, if 
not always; ±n the discussion to pose inter- 
pretive questions and suggest an array of 
related activities. 



Integrat ion : Ask the children to; 



v 



Evaluation 



• Make one summary statement about how 

they liked or didn't like the book, 

• Recall at least one idea they learned 

from a classmate in this discussion. 

Observe chi]j^ren*s behavior during the 
discussion to- assess depth of comprehension 
and ability to listen and respond to peer 
contributions.. 
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Level IV 

Independent Silent Reading 



GROUP UNINTERRUPTED SILENT READING 

(This activity is a version of "Uninterrupted 
Silent Sustained Reading'^ by Lyman Hunt, 
University^^f Vermont.) 



Objective : To help the child to: 

^ • Develop increasingly efficient reading 

skills and an appreciation for the ^ 
world of print. 

Focus: Children silently read a book of their own* 

choice or other written text for an uninter- , 
^ rupted period of time. 

Materials: • A wide variety of reading materials on a 

range of levels of sophistication (such 
as TV guides and children * s magazines , 
easy readers, trade books, joke books, 
craft books, poetry) that are easily 
accessible. 

• To initiate this act ivity. "some teachers 
"flood'' a rug in the center of th^ room 
with books and students gather around, to * 
browse and select a book. Others cate- 
gorize materials and topics in a class 
library corner. ^ 

Procedure: The students are helped to, understand that 
^ to learn to do anything you must DO it, so 
this activity is to help improve their 
reading by just doing it.. Th§y can be 
encouraged by being told that when left 
alone, we have found that children do have 
extremely' good problem-solving skills and 
can actually read better than they think, 
. .when they need to and want to. Each time 
^ they will select their own book and find a 

comfortable reading place to read silent^ 
for a period of minutes. During that t/fme, 
they are to independently do whatever {s 
necessary t'o attempt ;\to read their sef^tions 
(guess, skip and go back, etc.), but 'they 
may not interrupt anyone else. Even the 
4 adults read. during this time. At ^he end' 
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of the period, students may iieturn the books 
or some might wish to keep them for further 
reading, even for the next silent reading 
period. There is no obligation to ''report" 
on the book to anyone. However, after this 
activity, some readers often voluntarily 
gather and want * to tell each other about the 
book they read. Since this is the most 
desirable ^possible outcome, it is beneficial 
to support this extension of the activity. 

Integration : Close the period by asking students to think 
silently about the message or lesson this 
author was •telling the reader. At times, 
. , this interpretation could be written., drawn 
or depicted in- some other way. 

Evaluation : Observe and talk with children to maintain 
a level of awareness and iatere^t in their 
reading. Discuss inferential types of 
issues and relationships between the story 
and their own lives, feelings, and- beliefs. , 

\ 



4 




Level IV 

Independent Silent Reading 



SILENT READING WITHIN A BASIC TEXT LESSON 



Objective : To help the child to: 

• Read independently maintaining a 
focus on comprehension. 

Focus : Children silently read paj^t or all of a 

story that is part of the^ regular basal 
text lesson . 

% ■ ■ ■ . 

Materials : The basal reading text used for reading^ 
instruction or any other story; one copy 
per childj 

Procedure : Within a regular r^^ding lesson, independent 
silent reading,, is emphasized. Children are 
helped to realize the importance, of practicing 
reading the way it is usually done in real 
situations. They are encouraged by learning 
that using the common-sense strategies they 
employ when reading alone (se!nF-correcting, 
guessing, etc. )^ is the-best thing to do to 

^ learn to read better and that that is what 

V all good readers do. 

A typical lesson might gather the group at 
the beginning to read the title and browse 
^ the illustrations to 1) discuss what. similar 
experiences each has had or whatj-+hey already 
know .about the topic,' and 2) predict what 
might happen in the story. Then, after 
receiving or formulating together. a focusing 
task (rea^d to confirm or reject your initial 
predictions;- read to find a character like 
yourself, of just read, to remember the main 
ideas to discuss later) , individuals go off ' 
to read the story independently. 

After the reading, they return to discuss the 
ideas and questions-. During the discussion, 
there may be frequent opportunities -to say, 
. '*Can you find the part that proves that? 
Read it to us." This approach teaches the 
child to employ- good skimming techniques and 
also provides a small glimpse of his or her . 
present oral reading skills. 
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If a basal text is being used in the class-r- 
room, it is strongly suggested that this 
activity be used with other reading content 
as well, such as paperbacks and magazines, 
so students do not come to separate school- 
type reading from other reading (home, 
recreational, etc,)- Some children at this 
level may prefer to read with partners, 
especially at first, . 

Integration : Ask the children global and specific questions 
about the story content. Later ask them to 
assess their own reading' abilities . Compare 
■ the present with time in the past • 

Evaluation : Observe children ' s reading behavior and 
ability to discuss the story content to 
.assist in decisions about other reading 
materials to offer these students. Also, 
compare their comprehension of these text 
materials with their comprehension on 

^ materials they have chosen for themselves. \ . 
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Level IV ' 

Responding to Written Material 



QUESTION "THE READER 



Objectives : To help' the child to: 

. — • Associate meaning readily with written 
language: 

' • Derive pleasure from stories... 

Focus : Children listen to a story and fbrmurate 

questions to ask the reader.^^ v-^ 

Materials: A story of interest to the particular ' • 
^ group or. child. < * 

Procedure: Explain to the children that you .are g&ng 
- to read a page Qf a story 'to . them "und that 

when you finish they are to ask you one 
QvUestion. each about the story. ^ 

:fi'ead the story. Ask' for.. t,heir^ questions . 
f^p first there' will prpba^iy.vbe simple 
recall quest ions . Encourage and praise 
all. questions at first ; later Qn"*you can 
point out the more thoughtrproVoking ones. 

Invite a child. tO'/read- the next page,. If. 
/ .:', ,;no one ^want's "to, go on reading yourself 
■ / . '\usually someone will choose to read. NtJw 
- -. 'you will' have an opportunity to ask one of " 
the questldniS yourself '. and ca^ ask something 
that requires ' inference ;\;.cpnipar^^^^^^^^ ^ 
' . pr'^diction . * • ;* * ^"^: 

K Children will^^probably imitate the moi|e 
difficult qu6;S;1^ions "because it\ is fun./T^o 
J, ■ ''stump'V tlie; re^er, part icu^harly'^^i^ 

; . ■ ... the teacher'!; • . 3it • 

.-■ ■ r- ' ■ ■ - . '.^ " ■' ^ ■■ ■ 

>.; At the end, the questions can be dise^ssed 

" " and[ e.valuated.' ' i '. '^ ■ 

Integration : HoWrydq^s. it feel to be the. one asking ; thfe 
questions? Is, this easier or harder, "than 
answe'ring them? 




Which questions showed the most perception? 
Which children had difficulty formulating , 
questions? -Was 4t because they didn't 
remember the material read or was it hard 
for them to formulate questions? Could the 
listeners answer the questions? 
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Responding^ to Written Material- 



i • 

U^ING OTHER . MEDIA FOR FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITIES 



. Objeet'ive r To help the child to: 



• Develop various forms of response to 
..vv.^t;. literatui^e and reading. 



ocug :/' ' ' Aft reading a story, Qhlldren re-enact or 
• : story using :qtlxer media and 

langiia:ge:^ , 

^ "Materials : V Va^riety of reading matter i-^l;s . . > - • 

. •;Call;^ption of scrap ^rt-^and: bra.ft.;m^^ 

? ' f;^J5apers , fabrics ,/-p!a;ihts j'lxak; etcy:) 
• • Writing and drawing v'materials ; .<•;■" 

a^pe recorder , tapes; camera (if available) 



Procedure : This activity has unlimited possib^^li.tie.s 
b^ijt a few, components might be: . .; 
■• ' ■ i '. ' - • _ 

Write or tell a sejquel -to the story ./ v(.In^^ 
^ ; ; , each case, the tasjk; ' could^ read, ^'write or 
/-y. ■ tell.^* to ^ccomnodate leafrjers not yet; i^n-T :,: 
' dependent in -^eir writing. Hbwever , just;; 

the word ''write*' wi-ll be used throughout.-) ^ 
' ' ^ 

Write a story using this main character and 
another character f rooi one of your favorite 
stories^ .: . ^^'^ - " ^^ 




iSfrite the story into'^a play; design costumes; 
rehearse; present to peers. 

Convert the story into */a' radid"' program and 
record it on a tape recorder. 

Write and draw the story with your own^ 
invented, ending on scroll paper to, roll 
through;;'a "TV box." ' 

Chpose your favorite scene ahd.cre3.te a 
diorama defu.ct ing it . 



Use thej::vsame cn'a?ii4pters to write a. different 
story , 



2 35 



Use the paft(^rns.vyou see in^tWils^s . 
■ write a whole "new story;- . ■ 

- ^ Children', able to work 
. . iridependently small groups 

'' /^artd oyer a series of^ days - to accomplish a 
ra}th^r ;complex .project . ^ 



Integration : 



'Evaluation 



^^sj^^'f he;;;G^^ present hi:s\^^ project 

to peers / sometimes Wl^^ group, 
other times to the tota^^^^^ Also ask 

the child tb assess his^^ oo^ own" project . 

Observe the children working and presenting', 
their projects to determine the depth pfy 
understanding and ^^bility to express ;id^^^^^ 
in various forms. ' ^ \v:-^^-'^^f^ti'.. ■ 
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Level IV ^ 

Responding to Written Materic(t^^; 



RETELLING STORIES ORALLY OR IN WRITING 

. (This task originates .in the Reading Miscue: -, 
Inventory , Y. Goodman a)hd C. Burke, New York : 
Macmillan, 1971.) 

Objective : To -help the child t<^::^;C:^'^''^^-'-r ^^-^^ 

Focus primarily: roh^'^^m^^ 
. .\i while reading. ' ^ 

Focus: After reading or listening to a story, 
; students tell the story in their own words 



2 to someone wno nas\not heard it , or write 
their retold story to send to a friend. 

Ma3:eriaTsT 'IT A"ivTae"~vaI^t^ 



Tape recor^^^r; (optional) 



Procedure : Students read a story of th^.ir choice or an 
assigned story. Before they read, explain 
that they are to retell or write the story 
in their own words after reading. To 
initiate the retelling, you^ might just say, 
•p,v: ''Tell .me everything you remember" or "Tell 

y-. me ±he whole story, in your/pw!p words." 

f' Thfen. listen to all the stti,d^rit has to say. > 

■ When he or she has told ali he or" she 

remembers, you may -wish to probe further^ 
on the basis of -information already given. 
("You mentioned two pilots. What did they 
do?") ^Or you may wish to encourage synthe- 
sizing and generalizing by asking for major 
ideas or themes. ("Wh^t*, was the main idea j 
or ideas in this story ?'>) 

^ ' * ■ 

If the student s 'dQ^^^^^ 
. ..either write ddw ^only their own spontaneous 
i-etelling, or they conclude by answering 
some general designated questions , such as 
those^ mentioned above. ;'Such students will 
probably have already done oral retellings 
before written ones. Also, studehts are 
.encouraged to use "invented logical spellings" 
to get their stories written when they ^re 
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unstUre'bf conventional spelling. 'They are 
no t"^ penalized for the inaccuracy si^>4J^ 1. ' 
... type of spelling. . ■ ' • 

-;V ; ;\ ^" -^^^^^^^^^ unfamiliar/with: this task might be 

; /helped by pract icingv'r^telling an actual 

. ' ; ' .: ; '0 a TV'.sh^^ or movie, just to 

-'/"be clear about the task itself . 

Integration !:;: In the, retelling, emphasize the -students ' 
'■/•■thbughts on: tHB theme or message of this 
• » . particular story. Ask them to compare it . 

' ^with tliemes. of other recent stories . . 

Evaluation : i&^i^ine the oral and written retellings for 
rea^^able and substantial theme statements 
(that\^s, no one theme is /'correct , " but 
if students' can use ani accumulation of story 
clues to arriye'at their notion of a theme, 
this is -what 4s sought). 



Level IV ; ' 

Praatiaing Comprehension Strategies 



READING TO FIND PACTS 



Objectives : To help the child to: 

, • Regard reading naturally as a source 

of information. 
• Use a range of writften materials to 
' . suit specific purposes. 

Focus: Children skim and read several books to 

locate information. 

Materiajrs- : A selection of books on a given Subject, 

^h44rd^en--faB^3^4;ea^h^^:^ 



Procedure : Children and teacher meet to discuss the 
,1 tDpi"xr-aji-d--t^h-e7xn:farmalrioir"Th^y^ — 

^____^^__o.ut^ If~the_subje^t— were— bi-rds-5— 

could choose a bird and then hunt for infor- 
mation on a^^uestion they select (e.g., * 
what it eats, where it lives , its appearance , 
. its enemies ,, its^ -nest , etc.). 

It may be 'necessary to help individuals 
formulate important questions to answer. 
It may even be helpful for children to 
browse some of the materials first, and 
then select a category or area to research. 

Children then scan the available books for 
the information, read what is pertinent, 
and" report back to the class orally or by ^ 
awritten report. y 

Integration : , Children should be encouraged to follow their 
own interests in choosing their subject. 
Then, at the conclusion, ask them: "What 

— ' 7 did- yott learn about~t4re^ topic that-- yx)u -- v 

didn't knbw before? What was a review for 
you?" 

* ■ 

Evaluation : How independent are the students in finding 
and Reporting information? Are students 
willing to skip unimportant words or text 
when reading in the content areas? Can they 
determine what is important? 
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Level IV 

Practioing Comprehension Strategies 



JUDGING IMPORTANT FACTS 

, • . ' ■ ,^ ■ , 

Objectives : To help the child to: 

• Derive meaning from written language. 

• Better understand how written language 

is used to convey information. 

Z2£Iis: Children read a brief passage and decide 

which pprtions/are essential. 

Materials : • Overhead projector 
• Marking pen 

-^'^ — • Tr aa-sfia r e nci o s — — 



Procedure: Type a passage or short story on a trans-. 

: parancy,. S2iojy...to__a^.groiip„of-st^idents-efl— 

1 — _ ^the^ o-verhe ad—pro j e etor .-- — - — 



Have the students, in pairs, look to see if 
all sentences are necessary for conveying 
the meaning. Locate unnecessary sentences 
and cross them but. 

Look at the essential sentences and see if 
any words or phrases can be eliminated. 
Cross them out . < 

Have each pair meet with another pair, or 
total groifp, and compare different views of 
what is essential and what is not — and why,. 
Encourage an increaseid awareness and appre- 
ciation of idea^: that are different from 
one's own. , 

Discuss how the crossed-out parts enhanced . 
the selection, if at all. 



Integration: Ask, ''How could yt^u use this idea when you 
write' a story? When would you want to keep 
all the parts you write?" 

Evaluation : Observe which Children have difficulty picking 
out the essential sentences and give them ^ 
experiences at an easier level, such as essen- 
tial details in a picture or filmstrip or a 
very- familiar brief story. i 
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Level IV ■ 

PnXaticing Comprehension Strategies 

' '■* * 
COMPLETING CLOZE PASSAGES 

Objective : To help' the child to: 

• Read thoughtfully to be able to 
anticipate upcoming words. 

Focus : The reader supplies words to fill the blanks 

in a story to maintain the sense of the story. 

Materials : A copy of . a story text from which words have 
, , / been deleted. The deletions can be based on 

various criteria y(e . g ^^^^^^^ every fiftjii or ten*th 

wor d, th e fina l in the senten ce, t he 

major noun). V Tihe spiecific deletion pattern 
should be selee^^d to suit the purpose of the 

-t-ask-^ JEo r^begirmiri g . jraad e r s , an ^e^as^yj^di^o^^ ^ 

determine , obvious item serves well to ~ 



.. demonstra,te ' what readers^ need to be doing 
yy:hile.*^^^ text." Later, a more' 

1^ \' dlfJEidu^ supplying every fifth 

. ' word jh b^ ■ap^j'opriate . 

Procedure : ; -: Frt^-readin;^^ cloze task . The student writes 
in '^words that would complete the passage to 
make sense (imperfect spelling is not pena- 
lized). If the passage was created solely 
for this purpose and there is no. original 
version , individual students can* read their 
versions to each other, or even create new 
ones from each other ' s ideas . If the deleted 

version was actually based on a n original , 

^ students may- compare their versTon' with the" 
author's to look for similarities and 
differences. There is no' tone of right and 
wrong, but one of appreciation for diversity. 

„J ^QstirXjeajdi.ng jcloz As one means of 

developing and assessing comprehension, the 
student ' completes a deleted passage based on 
all or a portion of a stbry just read. Or, 
the specific purpose may be better served by 
delaying * the^ task a few days or weeks after tl 
reading of the original passage. Either way, 
students then compare their copies with the 
original copy. 
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One way to expand vocabulary . and increase 
flexibility and risk-taking is to ask stu- ;,; 
dents to insert items synonymous to the 
original as they remember it . The highest ^v^: 
value is placed .on* me^aning, not on exact .^.'v; -'; 
terms. This objective may alsO be achieved ; . 
with a /'reverse cloze'' tas;k. In a reverse , 
cloze exercise, a complete passage has words 
at regular intervals or key words underlined 
or. otherwise marked. In eachyof -these 
instances:, the student is to substitute a 
synonym for the word marked. This can be . 
especially , helpful in oral reading with 
hesitant readers who are bound to an ^ 
accuracy model of reading. • . . 

This activity helps children become accustomed 
to the practice of having to think while pro- 
cessing language. .These prediction, antici- 

patTon and rfto^all s trategie s are central to 

■ their independent reading (just as they 'are - , 

central to critical , thoughtful .listening) . ; 

— ^- ^One-espe^i-a-l-l-y— bene-f4c-i-a-l— use-o-f^ 

is to have children- devise theij- own :cloze 
T . : exercises , based on their own or othe« short 

passages. Considerable thought must) go into 
\ ^ deciding which words would be easily predict- 
able and which ones are crucial to meaning; 
or 4to determine any other criteria for 
deletion. Such criteria should .emphasize- 
" the two-way nature of communication. The 

\ process of exchanging passages with a peer 
' promotes learning in other areas, including 
expressing onefeelf clearly to others, and 
understanding the importance of using 
logical spelling and legible handwriting. ^ 

Integration : Ask students to share their completed ^ exer- 
cises to hear other possible\responses for 
the same context. Discuss the slight to 
great change- in meaning caused by 'ttffe 
-different responses. 

Evaluation : Read the passages and listen to the students' 
discussions to rearn whethei^^ they are using 
the same problem-solving strategies being 
promoted for good reading in general (supply- 
ing terms that make sense and supplying 
appropriate language forms). Listen to 
determine whether these strategies transfer 
to regular oral reading. 



Using Basal Readers 



■ Using a basal text as part of the .instructional 
program is usually more compatible with activities at this 
level than the others. , This cdmpat ability is due to the 
fact that these students arie quite confident about their ■ 
. reading ability andf use effeetive strategies without 
assistance, so they can face the challenge of a wide 
variety of reading materials^ used for'^a range of purposes. 

It is still important to help the reader make a 
connection between himself and the text, so that compre-' 
hension-centered activities before and after reading are 
still needed in some form. Also, to obtain a reasonable 
degree of involvement from the learner ^ a change in the 
sequence of stories or units of study in the text may fit 
better with current seasons, news, .otther curriculum areas, 
and so forth. Therefore, the suggestions presented in 
the sections on beginning and developing readers can 

., apply here, but there is less concern about the student ^s 
lack of contiaence and background zo cope wit"h~t1re~iroirt"eirt 
Also, the higher-level basal text is often written in 

' more natural language (not in stilted "'pri me r- e s e ' ') and 
is more predictable. h oped that a wi"de 

variety of materials will ~be used. " '■■ 



6. PROGRAM ASSESSMENT 




No siiigl^ assessment or instant of assessing can be 
relied upon to provide enough information about students 
to , plan individual or class programs ^^^^ many . dif f earent 

forms of evaluat^^^ should be used to assist in creating- 
an instructional^program, the total situnr-t.ional context 
must st"ilT"T5e~ncon^Tger^d so that gener&lti^^ 
go beyond the data gathered. 

Our program's position on assessment, is similar to 
the statement made by the International Reading Association 
(IRA) in 1979 on competency-based testing. Just .as the 
IRA statement recommends that a battery of tests be used 
to assure reasonable accuracy , we recommend multiple 
evaluations. The IRA. position states: 

No single measure or method of assessment of 
minimum competencies should. ever be the sole 
criterion for graduation or promotion of a ^ 
student.' Multiple indices assessed through a 
variety of means, inc'ludin^ teacher observations, 
student w^^^ performance, 
. . — and student self-reports, should be employed 



/ Furthermore, every ef.fort should ;be ; made 
^ thnjiigh"eveYy"*pW^ib"lB"TTie^^^ " 
weaknesses diagnosed through tests .. Retention 
in grade or non-promotion of a student should 
■'^ be considered as pnLy one alterqktive means 

of remediation aiVd/^e that shpu^^ be considered 
' only when all other available.-methpds hav^ 
failed. ' ''l--'- . 




o assess compet ence . 



For these reasons, the Board of Directors of 
the International Reading' Association is firmly' 



-opposed to efforts of kny school, state, 
provincial or national agency which attempts 
to determine a student's graduation or pro- 
motion on. the basis of any single assessment. 

The informal ^.nd more formal measures described ^low 
are, presented as suggestions for carrying oUt^ assessment 
in accordance with this position. The first section 
describes internal assessment for the teacher's use within 
the classroom and the second section describes external 
assessment. . 



Internal Assessment 

While a certain amount of external assessment may 
have to take place, we believe that teachers will gaino 
the most valuable information for program planning. fro;n 

— th e ir o w^ir— a^se&smeirt^ , rangi - ng from formal to inf -oCTialr^ 

.These evaluations- can be. -carried .out---Within the 

of the normal operation of the classroom; in fact,'th;ey 

can serve as ah integral part of instruction., The Taylor • 

~-^Indicator-s--p-f— Readin^g— Compe-1:^ence^diseussed- 

will serve as the central means' of internal assessment, 

- in- the reading program, but complementary .means— w ill be — , 

discussed below. 

It is important to note first , hc^wever, that the 
most effective way to use^ the TIRC i^ to employ it at a- 
range of levels of formality^ Thatyis, once a teacher 
has completed even two or three full assessments, he or 
she can adapt an abbreviated system to/capture the infor- 
mation even more> rapidly and in spontaneous, unrecorded 
situations. For example , some teachers sit with a blank 
piece of paper while listening to individuals or small 
groups of readers and simply jot down +,0, or — following 
/ vp^^^ sentence read, in keeping with the ratings used in 

■^;Ij evel B. Also, specific . notes can be taken regarding^ 

•effective strategies used so the teacher can discuss 
these positive behaviors after the reading is concluded. 

.- — . ^ ^ , ■ ■ . ■ ' ' 

A^l^o^jWije^'nR^^ can be used far beyond begi 

reader assessment . Once a reader shows effectTve strate'-- 
gies with familiar, "comfortable" content , the instrument, 
can be used when the reader encounters new content in 
topics quite unfamiliar to the' student . , This use of the'* 
TIRC ds consistent with the program objective that students 
gain competence in reading a wide variety of written 
materials , 
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Student. Assessment <^:':V-o^;^v 

In- keeping witeh. principles of the il^^p^d^^^^^^^ Education 
Program, the most desired and effect ive^Ja^^^^^ is that 

which is 'performed by the iear^l^,r^^ themselves , Therefore, 
t^he basic means of assessing both individual and group . 
prog:ress will be the ongoing and final evaluations under- 
taken by students themselves. 

« '. ■■ * 

We recommend that teacher&'.use a, reading conference, 
or something similar ,/ as the means for exchanging this 
information and offering support and guidance to students. 
Some teachers schedule brief individual conferences daily 
or twice weekly; others hold one long individual conference 
weekly; others use individual, partner or small-group 
conferences from time to time. 

The student interview described at the beginning of 
Chapter 4, along with other questions generated by the 
tmi— stud ent — eai a 's e rv e a r s a str^:ie^w e for 



conference and - for_keeping.-track^oi.a^studei^^^ 
That' way, the teacher is aware of how the studeny feels 
_-aboui~h^r-^wn--4c^adliJig— anx^ 

_is-g4.-^^^i-t^^~4:4me— fo-r--reilectl^ and the support . sh^ needs 
to clarify her own feelings and ideas. The intervi( 

— should also mak e it ve ry ^ cl &a r to t h-e st udent th at— 
success in reading is meastired by a variety of tests, 
not a single test score, and that the most important 
questions are, ''Do you feel good about it ; Do you like to 
do it ; Do you. choose it voluntarily?'' This approach helps 
convey a broader message that is part of every REP curri- 
culum: You are very capable and you will be able to^rdo 
most of the things you really set out to dq^^ 

A convenient means of record-keeping for both ^udent • 
.and teacher needs to be devised. -Some .classroojjgj.iBW^^'^i 
others^ use 'card files, file folders, three-ring noteboclks, 
etc. Whatever record-keeping device has-been selectedf 
is brough t to each conference an<i is used for reviewing 
past"^progr¥ss '^^^ current act ivities, feelings, 

successes and next steps. In addition to the interview 
information (gathered once per month or six weeks), the 
log will contain records of ^books read and responses >.to 

""tlTose "b'obks'. For- exampi e i---a--rou4:in^--entr-y- 4nl gh-t— iaclujle 

a book, title; autho-i: ; a, statement about the topic in 
general; major ideas/theme'; reader response as to likes^. 

^dislikes and why; relationship to own life"; potential 
recommendation to other readers. Such inclusions must be 
adapted to age level, time constraints, and . so, forth. 
To record this information, many children 'may . do one or 
more, of the following: (1) dXaw pictures to represent 
ideas, (2) use^invented spellrngs to write wordS; they: are 
unsure about, (3) ask for assistance with spelling,' and 
/ (4) dictate their ihf ormat ion to an oldef student or adult*. 
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The log can, of course, bfe- much larger than a.>r;feading 
record. It can track plans and assessments of all purri- 
cutar activities in the child's school 'Say. This integrated, 
approach, is preferred, since reading arid writing are 
integral parts of science and social studies topics and 
projects. Students need never think of reading as a 
^'subject area. Rather , it is a,,way;Of getting ' information ; 
and enjoyiftentV. '^:Tor that reasQn|'V'^^^ that ^ / 

these, cdriferences center on trie' student 's current project.,^* * 
unit .:Qif study, or a simiiar'',t^ The information abqut. 

reading (relativ.e to the student's project.)^ pi u>s'6th^e:r 
Rieasure reading i^s then just a small part ,of' the 
conference discussion. * . 

' ■ ■ ^. ' ' ■ . . 

Teacher , Self-Asse ssment ■ ; V - \ • ■ 

Teache'r^s^ can use the brief '"survey given here to *:gUid^; . 

the initial- organization of a claissroom and/dr to assess : . , 

— tlTe~uiTgulTi^prla'ss^^ 
-the . charac't^l r ist ic^^^^^ be;^ 
ariticipated when the vRespbnsive Reading Program^^^ 

— imprBmeirtre d. l ir-faWsMrh-ree^rea^-r- — ; . ^-\' ' ^ ..' ~ 



I. • Room environment 



II. Teacher behaviors 

III. Student activities - ( 

In. combination, these three areas areVto ''paint, a ; 
picture". pf whit is happening regarding reading instruction. 
To serve a rahge of teacher levels of experience and under^- 
standing, the items presented are quite speci^ip (e.g., 
a daily silent reading period). 'These items.rare not to 
be interpreted literally in a rigid manner. ; For instance, 
while daily silent reading in some form is strongly 
suggested because it is found to be a significant contri- 
butor -to reading^roficiency, a. particular teacher may 
have suf f icient i^e&^Qn' to' modify this item in some way. , 
Individual variation's always encouraged; only the actual 
application can determine whether the change maint^ 
the spiMt of the original item and achieved ad^^'ia'ajbe 
^r^- success-,-V — ■ '■ — ' - ■: - 

^Ith regard to .classroom environment, the user indi- 
• cat esr;' whet her these *<i twirls are present, to a ''high degree" 
or Qiily "some." "Norie^'^^'indicat es their^ absence. ' To 
examine .teacher behaviors and student activities, users 
make a decision on the basis of frequency: "daily," 
"frequently, "/"occasionally," or "never. '^ 



Teac'h^^Seif-Asse3sment R^^ to '■Reading/ 

* . y ih an gua v 'Le ar ning , Qppo rt uri i t i es 

I. Room Erfviironment .< ■. . . " ' . ■■ ' . fS'l 



.^:;;; There' • ■ "'o I • " • 'c6mMENTS: 



i^, A;\-\ Cltildren ' s own' language Vin print" and/or 
' • ■ on , tape ' • 

.. B.- ■ Language that is yeri!.. familiar to these 
children • ■ " ' 

C. Functional language appTopriate to this 
age level and to their interests in print 

. writ ing . > ' ■ 

. -'E , ^>.A w i de ^ varle t y " an d , n umbe r o f pr i n ted '/ . ^ ^ •■ . 

■ materTars;.; ■ ' . • " ^ ' - ' 

F. Mat63>ial5' reflect ing the cultures and 
. backgrbiinds .of ' th^'i,childi*.eri 








a ■ 

•' ■, . ■ 0 ■ 
































^ G i A V a r i e t y of' m e d i a o t h e 'r t h a n print 

( t apes 7 recbrdk;^^^^ ■. 
Ianp:uaf?:e.-mas.tei2f ^ . ".. j - ■■ ' ■ ■ V 


















... . .* ■ 


H, A comfortable, pleasant setting in which 
to select and enjoy printed matierials 










I. (Where non-readers or beginning read^l^ 
/are present): Stories tOjread that are', 
written in language predictable to 
•learners, on topics interesting and 
/■f^ami 'li ar - 











J,. The language envirorimerit is. changed by 
■vV. adults and children -t'o maihjiain. 'j^currency" 
V . of interest and variety: displays and 
materials arfe seasonal and liYriited to 
what is currently being used. 



II. Teacher Behaviors ' 
Classroom adults: 

A , Listen" liTf entTi^eTy to" ciTi Idr err,^ i n f o r malTy" 
and in instructional situations 

• B. . . Converse informally with ch.ildren. 

C, Maintain a major focus on meanj^ng and 
enjoyment in all language instruction 

■ (reading, writing, speaking ifptening) , 

■ ' ' ■■ c . ■ * { 

D. Practice minimal intervention in -stydent ' s 
reading, writing to not- disrupt flow and 
to promote student .independence v-:.-v:. ' • .;. ^ 
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E. * Promote confidence in the student own 

. prp.blem-solving abiritieis in language - '■; 

activities (with many, opportunities to ■■ 
jfcsel f -correct ) 

■■ ■ V. _ ,^ • , J , . 

F. Model .competent , positive us^s'^af alX 
/: four language processes (reading, 

■ ■ writing, speaking, listening^'- ^ 



III, "^ttident Activities 

■ Children Kave opportun 
A. Listen to a story r^eaq or \told live. 



-B. Reai silent iVV. 9^ 

selection of their' own choice 



"C, Tn t^r"ac t~i"ii'f o rmally wi^t-h adtrl-1rs-aT«i^ 

chA:'l-dren in the classroom 



I^articipate in dif ferent.^slzed groups; 
alone , partners , small grpup'^^^^ 
group ; ■ 

(For non-readers or beginnijig readers):: ' , 
Listen to rfeading being modeled .correct^ 
while watching the print simultaneously. .■ 
(live or recorded). • ' ' : 

Select (and repeat, if desiredy.aan^Uage ^ 
activities of own choosing \ 

Assume,. incWasing resppnsihili'ty for their 

own planning, conducting an'd eva-luating 

of language .activities ' ' / ' 

Check which ohes: ■ * . 



•select own reading, writing material 
self-correct while reading,, writing 
evaluate own performance , , , 

select and ^create pwEi pre/post 
activities ., , * 



— [J^^r ead ing ,7-speTl in g , ^lantiwr tt-iiig— et e-,.--- 
as tools in 'commiiiiication tasks'^, not. 
. ends in themselves . ■ . ■ . * 

. . ■■ . . ■ ■ ' ' * ■ ' 

I. Use their own language and exper.iences in 
language act ivit^ieg ... V * ' , 

,J. . Participate invfLCtivitie.s \ti?at;..int^ 
' * th'e. .'^use^' o.f 'verbal 1 anguajge mt h qt her ' 
— . : .' i slciils (art , * music , dance yv^computaitlo.n , :etc .) 



External Assessment . 7^ 

• ■ • . • " . ' ' •, ' * ' ■ . . *V • ' " 

The i^sue. of * assessment is important " because, parents, 
school administrators, 'fiid others want to ensure that 
someone is accountalble for" children's/pfoficiency at • . 
reading and .that the' children are making gains in their." 
reading achievement scores. In addition, - in a progi:am'; '; 
supporting holistic, learning in natural environment si, V.: 
there ' is ahoth^ kind of pressure. The traditional .,; 4' 
standardized' testing systems tend to assess skills in- 
isolation , especially in the young learner, in directvV 
contrast to what we believe to be supportive .of signifi-^ 
cant learning. Therefore, we need to show that ; practices . 
of the Responsive ^Edi:^ation' Program riot oply achieve as 
great or better . gains , but that the whole child benefits 
in. lasting wayg'-tbat' do riot resijlt from teaching isolated 

- y ^ The foirowing assessrtent -p 

documenjt and' present that data. , Additional instruments . 

-w.ouid^±)e_--ne e de d--' t o^- coropi-^te^-^u-lirbat4^r-^^ 



Address all . the language arts of . an interrelated curri- 
cuium,'^,but . tiiiB pai^^^ i6 reading. The 

first part the discussipn below cone tha topiic of 

group assessmerit ;.' the secdhd part covers Vhe issue of 
administering Standardized tests. : 



One Qomm^nt pertains to^this entire discussion : it' 




process, educators make kriP^' their object ions to these 
tests; and continue to. work" to make the necessary changes,' 
.that would make testing reasonable and equitable forj 
children. \^ 



all 



• Group Assessment ^-^ \ 

,■• .'• • ■ .. ■ ' ■ . 1. 

The Responsive .guidelines, that pertain to individual s, 
as ses^s^^ _api>ly .t o groups^ as . welJL ... ■ , Th is requirement , of 
course ,. makes it difficult to find an accieptable pulilished^ 
test.. . ■ ' . \ :. . 



le to ask the 
tests that ;con- 



At present ,. it seems most i^'asonabi: 
teacher to 'examine the exist ing^Ve^-din'gj 
tain subtests specifically termed- comprehension . Determine^ 
which ones actually contain whole passages and require 
"reading of tW^ text rather than ^ just visual matching. ' . : 
Ot. .those 'tests, select the one(s) that contain, written 
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passages most relevant to th& 'fexpeyience • and ^baclj^round'S ^ ** 
pf your school popu^Lation./ Then, when /interpreting test|j 
results,, Ibok at deviant ..responses so» that you^can identi- 
fy patterns and' possible linkages with backgrounds ^^ifferefrt 
from those expected hy the test'-^maker . ' ^ ^ * ' -A 

A ^second source of informa1:ion fyn gxoupt perfoxiriance 

"-irs--i:he~ iise "ol^'sr 

.can select 'content that ''is Relevant t^/the particular ^. 
papulation and ensure, that^ more^th^n, one pagsa^e *'is ♦ . ^ 
inclu ded so tha.-]b the inJ:3jtieimBr:o±-^ — - 
6ontrolied. Students can complete ai^cloze passage fronr 

•material they, h^rve ..already*' tead and/ or ..from new material . a 

A third source is to use^the Tiftc as an ongoing 

-"group-assessment-.— hRat her than fo^cusing-on tl\e* -individual ** 
reader, group retellings caif be ; conducted following silent 
and partner ^reading (Level A). The other leVelS^ lend . . 
themselves to group w6rk ' a^ well ,» once the teaoherf^is \\ 
familiar with the asS'essment process for individual use. 

' That is, when meeting with small groups of readers , the^^ 
teacher continues tp listen for the readers' . degree and" 

'^ways of seeking %eaning in.^j-the print.- Informal notes 
can be recorded by^he teacher to determine whether there 
is any . significant /amount of reading being performed where 
readers settle for nonsense or lack of understanding 
(Level B).- And finally, daily listening to readers in 
partners and small groups qan be used to identify the 
ef festive .^strategies (Level C) readers are using to 

i obtain meaning. . . * « 

— v'-^s ifferitTola^^^ a variety of tests can be more - 

useful than depending upon one test or one* kind of material 
on one particular day. A standardized comprehension sub-« 

..„testj;piuSj_pe^^ 

different selections cah provide rather, complete informa- 
tion on pre- and post-progress of a group of students. 
(Research indicates a minimum of 250 words per passage 
is preferred;^) ^ — — , : 

CWe would repommeri'd adding other information pertinent 
tp students' succe.ss in. reading, as well, such as , library 

- check-out rates, student questikonnaire.s or interviews'- 
regarding reading, parent survey^ about their child'.S 

. reading, ^and tJ^cher - observatio*ns related to reading * 
activities. Wither athe child selects reading as a 
leisure time activity (pre- and post-^comparisons) ts an' ^ 
• important .question for parents and teacher^. This is to 
say that a composite jSf ini^ormatien is mord helpful -fehan . 
any one by its^f.,, \ 
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^ Mandated Standa rdized Tests . . 

# ■ . . . 

Standardized testing is a "given" for many classrooms,- 
whether anyone likes it or not. . Someone has compared this' 
procedure to that of planting a seed and then digging it 
UP -daily to check on it. When such "monitoring" is manda- 
tory, teachers can (1) work with decision-makers to 

— inst-al-l-more-app^roprdtate-aTi^-TTie^Til-ngtul-w 

whilei (2) putting the 'mandated test in a context meaningful 

. and reasonable to the^'child. 

i ! 

One way to help children understand and learn from 
the testing situation, as well ^s comply with mandates, . " 
is to^use familiar materials to phase, into the actual 
test- material, perhaps, if^ one means *pf adapting the 
test situation ii$ suggested, teachers can invent their 
own modificati^Ons^. Thus , adapt ing the mandated ' test is 
described below: 

1. List for yourself the different tasks a'sked of 
- .ishe child. For example: 

a ' ■ . ' 

a. Matching words beginning with similar 
initial consonants 

b. Identifying rhyming words 

, f c. ' Reading a paragraph* and answering *questions<^;V 

2. Find material very familiar. to the children to . 
use to practice these tasks. For example,, use 

— ; , a - song or- poem ~ they^- arl4-kn<>w-,-"' -as r— ^'This , 

> Land is Your Land,^' ^ 

— Have th e c hiLdran-, as---a^.grx).up--<^r^-smal~l--g-^=oups^ 

, , perforin the testing tasks on the familiar material: 

This land is your land ' / ^ - i 

This' iand^is^ my landj ^ . _ 

" ' ~T ' Frorri Califb^^ " ' , ^ 

.;^> To the New York, Island^ < . ' ; .» 

From thel^redidood forests - ■ ' ■ v.' 

fo the> Gulf- stream waters 

This^land was made for you and me. . • 

' For example : ^^^ * 

* . ^ a, initial consonants 

^ X 



/'In this first line 



(point) , is there 1 



worT;l^that starts th^ same as (child in 
claims) Laurie's name? .(A word is called ' 
out) O.K; Say'both words: , Laiirie/Land. " 

^ ' , ' ^ . \ . ^• 
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Proceed to other classmates' names, 
other lines in the song, etc. 



4. 



b. rhyming words 

Using words they know and have read in their 
own reading instruction, ask for rhyming 
— —-pairs- in the-^on^~,—e^ r-^—-W^^^ 

the same at the end, or rhymes like a poem, 
with sand, etc.?^' i 



c. Write questions beneath the song, similar 
in format and type to those in the test. 
Read the questions with the., students and 
discuss the possible answers. For example: 

1) What 'is the song about? 



Discuss test-^taking\ strategies. Throughout * your 
work with the familiar ma,terial, ask children 
what clues they see to help them in selecting . 
an answer and what they might do when they^ db - 
not -know the answer. .™E1 ic.it ideas on: 

• logical guessing ^. 

• the process of elimination- f ■ 

• always making a selection. 

Af ter~dbing^Tie group, ask each one to 

pretend he is doing this all alone and must make 
his own best guess. ^ 

Use a new set of questions and tasks on the same 
material for each child to imaginq what item 
he'd select in each case. Afterward, discuss 
thp choices and what clues helped to make those 
choices.' The purpose of such discussion is to 
reinforce problem-solving strategies and help 
children become comfortable with a task of 
forced choice. 



(a) san^ (b) band 

(c^ land ' (d) landing 

2) %hom was the land made for? 



( a ) me ( b ) everyone^ 

(c) you and rTie (d) all 
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6. When children can perform the tasks with, 
familiar material (this may take several 
sessions), move to predictable but new 
material (familiar topic, recognizable 

^.language patterns, but not ones that are 
memorized) and perform the same tasks, 
first, as a group, then pretending to do / 
— — it— a-lon^e-. 

7. When children feel comfortable with these 
task s and can s a y why t he y made specifi c 

choices, have them perform the task in 
writing with pilot test material. (Most 
districts have already developed mock tests 
for this purpose.) You may do some practice 
' items together, but then ask children to 
t r jri5^n~t he i r"~o wrT. ^ ~~ ~ 

Some children may need additional experiences 
with any of these steps to become adequately 
prepared for the task. 



Additional Comments 

'While children can be aware that there is a time 
limit and they will be stopped (perhaps with a warning), 
the time limit need not be stressed to the point of "on 
your mark, get set, go!" With practice at working 
within a given time 'limit, which they should be> encourages 
to do with a relaxed attitude, they can- come to expect 
to be stopped in„ some^^oases,, ptior^„ to. JlnisMng^_ _.t^^^ 
that's, all right,. or they can use the time after the 



Although this description is lengthy, it is not 
intended to suggest that a major project should be made 
out of teaching- children about test-taking. A few minutes 
at a time can be spread over days, or may be condensed 
into three sessions. Vary the steps, tasks, and pace to 
fit your children and your particular tests. Strive for 
a balance between helping children be prepared and test- 
aware, .and giving testing undue import ance . 



warning to make 




about remaining items.' 
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FOOTNOTES 



1. **Listening*V here refers not, only to hearing but also 
to recognizing and iriterpret ing spoken symbols. This 
PXO_c^s s_i s_ s omeii me s__te rme.d^^^ 

2. ' Such researchers as Kenneth S. Goodman, Robert B.,' 

Ruddell , Frank Smith, James But ton, Russell Stouffer, 
; . . rRoaclT'Tair Alien, 'tTames MotlettV Michael Halliday,. . 
■ •.r-^^a.lter Loban, Ruth Strickland and Ljonan Hunt have.^v';; 
./ written extensively about these ideas. 

3^ : Respo Educat ion„Sta.f 1 , The. Responsive Education 

Program (San Francisco: Far West Laboratory for 
Educational Research and Development ,* i9 76 ) . See 
Chapter 3, ''Cognitive Developyptient in the Responsive 
Education Program." ■[ 

4. Responsive Education Staff, 0£. cit . , Chapter 3, 
"Cognitive Development in the Responsive Education 
Program"; Chapter 4, "Healthy Self-Concept in the 
Responsive Education Program"; Chapter 5, "Cultural 
Pluralism in the Responsive Education Program." 

5. William W. Purkey , Self-Concept and School Achievement 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 197Q?) . 

6. Y. Goodman, C. Burke, and B. Sherman, Strategies in ^ 
Reading (New York^: Macmillan, in press), p. 23. 

7. ^ Kenneths Goodman, The Psycholingiiistic Nature of the 
. Reading Process (Detroit: Wayne St^ate University 

Press, 1967). " - ; 

8. Ibid . 

9. Kenneth Goodman, "GoodrAan Taxonomy of Reading Miscue/6," 
in K. Goodman, Final Rieport , Project .No. 9-0375, 

Grant No. OEG-0-9-320375-4269 (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Departmjent ?>f Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, Bureau of Research, April, 1973), 

,10. Example based on . data. taken from tapes of children 

reading and retellitig.'Jstories in Mount Diablo Unified 
School District, Concord, California, 1970-73, and in 
Lebanon School District, Lebanon ,/n.H . , 1974-75. 
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APPENDIX A 

Abstract of 

"The Challenge of Individualized Reading Instruction" 

-an article by Dr. Lyman C. Hunt, Jr, 

l._il,J?llt!l_lncreasj_nj^l 

the informational andf entertainment needs^^'v^^^^^^ public, it iS' becoming a real;, 
challenge to continue.^-to produce r^^^^ readiers. As a teacher- 

responding to- 1^^^^^^^ it is injportant to develop reatling program 

that values /choiee^, independence, and self-direction and allows children to , 

learn to read by reading, : :^ * 

• * ■ 

Important Aspects of Independent, Individualized Reading 
Independent, irfdi vidual ized reading is 'such a program. Its basic goal 
is to have children read ^or and by themselves. In order to accomplish this, 
children are taught the skills of independence and self-reliance. Those who 
adnri ni s tei^rthe'^pT^igi^7^ urage ' ch i 1 cl ren to pract i ce^^^^ kills just" as ^ 
jy^lY- .woul^d^ p^^^^^ ?M-J^ther„s|^y^^^^ 5y incorporate ngjbhe 
mental principles into the program: 

1, Each reader chooTses his :or her own material, ^ ^ 

2, ^ Each reader sets his or her own pace, w1|^ help if necessary, for 

completing material selected, 

3, Each' reader, with, the teacher's help, engages in responsible, 

/ productive reading, ' ■ 

The first Important aspect of Individualized, Independent Reading is 
encouraging readers' to select their own materials, Reading will only be . 
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independent and ^productive if^j^the*^^^ are able to chooseri^hat they Mil 
be reading. Readetj^wSlI read^if ' t'he^material interests theni.'v In addition. 

• ^ ' ' ^ ^^^^ / ■ . ; ■ .■. 

the decision-lTiaki,ng.^4^Tll^s 'involved is necessaW to the. .. 

reading process^its)?^^ ^ , . 

In the. begihning^il^^ experience ditfioajty at tbis new,* 

task of self-se.lection.V^v The tocher; must be patient arjJJ understand that at 
first there may be some ina||^.r^prierte-^^^^^ but that this too can be 

-^--va-l4idMe-4«arnin5-expeH^nce^,^^ guidance. Tethers 



f can provide as \uch incentive as possible for making appropriate choices by 

having a wide variety of materials available to readers. Basic texts, paper- 
:: backs, library books , newspatpers, and magazines can all be provided. Parents 
are usually supportive i^ allowing the children to share their own books. = 
There should be approximately five to ten books per child that vary in 
difficulty "^and cover a wide assortment of subject matter. It is beneficial 
to rotate the collection , occasionally, being careful to retai-n titles that 
' some children may. be waiting to read. Some sort of library system to keep 
"tracks~of~bt)oks~andh^equests"i:s~usua-l~ly~helpfu — 



_J h ^. . second si g nific ant aspect of t he Indep en dent Individuali zed Readihg 



Program is to create- readers who can read independently. Reading independent- 
ly involves sustaining concfentYati on and motivation, and keeping track of 
ideas while reading for a considerat)l¥~arTWunt of ti These characteristics 
of independent reading develop with continuous, prolonged reading. It is , 
impd^tant to the. program to provide the opportunity for and. a climate con- 
.ducive to uninterrupted sustained silent reading. 
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: j ; Uninterrupted > Sustained SiTent^Reading . ^ . ■ 

Uninterrupted, Sustained Silent Reading C^^^ 
u-PMS^^'" ^^^^^ of .the other qomppnentSy ConfeVenGes, 

etc., rest. ;The following are some elements tp consider in. implementiHig USSR: 
A. Establishing the Atmosphere* in the Classift)Ojn V ^ ; \ ^ ' 
The teacher must be pr6pared :and determined to continue ha^^^^ V 



children pr^ttice USSR even if it seems a^ difftcuT^ task. ' It will require . 
-car^-f^jl-pl^ni ng-^fldH:-ime,--and-i t-^^^^ 

disruptive behavior. 'In the beginning stages of the program, priority mi^^^^^^^^ 
be given to USSR. , ■ '■. ' ---'^ . -i:'"'^^^^^^ 

B. Key Points^to Establishing the Climate Necessary for US5R -V^y^^^^^^^ V;^ ' 
; 1. Silent Reading Practice Establish a. schedyle of 

practice peribds. Time should be devoted to silent reading 
'■-v/each day. . * * ' .■• y- '-'^y - a:^-" ■ ^' " ' -ic 

' i- 2. Changing the Teacher^s Role^— In the beginning; stages , one, of . ' 
■ the biest ways to encourage the children to get as much as ■ ' ; 

— .:..;.___.,.--possible-from silent reading is-for-the teacher to also read. vi^^^ .. . 

„,,_, :..dydjig.._tMs...pjno.d^je 

message across. 

\ 3. .Stressing Independence— Use a variety of strategies for help- 
ing readers become more independent. The children should ^^^^ >^ 
understand that itps important that they spent the time 
reading quietly, l^t may be a good idea J:D-.establ ish a class 
motto that says, in effect, that no one may do anything that 
disturbs the productive reading of another. Teachers too must 
make it clear that they are not to: be interrupted during the 
time that they are reading. § V 
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Be Prepared Have plehtyfpf redding material avails to 
choose from and help the ^children prepare themselves for the; 

Comfortable Positions -- Make sure everyone is comfortable.' 
before- starting and reinforce the- idea that^ this is an indi- 
vidual, rather than group effort; " 



C. Be Prepared for Variation in Reading Perforrffence, , ; 

.... Therer'will^probabTy t)f concent rati^nT^^-espeei al ly i n^^ the-; — 

; beginning. At first, about 1/5 to 1/4 of the class will not take it seriously;; 
' some will not understand w reading means. Allow the already aWe' 

)?eaders who enjoy reading to settle down tt)' USSR righi away to serve as a 
. model foir the others. Give ample encouragement to all who need it;' let them 

know. they can succeed if they persist.- Offer guidance when pecessaVy, empha- 

. ■ ' ■ ... f , ■ ' 'V." ■ ■ ■ ' ' . . .-v- ' ■ 

sizing reading for ideas and exciting parts , rather thart remembering every- 
thing. Allow for some children to just pretend to read^'at first. Aim for ^ 
getting* greater amounts of silent reading accomplished during each session. 

D. Gui,del ines .for Sustained Silent Reading . 

- -t^rr tl^ f^ramework^qlf^the^sfl^^^^^ 

f^^^^^^ visible to everyone- The following'^ ar^ . ' 

* s'a^^^ fo^^^^^t^ can. be adapted: to the *Tl(Beds of ^ 

incplvi dual classes: ^ ^ ■ \ r.-^!' ■ - 

1 / Have enough, reading material for the entire -J^^ad^nt^^^^^^^^^^ ^ ^ 

v%;:2. Read'to yourself ?the whole*t#me. - .-^^ V ' * 

S3. Read as much as 



^^av-^^an^^ * ' ... 



4 } Do hot i n t e r?r up jt . d th e fs o li^i^R;. f b r ^ ' 
5. Think about °wha|vVp'u arei'^ea^^ it will be. 



■ ■ '■ : ■ 2,70 .■ 
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' ;. :: ' time ;to stop/ ■■ / -'v - - - 

• , "^6/ Read, for as^ long as you can. / ; 

^i^i^vijine^^Hedules:.:-!: ^..i—^— — ii^- — -^^-^ — — 



' In all6tti|ng ti^j^^(lJr.sineht.t^ is 
tq;begin. with" a. short peri-^ot time ^^and gradually extend i-t; In primary' '• - 
grades , children Iliay rea'd»s-i 1 antly ^:for' as 1 i ttle as^ f1 v%>i'nutes: or less , or / 
- for . as m uch a s t^n-wi-rvutfes,- — I^^^rmeAi-a^:^^^^^ hpgip wjf ^ fiv^^' 

to ten minute peri Ojds. Eventually, depending pn age, group and' purpose of, '\ 
the exercise, the'period could go from thirty to sixty minutes 'e'ach dayV 



Evaluation ^ . ' - 



^ ^ Thd gpai;of the program is. to develop qual'ities of; independence,^ self ^v^ 
^ir^ction,^ arfd. self-sufficiency: EvaluHtton mi^^^ "the growth oT these' 

q.ua3ities v^ip the individual , as well as whether or not the, indiv^idus^ under- 



Stands wha1; is; being read, > • ' ' ^ * " 

. ' One of the: most effective ways of determinilig the extent to which 
ir|^ividuals a^ .acquiring the skil,!^' of independence, 'and self-motivation-is 
through keen observation. Observe how.-a* child goes about selecting readgjig- 
ma teritrl^^nTi"rf"-i:he'~rlToi"ce "seems^"^^^^ ate . -flo te, how qui et ly ~anid "^con- ^ — 

scienl^ou^Ty a child vyorks, and if upon completing one task, h;^ or jshe -goes, 

. ■ -,• . ■ ■ ■. • ■-. ^ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■; ' ' ' ' : '■ ■ * , * ■ " . ■ ■ 

on to the jiext without prompting. Cone enj: rat ion should increase v^ith pracV 



tice^, as should the length of time spent reading silently. ^^.^^ - ; ' 

" --i' ■* ' ■ ' • • .\ ■ > 

. " \ . . ■ ■■ ' • , t i- 

The .concept of -extensive"^ reading underlies- Independent, Individualtzed 

* •. . - ' . ' , ' ' ^ ■ ' . " ■ 

Reading. /-Extensive reading is exploratory: or detective reading dut^ihg w'^ich- 
tlif reader goes throOgh a good deal of print constantly Searching for ideas v ' 

that a^re important him of her. It is the .antithesis: pf "intensive" or . 

• ' ■ , '. ' ■ ■ .• ' . ', ■ • \ > ' ' ■ "• •,. '•, ■- ■ •'■ 

sponge-like reading whl^^ requiresythe^re^ remember : . *' 



everything that is read. In intensive reading, comprehen$^ion is determined^ 
by how much is remembered and can be recounted, ^In extensive reading, 
comprehension entails judgin^M'deas enpountered in the rdcitfiftg, in orc^r to 
select, those that have the gre&test relevance to the readerJ 

Evaluation of |;he reader's understanding of the matet'ial he or she has . ^ 
read is basedi^pn extensive reading standards, Ut is important to know^f the^ 
reader has responded to ideas of personal impprt^e, and whetheip or. not he . 
or she has ^he interest and enthusiasm to voluntar;ily express these responses, t 
^'Book talks,. cQtiferences and discussion^ are all good ways of c^^^er^T^ining 
whether a reader' is ^sorting out important ideas and searching for significant-. '"^ 
elements in the reading' material , T+ie teacher needs to sample so|ne. of each 

' ' . ; ■■ a ■ ^ ^ 

child's individual re^'ng and discuss se>lected part^ from one or two of the . 

several books that may have been re^d between conferences ; Asking interested,. ^ 

^ ■ .> ' . •. , 

stimulating questions will erfcourage the child to indicate meaningful soenes, ^ 

dikracters, pictures and4jieas, which can then be discussed further. For 

example, "Did anything^happen j*n the book that you wouljl to have happen 

to you?", "Did "you learn anything new from'' this boQk?", "Would you^^ke to 

^share your book-^with anyone else, and why?" Other kinds of questions cajj, be 

asked to determine if the' selection of material was appropriate — "Could you * 

tell what was happening' al 1 the time?", "Did you get mixed up?", "How did y,ou"<^;' 

^straighten yourself out?", 'JDid you want to keep on reading?" 

Even though only a few questions can, be asked of each child' eac'h time, . 

1^ the teacher will come to: recognize which responses indicate that the chi]d 

has thought about arfd assimijated some of th^ ideas that have been read, and 

which are superficial This will become clear even if the teacher is not / 

intimately acquainted with all of the materials. Readers, on , the other hand. 
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will become famil iar with this kind of discussion arid be able \o talk' with 
increasing confidence about what^ they have read. As the program continues^ 
teachers will find that they come to kho^. eacli individual as a reader, and " 
that tJ^eiUid'va a "glearer picture of each reader's performance and progress 
tfjan ever befora. 

* k ■ ■ 

• Keepi^ng Records of Reading Progress 

Keeping recorjds ia an important part of the^program, but is secondary,- 
particularly in the bigginning, .to silent, reading. As th^ program develops,-" 
re'cords will become more important as a pieans of documenting both progress 
and performance and helping the teacher .guide the readers. To this end, 
readers can-share the responsibility of keeping records. Each'can have a 
notebook in which entries are made about each piece of material readi The 
class- may determine what questions are important to answer for ^he record, , 
' and the, class together or each* individual may wish^to devise some kind of * 
record-keeping form. ^. ^" * . , ^ . 

Record-keeping should not become an overwhelming, too time-consuming 
chore for either teaicher or students. It should not take ttme away from 
other activities, lJut should be integrated as -well as ^possible jntg.thg^ 
program. ^ ; ^ : ■ , 

ift> . Conclusion 

-In addition to encouraging c[iildren to read and stimi^lating interest and 
'desire for reading. Independent, Individualized Reading has a number of ckher 
advantciges.^>tTielps childre^ develop the ext^mely important cognitive 



skills oti|rdeci5ion-ma|jj^ing ^d cnifj^'ical^j'udgment. It improves concerttrat 
abilities. whi,ch car|;y over int(j^other subject areas/^ Ihis readi^ig program 
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also seems to stimulate voluntary interest and independent research and study 
in other areas. Furthermore, the children seem more anxious to share some of 

the* results of these independent forays in pursuit of information that interests 

.•/■ "•« ■ . ■ '« ■ 

them. ' * n 
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APPENDIX B * 



Abstract of 
"The Role of Prediction in Reading" 

< . -an article by Frank Smith. 

.4 

Studies done over the l^st ten years indicate the'tmportance of encourag- 
ing the reader to use prior knowledge to make sense of the material being read 
Using prio^rylo^ in this way is known familiarly as guessing and is re- 
ferred to here as prediction. Prediction iS a natura], part of both listening 

to spoken language and reading. Everyone who is able to understand spoken 

■ / - • • 
language also has the ability to predict as they read or listen. 

'% When we come upon an unfamiliar word as we are reading, we usually either 

skip oveVyit if the sentence makes sense without it or guess the meaning from 

the contex| of the sentence or paragraph.' We go through a similar process as 

we listen to something being read or to spoken language. This is prediction 

in action and there are four basic reasons why it is'automatically. practiced 

by most fluent readers and why it should be encouraged in beginning readers. 

.1. Certain words have many meanings and can serve different grammatical 

functions. Often *it is only from the context that we can predict the.;meaning 

^of even simple words such as table, record, force, drive. Usually only one 

meaning of the wo|y villi; make sense. , . 

^ |^^2. The way^'^^'Word js spelled does not indicate how to pronourtce^it. 

Ma^& readers are familiar with the sound of words, but no± with 

the.if. written equivalents. The rules of phonics are complex and readers may 

have difficulty sounding -out a word like laugh. However, if they predict .what 

..t ■ . ■ • . 

familiar word beginning with "L" would'make sense, they will easily "read" 
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laugh even if they cannot "sound but" the same word, 

3. The brain can only process a limited amount of visual information at 
any one time. If a long 'line of random letters is flashed on a screen for a 
fraction^of a. second, even an experienced reader will only be able to recog- 
tiize four or five letters at most. As long as one attempts to read letter by 
letter, reading is unmanageably slow, restricted and distorted, 

4. Short-term memory cannot hold more than six or seven unrelated items 
at a time. If a word of more than six letters is read letter by letter, the 
begijining will have been forgotten by the time the end i§ reached. The same 
problem will occur if the words of a sentence are read one at a time. By the 
end of the sentence the beginning words will have been forgotten and it will 
be impossible to construct the meaping of the whole sentence. 

these four- balic. reasons for prediction a]l lead to one conclusion — 
in order to read effectively and efficiently there is a need to reduce the 
amount of visual information the brain has to process. This is the role that 
prediction plays, for prediction is the use of prior knowledge to eliminate 
unlikely alternatives and bring the choice of possibilities down to a workablev 
' number. : v 
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Making: use of prior knowledge is the key to prediction. All :of us do 
..this every day qui tQ^ a a variety of situations, . Our knowledge 

* of the English language is such that if most of us saw this much of a sign 

■< ', - ■ . . ■ • 

partially blocked by a tree: 

*' ' ■ ■ , ' . . .' • 

ic ream . 
we would easily fill in- the missing letters and read "ice cream". It is 'j: 



especially easy ;to predict in this way if the words are. in some sort oT con-^^ -^^^ 
text because there are then additional clues. Experiments have shown that 
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• even children have enotjgh language foundation to be able to automatiica^lTy . 

^ recognize fiami liar sequences of letters. Thus they are able to combine visual 

' ' ' ^: • • '■:> ••. ■ ■ . * ■ r- ■: •"' • ■'■ . ■" ■ ■ ■ ^ 

familiarity wtth^^ g letters with:, their own previous experience in order'. 

■ '-J ./^"-'v-^ V ■ ■ ' ■ ^ ■ ' ■ ' ■ 

^:to niaike s^nse 0^ of ;a^woH'or g)^6ups\of words. 



J. . . There are many .^dvAntege^i in^ the use of arediction to develiDp:. 

; ;sl<jll at*; reading. Readi»t^ more effi.cieht 

• ti ves the bra-in. has/ to proce^^l»' ke^tfi;ng with with 

undei^tandirig; working at level ; of •mWan'ifig:^^^^n^^^^^ 
: Tetters .arid wa^di, ;^ Because ^short-terni memo lyitetl, i t jsi^^^^ 
; • to^f iljV 1 t^wi th' 1 arge urfits of meaning, as 6p^^ a 
pieces;;, /If^ the^^reader is predicting, 'tie- or sh^^^^^ -x. 
meaning[-of^whatj is Being: rea^ j: and forming vrelat^t^^ otherwise - ;VV 

;j,lsolatisd. wbr;cls;. . ^ \f: . : ^ ' 



. r* When /r^alcIT 
read each wordjc 

t paragraph .make 

■■■^ ' . - , ' 

^. prediction ano 
\ reference^ does 
'^^He -has; no home 
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6^ the. important: thMS'^is ri^ to\>^^ 
I but to ' read so , that - thj^hbl e^^^ '5|ept^^^^^^^ j 

is import^ncejpif^^^ 
fge. 'in that the 
Have' to match 



remains i 




g^ no^i^ieworkVto"^'. " : fn the same^yw 
of this sentence i^a reader were t^3 su 



s 1 ah^uaigjifj^an^ 'c^;. vf- 

' ''.^i^- - ''■■■•^t''*^ ' - 

^the : wri ter "^The: meani n^^ iSf ' 
f th e reade r reacl^ , '"tie ^ih^A V 



jLto \the mebh-i ng" 



bus ija 




'tl'-'be^c 
^llpm^!^f(^ 



inough. after 'the mean^ hg -hais^l^^s^ivv 
Cinfarrtili;ar words or' ways of expres^;i • 



to hpr house." There isj 
determined to acquaint the reader 

;i . Pf predictiprr\iS' to be practic&^in tKe classroom basic eonditibnsvi^^^^^^^ 
:mystvbe met. The 'first is tha^t the materials bei ng; read- must 'have^^ 
meaning for the 'chil dren. Wh# should they be expepted/to try. to make; sfehSe: ;v,^^^^^^^ 
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out of something: tl?ft^ them? Conversely, prediction will 



: : take.pl ac^ interested iri and want to find out 
more about what 

[ TN secon^^li-tT^ is th made to feel comfortable 

and confident aljpij-Jmdicting^ believe that it really is all 

.right to ifBkeM^ t|i6 most important thing is to make sense out 

. of what they ir^^^4\x\^':r^ dhiid is reading with this attitude, it would 

; bevunlikely^^^^ "horse" for "house" in the example 

7 just..given^^^^^ on the other hand and are afraid 
p^^ m^^tak^iand^^fe anger, ridicule or disappointment, they. will not 



^^r7ta1<d^ the ris^ 




:o predict. . ^■ . 

There are Sjpme^'ilfB^^^^ be stimulated in the 

• : classroom. :^e^ what a difficult word mightj.be. 

^ The teaiyie:^^^^ as stopping suddenly and 

^ to predicit what comes next; leaving out occasional^ words 

or male i^i^^vious mistakes.^ ihiportantly, children should-be allowed to 

^ predict V^turally/ This may^me^in leaving a word out or substituting ^her^^ 



-words- and may often entail pausing to consider what an unknown word might.tfe' 
Th^^muses should be .respected, as should children's ability to self-correct. 



It 'fs satisfying for^both^ teacher and child when the child real izes that %e 
word he4M}she predicted :ih. one sentence does not make sense in the Tight of 
<^e next; sentence, "arid goes back and adjusts it accordingly. \ i 

It would.be wrong- to- assume that prediction is the whole of reading. 
■ Other impqrUnt as^ efficiently using short-term memory, making 

minimaT use of visual ;Gues,^ ^^d^^^ for identifying unfamiliar ^ 

. words , and seiecti/ig c^^ rates of speed for different reading tastes. 

Jlill.of these^ s^^^^^ practice. Perhaps the 
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most significant advantage of prediction is that ' it aGtually facilitates 
successful, meaningful reading experiences through which alT the other skills 
necessary to fluent readin^^ acquired. 
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' APPENDIX C 

JoEllyn Taylor 

Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development 
San Francisco, California 



Making Sense: The Basic Skill in 
Reading 



Have you ever heard a student read 
this way? . 

''I went Kome with my fry-end." 

(friend) 

OR ''She stopped to pick a flowed." 
(flower) 

OR simply stop reading altogether be- 
cause she'did not **know*' th(^ next, 
word? These students belongC^jto th^ 
large group of ineffective readers who 
do not know or have foi-gbtten what is 
basic. 

Constructing Meaning is Basic 

What is basic in reading and the other, 
language arts? To the effective language 
user it seems obvious that the communi- 
cation of thought is what is basic. 
Whether the communication takes place 
verbally or thrpugh writing the receiver 



The author wishes to acknowledge Carolyn.Burket 
Marilyn Hanf Buckley. Jane DeLawter* Kenneth 
Goodman, Yetta Goodman. Dave Nettell, and 
Barry Sherman for their contributions during the 
preparation of this manuscript. 
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is rteyer passive. He unconsciously does 
what is necessary for him to* understand 
the message of the speaker or author. 
Using the signals (oral/written) as trig- 
gers, he constructs his own meaning 
which reflects his own language and life 
experience. His focus while receiving 
these signals, is "what sense can I make 
out of this?" 

Vision of Whole is Necessary- for Parts 
to Make Sense 



While taken for granted by effective 
readers, this demand for meaning seems 
to be the basic ingredient absent from 
the ineffective reader's approach tp 
print. Well-intentionfed traditional in- 
struction, rather than emphasizing, a 
commitment to understanding* has dis- 
tracted the reader by paying undue at- 
tention to the mechanics of the process 
(decoding, pronunciation, intonation, 
etc.). The ineffective reader, as indi- 
cated above, has no focus or goal be- 
yond attempting to figure out the parts. 

Language Arts • VoL 54.. No. 6 ^ September 1977 
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lliere, is a lapk of awareness that the 
parts add up to a whole with potential 
meaning. 

T^his disproportionate attention to 
mechanics can likened to driving in- 
struction. If the instructbr .were to isolate 
the use of the brake and accelerator, 
emphasizing., mastery df lhose aspects 
prior to the learner's fociis'ipiij^ total road 
awareness, ih^" studfent migh'^^nceiv- 
ably direct all of his attention to the ped- 
als instead of the road!.<Obviously this 
dbes not make for 'effective., driving. If, 
.however, the student is first helped to 
understand the relationship of his car to 
the road and other vehicles, 'the use of 
the pedals and other instruments comes 
more easily and makes sense in the ton- 
text of the total driving experience. , 

Such is the case with the young read- 
er. If she first comes to realize the rela- 
tionship. Between oral and written lan- 
guage and is aware that language is 
used to convey ideas, feelings, etc., this 
gestalt will assist her in pluggirig in the 
other subservient pieces, as they are 
needed and Useful. With such an orien- 
tation, the readers might have made 
these substitutions, instead of those cited , 
initially: ■ 

7 went home with my girlfriend: 
(friend) 

She stopped to pick d daisy, (flower) 

My owp findings and those of petsons 
conducting research on miscue ahalysis 
are that, by and large, American chil- 
dren have enough phonics skills* to be- 
come competent readers, but that 
phonics.;is not enough. If the reader 
were to seek meaning at all times, the 
universe of options Would be narrowed 
td those items that are potentia lly rea- 



sonable. In, The girl climbed the \ fence 



(if fence is the unknown) the options are 
immediately lirhited to nouns that , are 
''tilimbabie.'' The . field is severely re- 

Makiog Sense: The^Basic Skill in Reading 



duced again when the. "climbable** noun 
must begin with the letter /. A student 
niaintaining a focus on making sense will 
not even entertain notions about words 
beginning with/, /e, /en or whatever, if 
they do not denote, climbable nouns. 
This sy^nergistic sorting system (process- ' 
ing the options simultaneously through 
semantic, syntactic and symbolic *Til- 
ters") is a natural process and much 
more efficient than the traditional 
single-focused **What does it start with?" 
(symbolic) approach. 

Natural Process of Self-Taught Reader 
is Synergistic 

Yqijng self-taught readers verify these 
notions for us. Not infiuenced by con- 
ventional instruction, some five-yeai- 
olds have revealed to 'ua( their iniluitive \ 
strategies for^l^ecbming r^eaders. 
: First of all, these children have heard 
stones and enjoyed books from an early > 
age. The adults in their families are seen 
reading daily for tlfeir own ihteresl,. 
needs, and enjoyment, as well as shar- 
ing reading time with the children. 

After hearing some of their favorite 
stories read repeatedly and watching the 
print, these children begin to recognize 
some portions, and.after a period of ap- 
parent jnemprizatioh, phase into actually 
discerimig the words themselves, with- 
out reliance on picture clues. Pattej^ns 
begin to. emerge in this process. "That 
word starts like my name." *These two 
look alike." 'These are the same at the. 
start.'* When asked, **How do you figure 
otft something you don't know?'\^ they, 
respond with su^h statements as **rthink 
about What would go there." or "I just 
say what would sound right." 

Obviously, context and the speaker's 
sense of. the language, are .t^e major 
sources of cues. When one fiv^-year-Qld 
was reading Silverstein'S VRecipe for a 

■ ■[ ■ ' ^ 669- 
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Hippopotamus Sandwich" (1974) she 
stopped unsure before the word mayon- 
naise. Her teacher asked, ''What kind of 
word is it?" She replied, •Tood." He 
then asked, •* What do you think it might 
.be|'' *lt starts with m (sound)," she said, 
**s(y"'it must he mustard or mayonnaise, 
but it's long, so it must he mayonnaise.'' 
' By anyone's common sense criterion, 
such , children are reading. They 
thoroughly re-lell and discuss the mate- 
rial they read. At the same time, these 
.self-taught readers neither know, nor 
have they found a need to know:' 

. • alphabet letter names 
• • sight words in isolation 

• letter sounds 

• phonics rules 

As Frank Smith (1973) points out, this 
knowledge,., if important atj all,-develops 
when one needs to, spell, to locate words 
in the dictionary, etc., but is not neces- 
sary, to be able to read. In fact, it dis- 
tracts itom the basics of reading. Begin- 
ning, reading experiences build the 
reservoir from which these- other skills 
dievelop. Attempting to teach these skills 
as a prerequisite to reading actually vio- 
lates the natural sequence that these 
self-ta[ught readers make evident. ' ; 

"Gestalt" ^Instruction Based o^i 
Natural 'l^equence 

Effective reading instruction is a mat- 
ter of developing or reinstating the stu- 
dent's natural desire to make sense of 
his world, in this case the world pf print. 



Ways of/^ing this can be tailored to fit 
the level of the i-eader. 

The Young Beginner: In the youn^ , 
child this intuitive demand for sense can 
be furlher developed by: 

• watching while famHiar stories are being read 

• seeing known songs^and poetry in pi-int 

• seeing product labels, ads. commercials 

• dictating own stories and seeing them emerge in 
print . 

• reading alony toifh competent readers . 

• silently readirtg (or looking at) books of own 
choice on a regular basis • ' 

• beginning independent reading on familiar, in- , 
teresting topics, expressed in language simitar to 
one's own {l 

• learning to constantly, asl^ one's self, does this e 
* make sense? . 

Having internalized this fervent de- 
mand for meaning, the young reader' 
develops mot'e and more refined think- 
ing skills to deal with the unknown, . 
bringing more experience and language 
;:knowledge to. eachjnew stpi7 and poem, 
A large storehouse of integrated experi- 
ences and sophisticated knowledge of 
grammar and spelling patterns are sub- 
sequen^tly brought to bear on reading 
and writing tasks in all content areas. 

. The Older Reader with Difficulties: 
For the student who j^id not build her 
skills of ;teading in> this natural w^y and 
is now net processing print sufficieiftly 
well to be able to re-tell a story after 
reading, the habitual demand for mean- 
ing must be established. A procedure 
such as the following. can be very helpful 
in this re-prientat&ft:^:^^^^^ 

Tape, record the-;^tiu^^ present un- 
iassisted oral reia^W^p^^ 

Mjsten to it, asking^^^s^ ■ - ■ . V 



is she trying t'p make tense of if af all? 
A. If so, to lohat degree? ' 



1. - How 'many sentences still matee tense in the total coritext the way she read them? 

2. How many sentence^still make; se'hse just as a single sentence? : 

3. What percentage do these two figures represent of the total numbiffr of senienc^^ 
in. ihe story? . ■ . : ^ 



□ 
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II. Is 
A 



In what tx>ays is she striving for meaning? 

1. Sfelf-correcting 

2. Logiqal substituting ; r^^. ' . \ 

3. Using her own dialect . 

4. Indicating dissatisfaction with nonsense u. 

she appearing* to 8Ctt(e/or'non«criie?^* ; ^ . ' 

. If so, to It? W degree? / ' , . % ' 

" \\: Ho,w many sentences (as sfie read thSem) do not make sense? 

What percentage do they represent? (or simply. ^ubstract Ihe combined figure in 
lA,3froin.l00*percent) 

. In' what ioays is she arrivirig'at nonsense? , . ' . . 

.1. Substituting words that don't make sense^ " . 
.•2. M^aking critical omissions > 

3, Pausing so long that she forgets what she has already read 

4. 'Other, •: ' ; . . ■ . 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



□' 

□ 
□ 
□ 



You now have a broader view of what 
strategies the reader presently uses to 
process printed l^guage. How can you 
use this information? • 

If she has few or no positive strategies 
(Section I), you may find the mpst direct 
' route to instill the habitual demand for 
sense to be . through her .©wn oral lan- 



meaning is developed through^the con- 
stant , reni'^er, '^Does that make 
sense?-'.' This vCill not and should not al- 
ways result in so-called **accurate"' read- 
ing of the actual printed words. If we 
were tor monitor olir. own readiVig we« 
would- discover/frequent miscues to 
make the most sense of what we see; 



guage. After she dictates Stories, 'de- Children, too, who are reading effec 



scriptions, anecdotes; rpemorized spngs, 
rhymes/ ads,', or any other s^jontaneous 



tively **replace words or phrases of, a 
text,' because, as-they see it, what they 



language, yoy.caji u^p this printed copy are reading is not as sensible, common, 
to help establish, the copcept that read-- or familiar as it should be" (Bettelheim 
ung is merely listening to a long-distarice ^ ^1^^^ 

speaker qx interacting with some^one^ Lat€r,^or with a More Advanced^ Stu- 
: who cannot be .here now. ;Py rfe-read Fqr a reader who strives to con- 

her own words TO her and Wi'IH h^, struct some meaning from printed 
.you can build tja^ i>ri4ge fi-om' demand-* t stimuli,' progress <can be.' achieved by 
ing sense from a speaker who is^preseht", ' building on th^_ already positive 



to demanding sense (gdm^e print^f the 
absent speaker (author). The search for 



Mpp^b ring is used advisedly since wiF^are as- 
sessing oral performance ^ not necessarilvAhe actual 
reading ••mi' the head/' Th^wo may diffir/but ^is 
is an issue too complex lo^eat lightly Kere. 
^••Nonsense = less than sense, in thu context. 
This does not imply random wordH^alling becaose 
most such miscues do display graphic*simi^ity to 
the word in the original text rthinfc for thid^ Non- 
sense denotes semantic unacceptability or .inap- 
propriateness. ' ^^ 



Making Sense: The Baste Skill in Reading 



^tfategies; In fact/ with the tape record 
ing of-^iis read.j^g<:^nd the story- text to; 
[ fqilovy, he ftiav now becprne his own best 
t^^cher and^ev^luator, With a, focus oTi, 
**Li^teEn to se^ if at makes" sense," i-eiad- 
ers usually aspot the majbrity of their 
former semSntically inappropriate ,mis- 
^i^s, anid^clfenge- them or sense Hh^* 
nee4' to do s6^ Irf this .practice,' the em- 
phasis • .fbf^ from teaching to learning 
and is nadre- ai^^ ^ to develop- alpng the 
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natural Jirties demonstrated by the self- 
taugfit readers. The teacher's role be- 
comes one of assisting the student in 
locating vitally interesting reading mat- 
ter, urging predictions prior to reading, 
arid discussing story content fpllowing 
the student's independent reading and 
tape monitoring. This, could be ac- 
complished in a - small-group format as 
well..^.. . ' V 

Reading isMearned by reading/ In- 
creasing mileage through, print, and con- 
structing sense- of print are efficient av- 
bnues .to reading competence. This may 
;appear>6h the surface to be -overly 
sirnplistic^ but reading need not be re^ . 
:garded ai^iflllmyslerioUs^ process. Tb^ 
miracle/ if there is one, is the .develqp-. 
ment of oral language, and this, coupled 
with the student's recall of. life .experi- 
ences, comprise the everi-increasing 
bank account frbp which he draws the 
**stufr' to make sense of printed lianv 
guage...ThMs, teacher^ cari^ perfbrm, one 
vital function iri^a student's developments 
of reading competence: to reinforcetor 
reinstate the desire to make sense of the 
world. This is what is basic to reading, to 
ail of language , and to life itself, 
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